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INTRODUCTION. 

I. Authors and Selections. 

.When the time that can be given to the study of literature is 
limited, it is often better to study the works of several authora than 
to give all one's time to the study of one only. This book includes 
selections from five famous authors. 

The selections are representative, and the authors are representa- 
tive too. That is, from these stories and extracts we may form a 
fair idea of the literary character and position of tl^e men who wrote 
them. And the men who wrote these pieces are among the greatest 
writers of our century. Washington Irving was tlie first American 
man of letters who made himself a reputation abroad as well as at 
home ; he remains the representative of the earlier literature of our 
country. Hawthorne is our greatest romancer : he was not under- 
stood and appreciated early in his career, but by this time he is 
universally known and loved by us. Sir Walter Scott is the most 
famous of English novelists ; his Waverley Novels form an epoch in 
the literary history of the nineteenth century. Dickens, some twenty 
years after Scott, repeated Scott's success ; from his first great book 
to his last he filled a place in the minds of English readers second to 
none. Victor Hugo is the one great name in the French literature 
of our century which overtops every other ; no other man can stand 
for modern French literature as properly as he. If, then, we are to 
make a beginning in forming a taste for good literature, these men 
are as good men as we can find. If these extracts send their readers 
to the works of their authors, they will do a great service. 

The extracts are characteristic. Nothing need be said of **Rip 
Van Winkle "and **The Legend of Sleepy Hollow." Even those 
who have never read the stories know the names and know of Irving 
as their author. '* The Alhambra " is not so widely known. But we 
must remember that, although Irving was an American author and 
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greatly attached to American subjects, yet he was also fascinated by 
the romance of the Old World, and especially by Spain, where he 
lived many years, at first as a traveller, and afterward as the repre- 
sentative of his country. Hawthorne was a great novelist, and his 
most famous works are ** The Scarlet Letter" and **The Marble 
Faun" and ** The House of Seven Gables." But he was also a great 
stoiy-writer, and though, in their time, ** Mosses from an Old Manse " 
and *' Twice Told Tales" were not widely appreciated, yet we may 
now see in them almost all the qualities which we admire in his 
longer works. The extract from Scott needs, perhaps, a word. Cer- 
tainly his best known works are the Waverley Novels. But we must 
remember that almost all of the Waverleys are historical in character 
or have a historical coloring, and that Scott was led to poetry and to 
novel-writing by his interest in tales and stories from the past. Thus 
it will appear to us not improper that we should have something 
from Scott which is really historical. As for Dickens, he is best 
known as the author of **The Pickwick Papers." It was not his 
first book, nor was it the book into which he put most of himself, 
nor does it give us all the characteristics which made Dickens great. 
But it was the book that made him famous, and it has always been 
associated with his name. Victor Hugo wrote much, and of all 
kinds — poetry as well as novels, and plays as well. We cannot put 
our finger on any one thing, and say, **This gives us Victor Hugo," 
for there would always be something great to be found in some other 
work, and not in the one we were thinking of. But in * * Ninety- 
Three " we have a work as characteristic as anything in his prose. 
It is a novel of the French Revolution ; and Victor Hugo, born not 
very long after the Revolution, devoted his life to the carrying out of 
its traditions and legacies. 

So these extracts may well represent tlieir authors. 

And if this be the case, we wish to know each one well. This 
brings up an important question. If the chief use of Literature is 
that it shall be enjoyed, why should we trouble ourselves to study it, 
to try to know about it ? Why not read it if we like it, and what 
we do not like, not read ? At any rate, why study it instead of read- 
ing just for fun ? 

The answer to this question is not obvious. With some people 
undoubtedly no real study is necessary for them to gain the best from 
the best authors. But with most people some little study brings out 
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wonderfully the things which in time come to give the greatest en- 
joyment. With most people it is only by some study, at least, that 
they can tell just what eacli thing really is. 

Let us take, for example, the last two extracts in this book. Sup- 
pose you read them and like them both. Will they seem to you to 
be about the same sort of thing ? Probably not. Suppose some one 
asks, '* What is the difference f ^' At first thought perliaps you will 
say only that the piece from Dickens is funny and that the piece from 
Victor Hugo is exciting. Certainly one would not have appreciated 
the extracts very thoroughly if one could not say even so much. 
Suppose one saw no difference at all in the two pieces. Would we 
not think he had read them without getting much out of them ? 
Anybody, surely, could see that one piece was funny and the other 
exciting. That is to say, they are different. 

But this difference between them, what is it ? Can we say no 
more than that Dickens is a humorous writer, and Victor Hugo a 
romantic story-teller ? Certainly there is more to say than that. But 
we may not easily think just what there is to say until we read the 
pieces over again. If we do read them over again, we have begun to 
study them. And the more we read them, the more do we begin to 
notice points about each piece that are not in the other. Notice, for 
instance, the seemingly serious way in which Dickens makes Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz say everything that will make the jury give a verdict 
for his client, although he cannot really himself believe all the things 
he says. Notice the way that, when Victor Hugo tells about the gun 
crashing about the ship, he begins almost ut once to speak of it as 
though it were a Ifving monster. Those things we may not have 
noticed at the first reading. But if we did not notice them, probably 
we did not enjoy them fully. Certainly we could not have enjoyed 
those extracts much if we did not notice any of these little points 
which we see make each one different from the other, or, in other 
words, make each thing itself. 

This is a very simple illustration, but you may easily carry it farther ; 
and you will see that, if you study rightly, all your study will go to 
show you the real character of the book or the author that you have in 
hand, and so to increase your enjoyment of it. Everyone knows that 
at a game, or rather in looking at a game, the one who knows the 
rules enjoys it more than one who does not know what it is all about. 
So it is with literature. If you have studied it rightly, if you know 
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it really well, you have become able to enjoy it better. You will 
know of each autiior what are his strong points, what it is that he 
does best, what it is that gives especial pleasure in his works rather 
than another's. You will be able to discriminate. 

Suppose some one had read Dickens and Scott and Hawthorne, but 
had really no idea of the differences between them. Suppose, on 
talking with him, you found that he thouglit that tlie ** Pickwick 
Papers" and **Ivanhoe" were both good, but saw no great differ- 
ence between them ; that **The Marble Faun" and *' David Copper- 
field " were both interesting books, one about as good as the other. 
That, surely, would be absurd. But this matter of telling the dif- 
erence, or appreciating what each particular thing itself is, this is 
not easily gained, save by some kind of study. The study must be 
well directed, of course; but if it be well directed, the result will be a 
tnier appreciation and a keener enjoyment. 

II. Characters and Incidents. 

In a short introduction like this one cannot hope to explain all the 
ways in which one may rightly study these stories and extracts. We 
shall offer only some suggestions for the study of character and inci- 
dent, and a few hints in the direction of the study of style. Let us 
begin with the extracts from Irving. 

As you think over these characters of Washington Irving's and try 
tojmagine them to yourself, you will perhaps see that there are more 
real characters than those in the stories of Hawthorne. Try to im- 
agine them to yourselves. Think of what they did, what they said, 
how they looked. You will not find much difficulty with Rip Van 
Winkle and Ichabod Crane. Perliaps Rip Van Winkle seems a very 
real character to us because we may have seen Mr. Jefferson acting 
the part in his play or may have seen pictures of him. As for Ichabod 
Crane, it is said that in writing of him Irving had in mind a real 
person : even a slight help from reality would have done much to 
make the character lifelike. 

With Hawtliorne, on the other hand, in these stories at least, the 
characters are different. They are, on the wliole, not ^o much like 
particular people as like kinds of people. It is not always so in 
Hawthorne ; as he grew older and as his stories became longer ro- 
mances, he grew more and more into the way of creating lifelike 
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characters. But in these stories the personages are more types than 
individuals. In '*The Great Stone Face," for instance, there ore, 
besides Ernest, four other personages. But these four, as even tlieir 
names indicate, are meant to represent general kinds of people. We 
have the avaricious man bent on gain, the soldier with the fever for 
glory, the politician whose mind is set more on his own ends than 
on the good of the people, and the poet wlio, in spite of his divine 
inspiration, is but a man. It was necessary to the story to have 
these kinds of people, for it was Hawthorne's idea to show how 
many people there are whom the world thiuks great and makes a 
great stir about, who are really of very little use to tiie world, even 
compared with a quiet country farmer who works with his hands and 
is quite content to do the duty that he finds nearest him and trusts to 
accomplish his allotted task in that way. It is true that Hawthorne 
was so much of a true romancer that he could not make his characters 
types only. Under his hands they became real people, but people by 
no means so completely imagined or represented as Rip Van Winkle 
or Ichabod Crane. It is the same with the other story. Hawthorne 
presents to us seven seekers after the beautiful, all different in char- 
acter. Think them over, however, and you will see that they are 
typical figures. In the hands of a lesser man tiiey would be mere 
names of qualities. But although his story is really something of an 
allegory, Hawthorne does not fall into the difficulty of some writers 
of allegory. He has some of the same power that Bunyan had, who 
was able to make out of the characters of his allegory, people of whom 
Macaulay said that in his hands personifications became real men. 

When we have gone as far as tliis, we shall easily see how very 
different are these stories of Irving and of Hawthorne. The men 
were different — one was a cheery humorist, in whose mind every- 
thing that he saw fell naturally into some bright or attractive form, 
and the other was a man of moods, who was always thinking over 
the strange contradictions in human life and the w^onderful incon- 
sistencies in the human soul. But let us beware of thinking that 
when we have said so much we have settled Irving and Hawthorne 
and put each in his pigeon-hole. They were different, certainly, but 
each had about him mucli that we find in the other. Is there no 
lesson in life that we find in Rip Van Winkle ? Is there nothing 
remarkable in such a character as Ichubod Crane ? Is there no 
cheerfulness or humor about Hawthorne ? The. character of Ernest 
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is strong and bright, tlie young lovers are very charming and tender. 
There is humor enough, too, in the satire of *'The Great Stone 
Face " ; and in some other stories of Hawthorne we should find it 
without the sombre tinge here present. 

When we turn to the two chapters from Scott's ** Tales of a Grand- 
fatlier," we see that we cannot look upon them chiefly with a view to 
their characters. For this there are several reasons. For one thing, 
the first cliapter giving the story of Macbeth is really a re-telling of 
the story of Shakespeare's tragedy, and the Macbeth of the Tales is 
the Macbeth of the play, a strong, firmly drawn personage, but 
presented here only in the main lines, with more thought for a plain 
telling of an interesting story than for any drawing of character. In 
the chapter on Wallace we have a popular hero, dear to all Scots. 
But Wallace lived long since, in an obscure and troubled time ; as 
Scott himself says (p. 132), nobody at that time wrote down any- 
thing, and afterward there was as much false as true in the recollec- 
tion of the people. So we have in Scott's story merely the main lines 
of the brave champion of his country's rights, and not a careful 
picture of a historical character. But another reason rather more 
noteworthy is, that here the story is really of more importance than 
the characters in the story. In Irving and Hawthorne it was not so. 
In a fine work of fiction the characters are generally more important 
than the story : the author often thinks of them first, and the story 
goes along as such people would have made it, had they been real 
people. But this is history, and in it Scott had rather in mind the 
desire to tell what happened than to call up any particular characters 
from the past. He cannot, of course, do the one without in a measure 
doing the other, but the predominant influence is the more notice- 
able. 

When we come to Dickens, however, we are again on good ground 
for character study. Dickens is better known for the characters he 
created than for anything else. He is famous for humorous incident, 
too, but his characters are better remembered even than his incidents. 
The great interest in his novels is rarely an interest in seeing how 
the story will turn out. Some of Dickens's stories are very compli- 
cated, but in the novel from which our extracts are taken there is 
hardly any continued story at all. Dickens began **The Pickwick 
Papers " meaning to make merely a series of sketches of the coniic 
adventures of a number of would-be sportsmen. As he went on he 
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became interested (and so did his readers) in the characters whom he 
created, and lie wove their adventures into something of a story. 
But still, ^^ The Pickwick Papers" is famous chiefly for its incidents 
and its characters. Of these Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller arc, of 
course, the chief. 

But although the chief characters in the novel, they are not, nor 
should we expect them to be, presented very carefully in the par- 
ticular chapter which forms the greater part of our extract. It is 
one of the best known chapters in the book : Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller both appear in it, and both, of course, in away quijp in keep- 
ing with their general dispositions. But by tlie time the reader of 
the book has reached the great case of Bardell va. Pickwick, the 
characters of Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller are well established in 
liis mind. Hence Dickens is here free to devote himself chiefly to 
giving a picture of incident and manners, and in this extract it is the 
incident and manners tliat hold our attention rather tlian character. 
It is a most humorous picture, a little exaggerated, of coui*se, of legal 
procedure in England some sixty years ago, legal procedure not so 
different on the whole from our own — so nearly like it, in fact, that 
we can easily appreciate the humorous points. 

There remains the extract from Victor Hugo. We have little of 
character here : only the dark, mysterious, commanding figure of the 
old passenger in the peasant costume. He is evidently to be a figure 
in the novel in which this extract is near the beginning. But al- 
though we can easily imagine him to ourselves in tliose strange Breton 
clothes that they still wear in that rocky peninsula that juts out into 
the Atlantic, although it is not hard to imagine how he looked, yet 
we do not know who or what he was. A man of authority and de- 
cision and judgment certainly, of so much we may be sure, but on 
the whole we cannot say we know him. What is there, then, in the 
passage that we can know ? The incident of the escaped carronade 
and its sequel, the escape of the old passenger. That is something 
characteristic of Victor Hugo. It is not a commonplace incident out 
of everyday life, it is extraordinary, remarkable, and yet by no means 
impossible ; for we can imagine to ourselves how easily it might all 
have occurred. How graphically it is told, what life and vigor it has. 
How fast the attention is held by the sudden changes: danger from 
the escaped gun is done away with by the bold gunner, his brave act 
is rewarded but his folly is punished, the commander of the Vendue 
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is in peril of capture but escnpes in an open boat, lie is in sudden 
danger from the seaman, and it is only by the realization of the situar 
tion by the sailor that we see him once more in safety. Certainly 
this incident is manipulated in a masterly manner. It holds our 
attention by playing alternately on hope and fear. 

We have now gone over our five extracts, and have seen some of 
the especial points about each ; we are able to compare these authors, 
one against the other; we have done something to get at the true 
quality of each, and so can appreciate each the better. 

III. Style. 

There is an immense amount that may be done in studying the 
style of an author, and much of it is apt to be very tedious, especially 
to younger readers. Yet writers will always write differently, and 
the reason why they write differently will be because they are them- 
selves different. If we can get at the important differences in their 
style or way of writing, we shall know something worth knowing 
about them. But it is not very easy to say just what points of style 
are important, and what are not. 

One thing, however, easy to remark, is that all these extracts are 
alike in that they are all narratives. We may learn something in 
comparing their differences from this standpoint. For they are dif- 
ferent from each other. Hawthorne in **The Great Stone Face," 
almost at once brings forward his characters, Ernest and his mother, 
as though they were before us, looking at the Great Stone Face and 
speaking with each other. Do the others do so ? Irving certainly 
does not, at least in the first two stories. Scott has no conversation 
at all — he generally tells what was said — is the reason that he was 
writing history and not fiction ? How is it with Dickens ? with 
Victor Hugo ? This seems rather an important matter. Is it not a 
more vivid, more lifelike way of writing to present one's characters 
to the reader and to let him hear them speak ? Why should not 
Irving introduce Rip at the beginning of the story, talking with his 
wife and children ? Why does he begin by doing all the talking 
himself ? 

It may be because Irving was very much at home in the art of tell- 
ing things himself. Not only are his stories what we may call *' very 
easy reading," but his histories are also. Still, we may ask ourselves 
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which is the more graphic method, — to tell what happened, or to pre- 
sent one's characters and let them speak for themselves ? The latter 
is what the dramatist has to do. His characters do all the talking : 
there is no description at all. How is it with the various authors 
here ? Here, of course, we have a good deal of description. Which 
of our authors has the most ? Which tells not only what people did, 
but how they looked and how they felt and what sort of things there 
were around them ? If Hawthorne plunges at once into conversation, 
Irving plunges at once into description. There is a good deal of 
description in the stories from Irving : we may compare it with the 
other pieces, and perhaps see how it is done. Is it made up of many 
little touches, or is it broad and general ? There is description, of 
people at least, in Dickens, but it is certainly not so detailed as is 
the case with Irving. 

When we come to Scott, something else may be noted about the 
style, something which he mentions himself. In the Preface to his 
book he says : *'The Author may here mention that, after commenc- 
ing his task in a manner obvious to the most limited capacity, of 
which the Tale of Macbeth is an example, he was led to take a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, by finding that a style considerably more 
elevated was more interesting to his juvenile reader. There is no 
harm, but, on the contrary, there is benefit in presenting a child with 
ideas somewhat beyond his easy and immediate comprehension. 
The difiiculties thus offered, if not too great or too frequent, stiniu* 
late curiosity and encourage exertion." We may, then, compare these 
extracts with those of the other autliors, to see what Scott means 
when he says that his style here is so simple. **Rip Van Winkle," 
though entertaining enough to children, was written for older peo- 
ple. What difference is there between Irving's manner and the 
manner of Scott in ** Tales of a Grandfather " ? 

When we turn to Dickens, we may at once observe something, al- 
though it may not be very easy to explain it. He says that Mr. 
Pickwick's rooms were ** peculiarly adapted for a man of liis genius 
and observation"; he says of his landlady that she had ^'a natural 
genius for cooking, improved by study and long practice into an ex- 
quisite talent." That is certainly rather a peculiar way of saying that 
a man's rooms were convenient, and that the landlady was a good 
cook. If you look further through the extract, you will find many 
other expressions like these. It was' one of the characteristics of 
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Dickens that he loved to make fun by writing about ordinary things 
in an elevated and lofty way. It is not everybody who can do this 
successfully : Dickens could, because he almost invented the practice 
himself. It was natural to him, a part of his natural humor. We 
should ourselves be careful not to adopt such a manner, however 
much we may enjoy it in another. 

Of our last extract not much need be said so far as style is con- 
cerned,- for we have here not the original as Victor Hugo wrote it, 
but a translation. A translation can rarely give all the particular 
qualities of the original. One thing, however, will be easily noticed, 
namely, the fact that on the average the sentences are much shorter 
than in the extracts from English literature. This is not something 
merely accidental or pedantic. A thing written in short sentences 
sounds differently from a thing written in long sentences. Victor 
Hugo wrote, on the average, much shorter sentences than the other 
authors in our collection, and that makes his style different from theirs. 
It is rather a good exercise to determine the average sentence-length 
of an author. You must take a good many sentences to get a fair 
average, and if you try with several authors you will often find that 
they differ, although the English authors in this book are much alike 
in this respect. The usage in English sentence-length has been 
changing. Of course, an author writes with only a general notion of 
what sentence-length seems to him best. But two or three hundred 
years ago the sentences were very long indeed, and fifty years ago 
they were often very short. Now they seem to be growing a little 
longer. Macaulay's average sentence-length was about twenty-five 
words. Probably our best writers nowadays write longer sentences. 

But such studies as those on sentence-length are, in any detail, 
more suitable for advanced students than for tliose whose chief aim 
is to form a taste for good authors. To that end have been directed 
the few studies in the general character of our extracts and in the 
important characteristics of the style. The result of such studies 
should be, as has been said, to give us a better idea of the real nature 
of each author and each extract, so that we shall appreciate each 
better and enjoy each more. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Washington Irving was one of the earliest and most distinguished of 
American writers. He was born in New York city in 1783, just at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, and was given the name at that time 
dearest to American hearts. lie was educated for the legal profession ; 
but his tastes were in the direction of literature, and as early as 1802 
his *' Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle " appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 

Irving made numerous contributions in 1807 to Salmctgundi, a popular 
semi-monthly sheet conducted by himself, his brother William, and 
James K. Paulding. This was the beginning of his literary career. 
Soon after, in 1809, his ** History of New York, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker," was published, a good-natured burlesque on the old Dutch set- 
tlers of New York. It was received with immediate favor, and established 
his position as a humorous writer. It was everywhere read and admired. 
Walter Scott, ** his sides sore from laughing," praised it warmly. 

In 1815 Irving went to England to represent a mercantile business in 
which he was a partner with his brothers. The business proved unsuc- 
cessful, and he turned his thoughts seriously to literature as a life work. 
In 1820 he completed *' The Sketch-Book," a series of short tales and 
essays, sentimental and humorous, mainly illustrative of English manners 
and scenery. It was published in the United States, and was received 
there with universal delight, and with cordial favor in England. 

" Bracebridge Hall " was published in 1822 and ** Tales of a Traveller " 
in 1824. In 1826 he went to Spain, and began the long and arduous 
studies which were the foundation of his more important serious works : 
" The Life and Voyages of Columbus " (1828), ** Conquest of Granada " 
(1829), " Voyages of the Companions of Columbus " (1831), *' The Alham- 
bra " (1832), ** Legends of the Conquest of Spain (1835)," ** Mahomet and 
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His Successors" (1860). He visited Granada, and lived, while gather- 
ing material for " The Alhainbra," tor nearly three months in the old 
Moorish castle bearing that name. 

Returning to America in 1832, after an absence of seventeen years, he 
was received in New York with great enthusiasm, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished living men of letters. He made an extended tour through the 
West, in whose development he was greatly interested, and publishod 
in 1835 '* A Tour of the Prairies," a narrative of his travels, and in tlie 
following year "Astoria," an account of the fur companies which had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains and made settlements on the Pacific coast. 

In 1842 he accepted an appointment as United States Minister to Spain. 
Returning to New York in 1846, he remodelled for his own residence an 
old Dutch house in Tarrytown, afterwards known as Sunnyside, near the 
scene of his legend of ** Sleepy Hollow," and here spent the remainder of 
his life. In 1855 he published '* Wolfe rt's Roost," in which he gracefully 
wreathed legend and fancy about his home, which he had at first named 
•• The Roost" (or Rest). In 1849 he published his well-known ** Life of 
Goldsmith." His " Life of Washington " (5 vols., 1855-1859), was, as he 
wished it to be, hit: crowning work. The last volume was finished in 
May, 1859, only six months before his death, November 28, 1859. 

America has produced few writers of higher Hteraiy distinction than 
Irving. **Diedrich Knickerbocker," ** Sleepy Hollow," "Rip Van 
Winkle," **Ichabod Crane," have become most familiar names. Senti- 
ment and abundant humor characterize his writings. His keen insight, 
graphic descriptions, and clear and rhythmical style enabled him to hold 
firmly the attention of cultivated readers. 

As a man, Irving was— to quote from Thackeray's graceful tribute to 
his character — *'in his family gentle, generous, good-humored, affection- 
ate, self-denying ; iu society a delightful example of complete gentle- 
manhood ; quite unspoiled by prosperity ; never obsequious to the great, 
or, worse still, to the base and mean, as some public men are forced to 
be ; eager to acknowledge every contemporary's merit ; always kind and 
affable with the young members of his calling ; in his professional bar- 
gains and mercantile dealings delicately honest and grateful. He was, at 
the same time, doubly dearto men of letters, not for his wit and genius 
merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, probity, and a pure life." 



RIP VAN WINKLE, 

A POSTHI7MOI7S * WBITLN^G OF DIEDRICH ILXICKERBOCKEB. 

BjT Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 

Tnith is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre— Cabtwrioht. 

[The following Tale was found among the papers of the late 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New- York, 
who was Tery cnrions in* the Dutch History of the province, 
and the manners of the descendants from its primitive settlers. 
His historical researches, however, did not lie so much among 
books as among men ; for the former are lamentably scanty 
on his favorite topics; whereas he found the old burghers, 
and still more, their wives, rich in that legendary lore, so 
invaluable to true history. Whenever, therefore, he happened 
upon a genuine Dutch family, . snugly shut up in its low- 
roofed farm-house, under a spreading sycamore, he looked 
upon it as a little clasped volume of black-letter, and studied 
it with the zeal of a bookworm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the 
province, during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he 
published some years since. There have been various opinions 
as to the literary character of his work, and, to tell the truth, 
it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is 
its scrupulous accuracy, which, indeed, was a little questioned, 
on its first appearance, but has since been completely estab- 
lished ; and it is now admitted into all historical collections, 
as a book of unquestionable authority.* 

1 pnblishad after the author's death. paragraph, that Irving waa hlmaelf the aa- 

t Is not this an nnaenal constmction ? thor of the hook, and that as literature it is 

• We mwst remember, on reeding this highly esteemed and as history not ataU. 
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The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his 
work, and now, that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much 
harm to his memory, to say, that his time might have been 
much better employed in weightier labors. He, however, 
was apt to ride his hobby his own way ; and though it did now 
and then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbors, 
and grieve the spirit of some friends for whom he felt the 
truest deference and affection, yet his errors and follies are 
remembered " more in sorrow than in anger/' and it begins 
to be suspected, that he never intended to injure or offend. 
But however his memory may be appreciated by critics, it is 
still held dear among many folk, whose good opinion is well 
worth having ; particularly by certain biscuit-bakers, who have 
gone so far as to imprint his likeness on their new-year cakes, 
and have thus given him a chance for immortality, almost 
equal to the being stamped on a Waterloo medal, or a Queen 
Anne's farthing.] 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must re- 
member the Kaatskill* Mountains. They are a dismembered 
branch of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away to 
the west of the river, swelling up to a noble height, and lord- 
ing it ov^r the surrounding country. Every change of season, 
every change of weather, indeed every hour of the day pro- 
duces some change in the magical hues and shapes of these 
mountains ; and they are regarded by all the good wives, far 
and near, fls perfect barometers. When the weather is fair 
and settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print 
their bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; but sometimes, 
when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a 
hood of gray vapors about their summits, which in the last 
rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up like a crown of 
glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 

1 vow more oommonly spelled CatskUl. 
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descried the light smoke curling up from a yillage,' whose 
shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blae tints 
of the upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer 
landscape. It is a little yillage of great antiquity, haying 
been founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early 
times of the province, just about the beginning of the govern- 
ment of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace ! ), 
and there were some of the houses of the original settlers 
standing within a few years, built of small yellow bricks, 
brought from Holland, having latticed windows and gable 
fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses 
(which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
weather-beaten), there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, good- 
natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a 
descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in 
the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied 
him to the siege of fort Christina.* He inherited, however, 
but little of the martial character of his ancestors. I have 
observed that he was a simple, good-natured man ; he was 
moreover a kind neighbor, and an obedient henpecked hus- 
band. Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing 
that meekness of spirit which gained him such universal pop- 
ularity ; for those men are most apt to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad, who are under the discipline of shrews 
at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and 
malleable in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, and a 
curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A ter- 
magant' wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered 

* Irving bad no special village in mind, * a Swediah tettlement on the Delaware, 

for at this time (1819) he b^d Been the Cats- * As a noon, the word means a brawling 

kills only from the river. In 1832, on his womsn ; hut it is often used as an ad- 

retam from Earope, he visited the Catskills jective. 
lor the ilrst tfane. 
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a tolerable blessing ; and if so^ Bip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 

Certain it is^ that he was a great fayorite among all the 
good wives of the Tillage^ who, as usual with the amiable sex, 
took his part in all family squabbles, and never failed, when- 
ever they talked those matters over in their evening gossip- 
ings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children 
of the village, too, would shout with joy whenever he ap- 
proached. He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them 
long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he was surrounded by a troop 
of them hanging on his skirts, clambering on his back, and 
playing a thousand tricks on him with impunity ; and not a 
dog would bark at him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder, for hours together, trudging 
through woods and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to 
shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse 
to assist a neighbor even in the roughest toil, and was a fore- 
most man at all country frolics for husking Indian com, or 
building stone fences. The women of the village, too, used 
to employ him to run their errands, and to do such little odd 
jobs as their less obliging husbands would not do for them ; — 
in a word, Eip was ready to attend to anybody's business but 
his own ; but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in 
order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm ; 

.it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole 

country ; everything about it went wrong, atid would go wrong 
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in spite of him. His fences were continually falling to pieces ; 
his cow would either go astray^ or get among the cabbages ; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields that anywhere 
else ; the rain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do ; so that though his patrimonial 
estate had dwindled away under his management, acre by acre, 
until there was little more left than a mere patch of Indian 
com and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm in 
the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they be- 
longed to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his 
own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen trooping like a 
colt at his mother's heels, equipped in a pair of his father's 
^ cast-off galligaskins,' which he had much ado to hold up with 
one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, 
eat white bread or brown, whicheyer can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled 
life away, in perfect contentment ; but his wife kept continu- 
ally dinning in his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, 
and the ruin he was bringing on his family. 

Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was incessantly going, 
and everything he said or did was sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had but one way of replying to all 
lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown 
into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always 
provoked a fresh volley from his wife, so that he was fain to 
draw off his forces, and take to the outside of the house— the 
only side which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked husband.' 

> breeches. shrew, bat there can be no doabt that she 

* Irving presents Mrs. Vaa WinUe as a bad the right on her side. 
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Rip*s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much henpecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle re- 
garded them as companions in idleness, and even looked npon 
Wolf with an evil eye, as the caase of his master's going so 
often astray. Trae it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honorable dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever scoured 
the woods — but what courage can withstand the ever-during 
and all-besetting terrors of a woman's tongue ? The moment 
Wolf entered the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground, or curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a 
gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van 
Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he 
would fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Time grew worse and worse with Eip Van Winkle, as years 
of matrimony rolled on : a tart temper neyer mellows with 
age, and a sharp tongue is the only edge tool that grows 
keener with constant use. For a long while he used to con- 
sole himself, when driven from home, by frequenting a kind 
of perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, and other idle 
personages of the village, which held its sessions on a bench 
before a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of his 
majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in the shade 
of a long lazy summer's day, talking listlessly over village 
gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it 
would have been worth any statesman's money to have heard 
the profound discussions which sometimes took place, when by 
chance an old newspaper fell into their hands, from some 
passing traveller. How solemnly they would listen to the 
contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bunimel, the school- 
master, a dapper, learned little man, who was not to be 
daunted by the most gigantic word in the dictionary ; and how 
sagely they would deliberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto * were completely controlled by 

> a private gathering ; eapecially, as the word ia used in English, for political parposes. 
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Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the Tillage, and landlord of 
the inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the san, and keep 
in the shade of a large tree ; so that the neighbors could tell 
the hour by his movements as accurately as by a sun-dial.^ 
It is true, he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
incessantly. His adherents, however, (for every great man 
has his adherents,) perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When anything that was read or re- 
lated displeased him, ho was observed to smoke his pipe 
vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent, and angry 
pufFs ; but when pleased, he would inhale the smoke slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds, and 
sometimes taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 
fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his 
head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in 
upon the tranquillity of the assemblage, and call the members 
all to nought; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Ved- 
der himself, sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible 
yirago,' who charged him outright with encouraging her hus- 
band in habits of idleness. 

Poor Eip was at last reduced almost to despair, and his only 
alternative to escape from the labor of the farm and the clamor 
of his wife, was to take gun in hand, and stroll away into the 
woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of 
a tree, and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with 
whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. 
*^Poor Wolf," he would say, **thy mistress leads thee a dog's 
life of it ; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou shalt 
never want a friend to stand by thee ! '* Wolf would wag his 
tail, look wistfully in his master's face, and if dogs can feel 

> In olden times, when watches and clocks were lees common, snn-dials were very 
nsnal means of telling time. ' a fler^ and mascnlinc woman. 
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pity, I verily believe he reciprocated the g^ntiment with all 
his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine antumnal day. Rip 
had unconscionsly scrambled to one of the highest parts of the 
Kaatskill Mountains. He was after his favorite sport of 
squirrel-shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and re- 
echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll ' covered 
with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. 
From an opening between the trees, he could overlook all the 
lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at 
a distance the lordly Hudson^ far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with frag- 
ments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the 
reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay mus- 
ing on this scene ; evening was gradually advancing ; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows over the 
valleys ; he saw that it would be dark long before he could 
reach the village ; and he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought 
of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a dis- 
tance hallooing, *' Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle I '' He 
looked around, but could see nothing but a crow winging its 
solitary flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy 
must have deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he 
heard the same cry ring through the still evening air, " Rip 

1 The local tradition points out a spot written, he visited Catskill Moantain for 

about half-way up on the eastern slope of the first time and saw " the waterfall* glen, 

Catskill Mountain. Irving, however, had no etc., that are pointed out as the veritable 

especial place in mind ; at this time he had haunts pf Kip Van Winkle." He found 

never explored the Catskills himself. His the wild scenery of the mountatoa to be far 

description, therefore, cannot be easily veri- beyond his conception, 
fled. In 18S2, years after the story was 
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Van Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle 1 ' — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and giving a low growl^ skulked to his 
master's side^ looking fearfnlly down into the glen. Rip now 
felt a yagne apprehension stealing over him ; he looked anx- 
iously in the same direction^ and perceived a strange figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
something he carried on his back. He was surprised to see 
any human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, but 
supposing it to be some one of the neighborhood in need of 
his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at the sin- 
gularity of the stranger's appearance. He was a short square- 
built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. 
His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist— several pair of breeches,' the outer 
one of ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoul- 
ders a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made signs 
for Rip to approach and assist him wifch the load. Though 
rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip com- 
plied with his usual alacrity, and mutually relieving each other, 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of 
a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now and 
then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft between lofty 
rocks, toward which their rugged path conducted. He paused 
for an instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one of 
those transient thunder-showers which often take place in the 
mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded 
by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which, im- 
pending trees shot their branches, so that you only caught 
glimpses of the azure sky, and the bright evening cloud. 

* Irving delighted to call attention to wearing many pairs of breeches or many 
what he insisted was the Dutch habit of petticoats. 
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During the whole time, Rip and his companion had labored 
on in silence ; for though the former marvelled greatly what 
could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild 
mountain, yet there was something strange and incomprehen- 
sible about the unknown, that inspired awe, and checked 
familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder pre* 
sented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing at nine-pins. They 
were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion : some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
most of them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
that of the guide's. Their visages too, were peculiar : one had 
a large head, broad face, and small piggish eyes ; the face of 
another seemed toconsist entirely of nose, and was surmounted 
by a white sugar-loaf * hat, set off with a little red cock's tail. 
They all had beards, of various shapes and colors. There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout 
old gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance ; he wore 
a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in 
them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an 
old Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van Schaick, 
th0 village parson, and which had been brought over from 
Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they main- 
tained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and 
were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure he had 
ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene 
but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder.- 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they sud- 

1 Sogar-loaves are uncommon nowadays. A sugar-loaf hat had a high, pointed crown. 
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denly desisted from their play, aod stared at bim with such a 
fixed statne-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre 
countenances, that his heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. His companion now emptied the contents of 
the keg into large flagons, and made signs to bim to wait npon 
the company. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then returned to 
their game. 

By degrees, Bip's awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the 
beverage, which he found had much of the flavor of excellent 
Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
tempted to repeat the draught. One taste provoked another, 
and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so often, that at 
length his senses were overpowered, his eyes swatn in his head, 
his head gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll from 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed 
his eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle was 
wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
" Surely," thought Eip, *' I have not slept here all night.'* 
He recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with the keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild 
retreat among the rocks — the wo-begone party at nine-pins—^ 
the flagon — " Oh 1 that wicked flagon I '* thought Eip—" what 
excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle ? *' 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock* lying by 
him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the 
stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave royster- 
ers of the mountain had put a trick up on him, and having 
dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, 
had disappeared, but he might have strayed away after a squir- 

1 more commouly called a flintlock. 
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rel or partridge. He whistled after him and shouted his 
name, but all in vain ; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
shout, bat no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening's 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand his 
dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in 
the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. " These moun- 
tain beds do not agree with me,'* thought Eip, ** and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall 
have a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.'' With some 
difficulty he got down into the glen ; he found the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascended the preceding 
evening ; but to his astonishment a mountain stream was now 
foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, and filling the 
glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel ; and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grape vines that twisted 
their coils and tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind 
of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; but no traces of such 
opening remained. The rocks presented a high impenetrable 
wall, over which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of 
feathery foam, and fell into a broad de^ep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor 
Eip was brought to a stand. He again called and whistled 
after his dog ; he was only answered by the cawing of a flock 
of idle crows, sporting high in the air about a dry tree that 
overhung a sunny precipice ; and who, secure in their eleva- 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man's per- 
plexities. What was to be done ? The morning was passing 
away, and Eip felt famished for want of his breakfast. He 
grieved to give up his dog and gun ; he dreaded to meet his 
wife ; but it would not do to starve among the mountains. 
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He shook his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a 
heart full of trouble and anxiety, tamed his steps homeward. 

As he approached the Tillage, he met a number of people, 
but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with everyone in the coun- 
try round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all stared at him 
with equal marks of surprise, and whenever they cast eyes 
upon him, inyariably stroked their chins. The constant recur- 
rence of this gesture, induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the 
same, when, to his astonishment, he found his beard had 
grown a foot long ! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and point- 
ing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which he 
recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered : it was larger and more popu- 
lous. There were rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his familiar haunts had dis- 
appeared. Strange names were over the doors — strange faces 
at the windows — everything was strange. His mind now mis- 
gave him ; he began to doubt whether both he and the world 
around him were not bewitched. Surely this was his native 
village, which he had left but a day before. There stood the 
Eaatskill Mountains — there ran the silver Hudson at a dis- 
tance — there was every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been— Rip was sorely perplexed — "That flagon last night,'* 
thought he, " has addled my poor head sadly \" 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own bouse, which he approached with silent awe, expecting 
every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. 
He found the house gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the 
windows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A half- 
starved dog, that looked like Wolf^ was ckulking about it. 
Rip called him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his 
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teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed. — '* My 
very dog,'' sighed poor Rip, " has forgotten me 1" 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat' order. It was empty, forlorn, 
and apparently abandoned. This desolateuess overcame all 
his connubial fears — he called loudly for his wife and children 
— the lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and 
then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the 
village inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping windows, some 
of them broken, and mended with old hats and petticoats, and 
over the door was painted, ^^ The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
Doolittle." Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked like a red 
night-cap,* and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a 
singular assemblage of stars and stripes ' — all this was strange 
and incomprehensible. He recognized on the sign, however, 
the ruby face of King George, under which he had smoked 
so many a peaceful pipe, but even this was singularly meta- 
morphosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue and 
buff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, the 
head was decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters. General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but 
none that Rip recollected. The very character of the people 
seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious 
tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, 
with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco smoke, instead of idle speeches ; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an 

1 It v/as a Liberty Wp. of course, who had uever before seen the 

* It Vt'as singular only to Rip Van Winkle, Stars and Stripes. 
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ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean bilious-looking 
fellowy with his •pockets full of handbills, was haranguing 
vehemently about rights of citizens — election — members of 
Congress — ^liberty — Bunker's hill — heroes of seventy-six — > 
and other words, that were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, his 
rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women 
and children that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot, with great curiosity. The 
orator bustled up to him, and drawing him partly aside, in- 
quired, "On which side he voted?'* Eip stared in vacant 
stupidity. Another short but busy little fellow pulled him by 
the arm, and rising on tiptoe, inquired iu his ear, " Whether 
he was Federal or Democrat'' * Kip was equally at a loss to 
comprehend the question ; when a knowing, self-important old 
gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through the 
crowd, putting them to the right and left with his elbows as 
he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, with one 
arm a-kimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating", as it were, into his very soul, de- 
manded in an austere tone, " What brought him to the elec- 
tion with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village ?" 

" Alas 1 gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, " I am 
a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject 
of the King, God bless him ! " 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — " a tory !' 
a tory I a spy 1 a refugee ! hustle him ! away with him ! " 

It was with great difficulty that the self-important man in 
the cocked hat restored order ; and having assumed a tenfold 

> the early party-names in the United near the people as possible. The Federalist 

States. The Federalists believed in a strong party, as such, luis now passed away, 

general government ; the Democrats bo- > The adherents of the English in the 

Ueved that political power should remain as Bevolution were called Tories. 
2 
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austeFity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
what- he came there for, and whom he was seeking. The 
poor man humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but 
merely came there in search of some of his neighbors, who 
used to keep about the tavern. 

" Well — who are they ? — name them." 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, "Whereas 
Nicholas Vedder?" 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin, piping voice, ** Nicholas Vedder? why, he 
is dead and gone these eighteen years ! There was a wooden 
tomb-stone in the church-yard that used to tell all about him, 
but that's rotten and gone too.'^ 

'' Where's Brom Dutcher ? " 

** Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war ; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony-Point' — 
others say he was drowned in the squall, at the foot of An- 
tony's Nose. I don't know — he never came back again.'* 

*' Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? " 

" He went off to the wars, too; was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress." 

Eip's heart died away, at hearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the 
world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he could not 
understand : war — Congress — Stony-Point ! — he had no cour- 
age to ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
*^ Does nobody here know Eip Van Winkle ? " 

'' Oh, Eip Van Winkle ! " exclaimed two or three. '' Oh, 
to be sure 1 that's Eip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against 
the tree." 

Eip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself 
as he went up the mountain ; apparently as lazy, and certainly 

1 The British position on Stony Point eral Anthony Wayne, 
was talieu by storm, July 16, 1770, by Geu- 
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as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confounded. 
He doubted his own identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilderment^ the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
name ? 

" God knows/' exclaimed he at his wit's end ; " Fra not 
myself — Fm somebody else — that's me yonder — ^no — that's 
somebody else, got into my shoes — I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they^ve changed my 
gan, and eyerything's changed, and Fm changed, and I can't 
tell what's my name, or who I am 1" 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their fore- 
heads.' There was a whisper^ also, about securing the gun, 
and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief; at the veiy 
suggestion of which, the self-important man with the cocked 
hat retired with some precipitation. At this critical moment 
a fresh comely woman passed through the throng to get a 
peep at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to cry, *^ Hush, 
Rip," cried she, ^' hush, you liUle fool ; the old man won't 
hurt you." The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollections in his 
mind. 

^^What is your name, my good woman ?" asked he. 

** Judith Gardenier." 

'^And your father's name ?" 

*'Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; its 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun, and 
never has been heard of since — his dog came home without 
him ; but whether he shot himself, or was carried away by 
the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but he put it with a 
faltering voice : 

' Thoj BAant that he was weak in the head. 
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" Whereas your mother f 

Oh^ she too had died but a short time since : she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England pedler. 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
Tiie honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. '^ I am your father I^' 
cried he — "Young Eip Van Winkle once — old Kip Van 
Winkle now — Does nobody know poor Eip Van Winkle ! " 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering 
under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, " Sure enough I 
it is Eip Van Winkle — it is himself. Welcome home again, 
old neighbor — Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years ?'' 

Eip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one. night. The neighbors stared when 
they heard it ; some were seen to wink at each other, and put 
their tongues in their cheeks ; and the self-important man in 
the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned 
to the field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, and shook 
his head — upon which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old 
Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. 
He was a descendant of the historian of that name,* who wrote 
one of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the 
most ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all 
the wonderful events and traditions of the neighborhood. 
He recollected Eip at once, and corroborated his story in the 
most satisfactory manner. He assured the company that it 
was a fact, handed down from his ancestor the historian, that 
the Kaatskill Mountains had always been haunted by strange 
beings. That it was aflBrmed that the great Hendrick Hud- 
son, the first discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind 

> Adrian van der Donck published his " Description of New Netherlaiid '' in 1666. 
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of vigil there eyery twenty years, with his crew of the Half- 
moon, being permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river and the 
great city called by his name/ That his father had once seen 
them in their old Dntch dresses playing at nine-pins in the 
hollow of the mountain ; and that he himself had heard, one 
summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals 
of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and 
returned to the more important concerns of the election. 
Bip's daughter took him home to live with her ; she had a 
snug, well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a 
husband, whom Bip recollected for one of the urchins that 
used to climb upon his back. As to Bip's son and heir, who 
was the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was 
employed to work on the farm ; but evinced a hereditary dis- 
position to attend to anything else but his business. 

Bip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for 
the wear and tear of time ; and preferred making friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into 
great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can do nothing with impunity, he 
took his place once more on the bench, at the inn door, and 
was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a 
chronicle of the old times " before the war.'* It was some 
time before he could get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange events that had 
taken place during his torpor. How that there had been a 
revolutionary war — that the country had thrown off the yoke 
of old England — and that, instead of being a subject of his 
majesty George the Third, he was now a free citizen of the 

1 Irving must have boen thinking chiefly of the river. The city of Hudion is on the 
other side of the river and farther up. 
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United States. Bip, in fact, was no politician ; the changes 
of states and empires made but little impression on him ; but 
there was one species of despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was — petticoat government. Happil)^ 
that was at an end ; he had got his neck out of the yoke of 
matrimony, and could go in and out whenever he pleased, 
without dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. When- 
ever her name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast lip his eyes ; which might 
pass either for an expression of resignation to his fate, or joy 
at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arriyed at 
Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on 
some points every time he told it, which was doubtless owing 
to his having so recently awaked. It at last settled down pre- 
cisely to the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or 
child in the neighborhood, but knew it by heart. Some 
always pretended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that 
Eip had been out of his head, and that this was one point on 
which he always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabi- 
tants, however, almost universally gave it full credit. Even 
to this day, they never hear a thunder-storm of a summer 
afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hud- 
son and his crew are at their game of nine-pino ; and it is a 
common wish of all henpecked husbands in the neighborhood 
when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might have a 
quieting draught out of Eip Van Winkle's flagom 

NoTK BY Irving.— The foregoing talc, I give it iny full belief, for I know the vi- 

one would suspect, had been Buggested to cinity of our old Dutch settlements to have 

Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German su- been very subject to marvellous events and 

perstition about the Emperor Frederick der appearances. Indeed, I have heard many 

Rothbart and the KyffhftuBer mountain ; stranger stories than this, in the villa^^ca 

the subjoined note, however, which be had along the Hudson ; all of which were too 

append^ to the tale* shows that it is an ab- well authenticated to admit of a doubt I 

solute fact, narrated wUh his usual fidelity, have even talked with Rip Van Winkle my- 

*' The story of Rip Van Winkle may self, who, when last I saw him, was a very 

i^bin incredible to' many, bnt nevertheless venerable old man, and 9o perfectly ra- 
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(found among the papers of the late diedrich 
knickerbocker.) 

A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 

— Cctatle of Indolence, 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coyes which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of 
the river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the 
Tappaan Zee/ and where they always prudently shortened 
sail, and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they 
crossed, there lies a small market town or rural port, which 
by some is called Oreenburgh, but which is more generally 
and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name 
' was given it, we are told, in former days, by the good house- 
wives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate propensity 
of their husbands to linger about the Tillage tavern on market 
days. Be that as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, but 
merely advert to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, there is 
a little valley or rather lap of land among high hills, which 
is one of the quietest places in the whole world. A small 
brook glides through it, with just murmur enough to lull one 
to repose ; and the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping 
of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever breaks in 
upon the uniform tranquillity. 

tional and consistent on every other point, Tlie story, therefore, is beyond the poesi- 

that I think no conscientious person conld bility of doiibt/^ 

refuse to talce this Into the bargain ; nay, I ' The name '* Tappaan *' appears on very 

have seen a certificate on the subject taken early maps ; e.g.^ De Leat^s of 1680, and 

before a coantry justice, and signed with a Van der Donck's of 1656. 

crotB, iu the ju8tice*8 own handwriting. 
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I reooUect that, when a stripliDg, my first exploit in squir- 
rel-shooting was in a groye of tall walnut-trees that shades 
one side of the yaliej. I had wandered into it at noon-time, 
when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the 
roar of my own gun, as it broke the sabbath stillness around, 
and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry echoes. If 
ever I should wish for a retreat whither I might steal from 
the world and its distractions, and dream quietly away the 
remnant of a troubled life, I know of none more promising 
than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar char- 
acter of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the orig- 
inal Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been known 
by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are 
called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighboring 
country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over 
the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. Some say 
that the place was bewitched by a high German * doctor, dur- 
ing the early days of the settlement ; others, that an old 
Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his pow- 
wows • there before the country was discovered by Master 
Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is the place still continues 
under the sway of some witching power, that holds a spell 
over the minds of the good people, causing them to walk in 
a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds of marvel- 
lous beliefs ; are subject to trances and visions, and frequently 
see strange sights, and hear music and voices in the air. 
The whole neighborhood abounds with local tales,* haunted 
spots, and twilight superstitions ; stars shoot and meteors 
glare oftener across the valley than in any other part of the 
country, and the night-mare, with her whole nine fold, seems 
to make it the favorite scene of her gambols. 

1 The Batch are Low German (down near * Originally the word meant an Indian 
the sea). Up toward the mountains the wizard. It was transferred to his incanta- 
people may be called UigU German. tions and consultations, and now has chiefly 

the latter sense. 
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The dominant spirit^ howeyer, that haunts this enchanted 
region^ and seems to be commander-in-chief of all the powers 
of the air^ is the apparition of a figure on horseback without 
a head. It is said by some to be the ghost of a Hessian ' 
trooper, whose head had been carried away by a canoon-ball, 
in some nameless battle during the rcToIutionary war, and 
who is ever and anon seen by the country folk, hurrying 
along in the gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. 
His haunts are not confined to the valley, but extend at times 
to the adjacent roads, and especially to the vicinity of a 
church that is at no great distance. Indeed, certain of the 
most authentic historians of those parts, who have been 
careful in collecting and collating the floating facts concern- 
ing this spectre, allege, that the body of the trooper having 
been in the churchyard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of 
battle in nightly quest of his head, and that the rushing speed 
with which he sometimes passes along the hollow, like a 
midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, and in a hurry 
to get back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary superstition, 
which has furnished materials for many a wild story in that 
region of shadows ; and the spectre is known at all the country 
firesides, by the name of The Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

It is remarkable, that the visionary propensity I have men- 
tioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of the valley, 
but is unconsciously imbibed by everyone who resides there 
for a time. However wide awake they may have been before 
they entered that sleepy region, they are sure, in a little time, 
to inhale the witching influence of the air, and begin to grow 
imaginative — to dream dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud * ; for it 
is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here and there 

> The HesBiana were Boldiers hired by Bngland from the Elector of Hefise-Caasel. 
s praise. 
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embosomed in the great State of New- York, that population^ 
manners, and customs remain fixed, while the great torrent of 
migration and improvement, which is making such incessant 
changes in other parts of this restless country, sweeps by them 
unobserved. They are like those little nooks of still water, 
which border a rapid stream, where we may see the straw and 
bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in their 
mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rush of the passing 
current. Though many years have elapsed since I trod the 
drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I question whether I 
should not still find the same trees and the same families 
vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote period 
of American history, that is to say, some thirty years since,* 
a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane, who sojourned, 
or, as he expressed it, "tarried,'^ in Sleepy Hollow, for the 
purpose of instructing the children of the vicinity. He was a 
native of Connecticut, a State which supplies the Union with 
pioneers for the mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth 
yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and country school- 
masters. The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his 
person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 
shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out 
of his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together. His head was small, 
and flat at top, with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a 
long snipe nose, so that it looked like a weather-cock perched 
npon his spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To 
see him striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, 
with his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of famine descending upon 
the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs ; the windows partly glazed, and 

> This story was probably written in 1818. 
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partly patched with leaves of copy-books. It was most in- 
geniously secured at yacant hours, by a withe twisted in the 
handle of the door^ and stakes set against the window shutters ; 
so that though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he would 
find some embarrassment in getting out ; — an idea most prob- 
ably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van Hooten, from the 
mystery of an eelpot. The school-house stood in a rather 
lonely but pleasant situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, 
with a brook running close by, and a formidable birch-tree 
growing at one end of it. From hence the low murmur of 
his pupils' voices, conning over their lessons, might be heard 
of a drowsy summer's day, like the hum of a beehive; inter- 
rupted now and then by the authoritative voice of the master, 
in the tone of menace or command ; or, peradventure, by the 
appalling sound of the birch, as he urged some tardy loiterer 
along the flowery path of knowledge. Truth to say, he was a 
conscientious man, that ever bore in mind the golden maxim, 
" spare the rod and spoil the child.'' — Ichabod Crane's scholars 
certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was one of 
those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in the smart of 
their subjects ; on the contrary, he administered justice with 
discrimination rather than severity ; taking the burden oflf the 
backs of the weak, and laying it on those of the strong. Your 
mere puny stripling, that winced at the least flourisli of the 
rod, was passed by with indulgence ; but the claims of justice 
were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some little, 
tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked 
and swelled and grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch. 
All this he called ** doing his duty by their parents ; " and he 
never inflicted a chastisement without following it by the 
assurance, so consolatory to the smarting urchin, that " he 
would remember it and thank him for it the longest day he 
had to live." 

When school hours were over, he was even the companion 
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and playmate of the larger boys ; and on holiday afternoons 
would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened 
to have pretty sisters, or good housewives for mothers, noted 
for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed^ it behoved him to 
keep on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising 
from his school was small, and would have been scarcely suf- 
ficient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and though lank, had the dilating powers of an ana- 
conda ; ^ but to help out his maintenance, he was, according to 
country custom in those parts, boarded and lodged at the 
houses of the farmers, whose children he instructed. With 
these he lived successively a week at a time, thus going the 
rounds of the neighborhood, with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his 
rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of schooling 
a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as mere drones, he had 
vai-ious ways of rendering himself both useful and agreeable. 
He assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter labors of 
their farms ; helped to make hay ; mended the fences ; took 
the horses to water ; drove the cows from pasture ; and cut 
wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
dignity and absolute sway, with which he lorded it in his little 
empire, the school, and became wonderfully gentle and ingra- 
tiating. He found favor in the eyes of the mothers by petting 
the children, particularly the youngest; and like the lion 
bold, which whilome so magnanimously the lamb did hold,* 
he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with 
his foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing-master 
of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright shillings by 
instructing the young folks in psalmody. It was a matter of 

> a species of large snake. the verse : 

s The reference is to the f amoas old New ** The Lion bold 

England primer, which, at the letter L, has The Lamb doth hold/* 
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210 little yanity to him on SundaySy to take his station in front 
of the church gallery, with a band of chosen singers ; where, 
in his own mind, he completely carried away the palm from 
the parson. Certain it is, his Toice resoanded far uboye all 
the rest of the congregation, and there are peculiar quavers 
still to be heard in that chnrch, and which may even be heard 
half a mile off, quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on 
a still Sunday morning, which are said to be legitimately 
descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers 
little make-shifts, in that ingenious way which is commonly 
denominated '*by hook and by crook,*' the worthy pedagogue 
got on tolerably enough, and was thought, by all who under- 
stood nothing of the labor of head-work, to have a wonderful 
easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance 
in the female circle of a i*ural neighborhood ; being considered 
a kind of idle gentleman-like personage, of vastly superior 
taste and accomplishments to the rough country swains, and, 
indeed, inferior in learning only to the parson. His appear- 
ance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir at the tea- 
table of a farm-house, and the addition of a supernumerary 
dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the parade of 
a silver tea-pot. Our man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly 
happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. How he 
would figure among them in the churchyard between services 
on Sundays 1 gathering grapes for them from the wild vines 
that overrun the surrounding trees ; reciting for their amuse- 
ment all the epitaphs on the tombstones ; or sauntering, with 
a whole bevy of them, along the banks of the adjacent mill- 
pond ; while the most bashful country bumpkins hung sheep- 
ishly back, envying his superior elegance and address. 

Prom his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of travel- 
ling gazette,* carrying the whole budget of local gossip from 
house to house ; so that his appearance was always greeted 

> awoid for newspaper, more common in Irving's day than ours. 
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with satisfaction. He was, moreover, esteemed by the women 
as a man of great erudition, for he had read several books 
quite through, and was a perfect master of Cotton Mather^s 
History of New England Witchcraft,* in which, by the way, 
he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and 
simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, and his 
powers of digesting it, were equally extraordinary ; and both 
had been increased by his residence in this spell-bound region. 
No tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious swallow. 
It was often his delight, after his school was dismissed in the 
afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover, bor- 
dering the little brook that whimpered by his school-house, 
and there con over old Mather's direful tales, until the gath- 
ering dusk of evening made the printed page a mere mist be- 
fore his eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by swamp and 
stream and awful woodland, to the farm-house where he hap- 
pened to be quartered, every sound of nature, at that witching 
hour, fluttered his excited imagination : the moan of the whip- 
poor-will * from the hill-side ; the boding cry of the tree-toad, 
that harbinger of storm ; the dreary hooting of the screech-owl ; 
or the sudden rustling in the thicket, of birds frightened from 
their roost. The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most vividly 
in the darkest places, now and then startled him, as one of 
uncommon brightness would stream across his path ; and if, 
by chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his 
blundering flight against him, the poor varlet was ready to 
give up the ghost, with the idea that he was struck with a 
witch's token. His only resource on such occasions, either 
to drown thought, or drive away evil spirits, was to sing 
psalm tunes ; — and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they 
sat by their doors of an evening, were often filled with 

1 Cotton Mather was a famous Boston * The whip-poor-will is a bird which is 

clergyman (1063-1738). He was the histo- only heard at night It receives its name 

rian of his day. Like others of his time, from its note, which is thought to resemble 

be believed firmly In witchcraft those words.— ^wWor'* NoU. 
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awe, at hearing his nasal melody, *'m linked sweetness long 
drawn out," floating from the distant hill, or along the dusky 
road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to pass 
long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat 
spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and sput- 
tering along the hearth, and listen to their marvellous tales 
of ghosts, and goblins, and haunted fields and haunted brooks, 
and haunted bridges and haunted houses, and particularly of 
the headless horseman, or galloping Hessian of the Hollow, 
as they sometimes called him. He would delight them 
equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful 
omens and portentous sights and sounds in the air, which pre- 
vailed in the earlier times of Connecticut ; and would frighten 
them wofuUy with speculations upon comets and shooting 
stars, and with the alarming fact that the world did absolutely 
turn round, and that they were half the time topsy-turvy 1 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cud- 
dling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was all of a 
ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, of course, 
no spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly purchased by 
the terrors of his subsequent walk homewards. What fear- 
ful shapes and shadows beset his path, amidst the dim and 
ghastly glare of a snowy night ! — With what wistful look did 
he eye every trembling ray of light streaming across the 
waste fields from some distant window 1 — How often was he 
appalled by some shrub covered with snow, which like a 
sheeted spectre beset his very path ! — How often did he 
shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps on 
the frosty crust beneath his feet ; and dread to look over his 
shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being tramping 
close behind him 1 — ^and how often was he thrown into com- 
plete dismay by some rushing blast, howling among the trees, 
in the idea that it was the galloping Hessian on one of his 
nightly scourings 1 
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All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, phan- 
toms of the mind, that walk in darkness : and though he had 
seen many spectres in his time, and been more than once 
beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely perambulations, 
yet daylight put an end to all these evils ; and he would have 
passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the Devil and all 
his works, if his path had not been crossed by a being that 
causes more perplexity to mortal man, than ghosts, goblins, 
and the whole race of witches put together ; and that was — 
a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one evening 
in each week, to receive his instructions in psalmody, was 
KatrinaVan Tassel, the daughter and only child of a substan- 
tial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh eigh- 
teen ; plump as a partridge ; ripe and melting and rosy- 
cheeked as one of her f ather^s peaches, and universally famed, 
not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. She 
was withal a little of a coquette, as might be perceived even 
in her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and modem 
fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She wore the 
ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her great-great-grand- 
mother had brought over from Saardam ; the tempting stom- 
acher of the olden time, and withal a provokingly short petti- 
coat, to display the prettiest foot and ankle in the country 
round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards the 
sex ; and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting a 
morsel soon found favor in his eyes, more especially after he 
had visited her in her paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van 
Tassel * was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, liberal- 
hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes 
or his thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm ; but 
within these, everything was snug, happy and well-conditioned. 
He was satisfied with his wealth, but not proud of it ; and 

> in Holland, near Amsterdam. 
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piqued himself npon the hearty abundance, rather than the 
style in which he lived. His stronghold was situated on the 
banks of the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile 
nooks, in which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. 
A great elm-tree spread its broad branches over it ; at the 
foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest 
water, in a little well, formed of a barrel ; and then stole 
sparkling away through the grass, to a neighboring brook, 
that babbled along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard 
by the farm-house was a yast bam, that might haye served 
for a church ; every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasures of the farm; the flail was 
busily resounding within it from morning to night ; swallows 
and martins skimmed twittering about the eaves ; and rows 
of pigeons, some with one eye turned up, as if watching the 
weather, some with their heads under their wings, or buried 
in their bosoms, and others, swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
about iheir dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. 
Sleek unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and abun- 
dance of their pens, from whence sallied forth, now and then, 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately squad- 
ron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoy- 
ing whole fleets of ducks ; regiments of turkeys were gobbling 
through the farm-yard, and guinea-fowls fretting about it like 
ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish, discontented cry. 
Before the bam door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern 
of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman ; clapping his 
burnished wings and crowing in the pride and gladness of his 
heart— sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, and then 
generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and chil- 
dren to enjoy the rich morsel which he had discovered. 

The pedagogue^s mouth watered, as he looked upon this 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his devouring 
mind's eye, he pictured to himself every roasting pig running 
about, with a pudding in its belly, and an apple in its mouth ; 
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the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and 
tucked in with a coverlet of crust ; the geese were swimming 
in their own gravy ; and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, 
like snug married couples, with a decent competency of onion 
sauce. In the porkers he saw carved out the future sleek 
side of bacon, and juicy relishing ham ; not a turkey, but he 
beheld daintily trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, 
and, peradventure, a necklace of savory sausages ; and even 
bright chanticleer himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side 
dish, with uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter which his 
chivalrous spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow lands, the 
rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian corn, 
and the orchards burdened with ruddy fruit, which sur- 
rounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart yearned 
after the damsel who was to inherit these domains, and his 
imagination expanded with the idea, how they might be read- 
ily turned into cash, and the money invested in immense 
tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in the wilderness. 
Nay, his busy fancy already realized his hopes, and presented 
to him the blooming Katrina, with a whole family of children 
mounted on the top of a wagon loaded with household trum- 
pery, with pots and kettles dangling beneath ; and he beheld 
himself bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt at her heels, 
setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee * — or the Lord knows 
where 1 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart 
was complete. It was one of those spacious farm-houses, 
with high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style 
handed down from the first Dutch settlers. The low project- 
ing eaves forming a piazza along the front, capable of being 

' Kentucky and Tennessee were, then the grating. In "Knickerbocker," bk. ilt., 

objects of emigration, just as the more West- ch. viii., he says that they never get half 

ern States later. Itwaaapetideaoflrving's settled before th^ wish to emigrate again, 
that the New Englandiars were always emi- 
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closed up in bad weather. Under this were hang flails, har- 
ness, yarious utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing in 
the neighboring river. Benches were built along the sides 
for summer use ; and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and 
a churn at the other, showed the various uses to which this 
important porch miglit be devoted. From this piazza the 
wonderful Ichabod entered the hall, which formed the centre 
of the mansion, and the place of usual residence. Here, 
rot^s of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled 
his eyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of wool, ready to 
be spun ; in another, a quantity of linsey-woolsey just from 
the loom ; ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples 
and peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled 
with the gaud of red peppers ; and a door left ajar, gave him 
a peep into the best parlor, where the claw-footed chairs, and 
dark mahogany tables, shone like mirrors ; andirons, with 
their accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened from their 
covert of asparagus tops ; mock-oranges and conch shells 
decorated the mantelpiece ; strings of various colored birds^ 
eggs were suspended above it ; a great ostrich egg was hung 
from the centre of the room, and a corner cupboard, knowingly 
lef fc open, displayed immense treasures of old silver and well- 
mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these re- 
gions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and 
his only study was how to gain the affections of the peerless 
daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, however, he 
had more real difficulties than generally fell to the lot of a 
knight-errant of yore, who seldom had anything but giants, 
enchanters, fiery dragons, and such like easily conquered ad- 
versaries, to contend with ; and had to make his way merely 
through gates of iron and brass, and walls of adamant to the 
castle-keep, where the lady of his heart was confined :, all 
which he achieved as easily as a man would carve his way to 
the centre of a Christmas pie, and then the lady gave him 
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her hand as a matter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, 
had to win his way to the heart of a country coquette, beset 
with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which were forever 
presenting new difficulties and impediments, and he had to 
encounter a host of fearful adversaries of real flesh and blood, 
the numerous rustic admirers, who beset every portal to her 
heart ; keeping a watchful and angry eye upon each other, 
but ready to fly out in the common cause against any new 
competitor. 

Among these, the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or according to 
the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the 
country round, which rung with his feats of strength and 
hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and double-jointed, 
with short curly black hair, and a bluff, but not unpleasant 
countenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 
From his Herculean frame a,nd great powers of limb, he had 
received the nickname of Brom Bon'es, by which he was uni- 
versally known. He was famed for great knowledge and 
skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horseback as a 
Tartar.* He was foremost at all races and cock-fights, and 
with the ascendancy which bodily strength always acquires in 
rustic life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat on 
one side, and giving his decisions with an air and tone that 
admitted of no gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for 
either a fight or a frolic ; had more mischief than ill-will in 
his composition ; and with all his overbearing roughness, 
there was a strong dash of waggish good humor at bottom. 
He had three or four boon companions of his own stamp, 
who regarded him as their model, and at the head of whom 
he scoured the country, attending every scene of feud or 
merriment for miles around. In cold weather, he was distin- 
guished by a fur cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox^s tail ; 

1 The Tartars are wandering peoples of Asia. The Coasaclu (some of whom livo 
on the river Don) are famous horsemen. 
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and when the folks at a country gathering descried this well- 
known crest at a distance, whisking about among a squad of 
hard riders, they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be heard dashing along past the farm-houses 
at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don 
Cossacks, and the old dames, startled out of their sleep, would 
listen for a moment till the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and 
then exclaim, "Ay, there goes Brom Bones and his gang 1'* 
The neighbors looked upon him with a mixture of awe, admi- 
ration, and good-will ; and when any madcap prank, or rustic 
brawl occurred in the vicinity, always shook their heads, and 
warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole' hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallantries, 
and though his amorous toyings were something like the 
gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet it was whis- 
pered that she did not altogether discourage his hopes. Cer- 
tain it is, his advances were signals for rival candidates to 
retire, who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours; 
insomuch, that when his horse was seen tied to Yan Tassel^s 
palings, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was 
courting, or, as it is termed, " sparking,^* within, all other suit- 
ors passed by in despair, and carried the war into other 
quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane 
had to contend, and considering all things, a stouter man than 
he would have shrunk from the competition, and a wiser man 
would have despaired. He had, however, a happy mixture 
of pliability and perseverance in his nature ; he was in form 
and spirit like a supple-jack ' — yielding, but tough ; though he 
bent, he never broke ; and though he bowed beneath the 
slightest pressure, yet, the moment it was away — ^jerk ! — he 
was as erect, and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival, would 

X wild, roving, rakish. ' a Btrong, pliant cane. 
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have been madness ; for he was not a man to be thwarted in 
his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles/ leha- 
bod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and gently-insin- 
uating manner. Under cover of his character of singing-mas- 
ter, he made frequent visits at the farm-house ; not that he had 
anything to apprehend from the meddlesome interference of 
parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in the path of 
lovers. Bait Van Tassel was an easy indulgent soul ; he loved 
his daughter better even than his pipe, and like a reasonable 
man, and an excellent father, let her have her way in every- 
thing. His notable little wife, too, had enough to do to at- 
tend to her housekeeping and manage the poultry ; for, as she 
sagely observed, ducks and geese are foolish things, and must 
be looked after, but girls can take care of themselves. Thus, 
while the busy dame bustled about the house, or plied her 
spinning-wheel at one end of the piazza, honest Bait would 
sit smoking his evening pipe at the other, watching the achieve- 
ments of a little wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword in 
each hand, was most valiantly fighting the wind on the pin- 
nacle of the barn. In the mean time, Ichabod would carry on 
his suit with the daughter by the side of the spring under the 
great elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that hour so 
favorable to the lover^s eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of riddle 
and admiration. Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, 
or door of access ; while others have a thousand avenues, 
and may be captured in a thousand different ways. It is a 
great triumph of skill to gain the former, but a still greater 
proof of generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for 
a man must battle for his fortress at every door and window. 
He that wins a thousand common hearts, is therefore entitled 
to some renown ; but he who keeps undisputed sway over the 
heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was 

> the great hero of the Greeks iu the Trojan war. 
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not the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones ; and from the 
moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the interests of 
the former evidently declined : his horse was no longer seen 
tied at the palings on Sunday nights, and a deadly feud grad- 
ually arose between him and the preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare, and settled 
their pretensions to the lady, according to the mode of those 
most concise and simple reasoners, the knights errant of yore 
— by single combat ; but Ichabod was too conscious of the 
superior might of his adversary to enter the lists against him ; 
he had overheard the boast of Bones, that he would " double 
the schoolmaster up, and put him on a shelf ;^^ and he was 
too wary to give him an opportunity. There was something 
extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific system ; it left 
Brom no alternative but to draw upon the funds of rustic 
waggery in his disposition, and to play off boorish practical 
jokes upon his rival. Ichabod became the object of whimsical 
persecution to Bones, and his gang of rough riders. They 
harried his hitherto peaceful domains ; smoked out his sing- 
ing-school, by stopping up the chimney ; broke into the school- 
house at night, in spite of its formidable fastenings of withe 
and window stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy ; so 
that the poor schoolmaster began to think all the witches in 
the country held their meetings there. But what was still 
more annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning him into 
ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel dog 
whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, and 
introduced as a rival of Ichabod's, to instruct her in psalmody. 

In this way, matters went on for some time, without pro- 
ducing any material effect on the relative situations of the 
contending powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, 
in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool from whence 
he usually watched all the concerns of his literary realm. In 
his hand he swayed a ferule, that sceptre of despotic power ; 
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the birch of justice reposed on three nails, behind the throne, 
a constant terror to evil doei*s ; while on the desk before him 
might be seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited 
weapons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins ; such as 
half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole 
legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. Apparently there 
had been some appalling act of justice recently inflicted, for 
his scholars were all busily intent upon their books, or slyly 
whispering behind them with one eye kept upon the master ; 
and a kind of buzzing stillness reigned throughout the school- 
room. It was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a 
negro in tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a round crowned frag- 
ment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury,' and mounted on the 
back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he managed 
with a rope by way of halter. He came clattering up to 
the school-door with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a 
merry-making, or ^^quilting-frolic,"* to be held that evening 
at Mynheer Van Tassel's ; and having delivered his message 
with that air of importance, and effort at fine language, 
which a negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the 
kind, he dashed over the brook, and was seen scampering 
away up the Hollow, full of the importance and hurry of his 
mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school- 
room. The scholars were hurried through their lessons, with- 
out stopping at trifles ; tliose who were nimble, skipped over 
half with impunity, and those who were tardy, had a smart 
application now and then in the rear, to quicken their speed, 
or help them over a tall word. Books were flung aside, with- 
out being put away on the shelves ; inkstands were overturned, 
benches thrown down, and the whole school was turned loose 
an hour before the usual time ; bursting forth like a legion of 

> the messenger of the gods in the classic > xhe niaking of a qailt was the occasion 

mythology. He wears a low-crowned, broad- for the whole neighborhood to gather to 
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youDg imps, yelping and racketing abont the green, in joy at 
their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod .now spent at least an extra half-hour 
at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and indeed 
only snit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a bit of 
broken looking-glass, that hung up in the school-house. That 
he might make his appearance before his mistress in the true 
style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the 
name of Hans Van Bipper, and thus gallantly mounted, issued 
forth like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is 
meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, give some 
account of the looks and equipments of my hero and his steed. 
The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse, that 
had outlived almost everything but his viciousness. He was 
gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck ' and a head like a ham- 
mer ; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted with 
burrs ; one eye had lost its pupil, andivas glaring and spectral, 
but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still he 
must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we may judge from 
his name, which was Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a 
favorite steed of his master^s, the choleric Van Eipper, who 
was a furious rider, and had infused, very probably, some of 
his own spirit into the animal ; for, old and broken-down as 
he looked, there was more of the lurking devil in him than iu 
any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode 
with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to tha 
pommel of the saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck out like grass* 
hoppers' ; he carried his whip perpendicularly in his hand, 
like a sceptre, and as the horse jogged on, the motion of hia 
arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. A small 
wool bat rested on the top of his nose, for so hia scanty strip 
of forehead might be called, and tb^ ekirte of his hlofik coat 
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fluttered out almost to the horse's tail. Such was the appear- 
ance of Ichabod and his steed as they shambled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Eipper, and it was altogether such an ap- 
parition as is seldom to be met with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day ; the sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery 
which we always associate with the idea of abundance. The 
forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, while some 
trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts into 
brilliant dyes of: orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files 
of wild ducks began to make their appearance high in the air ; 
the bark of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of 
beech and hickory-nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighboring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In 
the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and frolick- 
ing, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious from the 
very profusion and variety around them. There was the 
honest cockrobin, the favorite game of stripling sportsmen, 
with its loud querulous note, and the twittering blackbirds 
flying in sable clouds ; and the golden-winged woodpecker, 
with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and splendid 
plumage ; and the cedar-bird, with its red-tipt wings and yel- 
low-tipt tail and its little monteiro cap' of feathers ; and the 
blue jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay light blue coat and 
white underclothes, screaming and chattering, nodding, and 
bobbing, and bowing, and pretending to be on good terras with 
every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open 
to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld 
vast store of apples, some hanging in oppressive opulence on 
the trees ; some gathered into baskets and barrels for the 
market; others heaped up in, rich piles for the cider-press. 

> a round cap, with flaps which covered the sides of the face. 
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Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with its 
golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies ; and anon he passed the fragrant buck- 
wheat fields breathing the odor of the beehive, and as he be- 
held them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty 
slap-jacks, well-buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle, 
by the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
" sugared suppositions,'' he journeyed along the sides of a 
range of hills which look out upon some of the goodliest scenes 
of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled his broad 
disk down in the west. The wide bosom of the Tappaan Zee 
lay motionless and glassy, excepting that here and there a 
gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue shadow of 
the distant mountain. A few amber clouds floated in the sky, 
without a breath of air to move them. The horizon was of a 
fine golden tint, changing gradually into a pure apple green,* 
and from that into the deep blue of the mid-heaven. A slant- 
ing ray lingered on the woody crests of the precipices that 
overhung some parts of the river, giving greater depth to the 
dark gray and purple of their rocky sides. A sloop was 
loitering in the distance, dropping slowly down with the tide, 
her sail hanging uselessly against the mast ; and as the reflec- 
tion of the sky gleamed along the still water, it seemed as if 
the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle 
of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged with the 
pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old farmers, a 
spare leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and breeches, 
blue stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent pewter buckles. 
Their brisk, withered little dames, in close crimped caps, long- 

1 Notice the green in the slcy some fine sunset in the summer. 
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waisfced gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors and pin- 
cushions, and gay calico pockets, hanging on the outside. 
Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their mothers, excepting 
where a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, 
gave symptoms of city innovations. The sous, in short square 
skirted coats, with rows of stupendous brass buttons, and their 
hair generally queued ' in the fashion of the times, especially 
if they could procure an eelskin for the purpose, it being 
esteemed throughout the country, as a potent nourisher and 
strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having 
come to the gathering on his favorite steed. Daredevil, a 
creature, like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and which 
no one but himself could manage. He was, in fact, noted 
for preferring vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks 
which kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for he 
held a tractable well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of 
spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered the 
state parlor of Van Tassel's mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of red and white ; 
but the ample charms of a genuine Dutch country tea-table, in 
the sumptuous time of autumn. Such heaped up platters of 
cakes of various and almost indescribable kinds, known only 
to experienced Dutch housewives I There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tender olykoek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller ; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey 
cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And then there were 
apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin pies ; besides slices 
of ham and smoked beef ; and moreover delectable dishes of 
preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces ; not to 
mention broiled shad and roasted chickens ; together with 
bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty 

1 pat into a queue or pigtail. 
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much as L have enumerated them, with the motherly tea-pot 
sending up its clouds of yapor from the midst — Heaveu bless 
the mark I I want breath and time to discuss this banquet 
as it deserves, and am too eager to get on with my story. 
Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great a hurry as his 
historian, but did ample justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankfal creature, whose heart dilated 
in proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer, and whose 
spirits rose with eating, as some men's do with drink. He 
could not help, too, rolling his large eyes roand him as he 
ate, and chuckling with the possibility that he might one day 
be lord of all this scene of almost UDimaginable luxury and 
splendor. Then, he thought, how soon he'd turn his back 
upon the old school-house ; snap his fingers iu the face of 
Hans Van Bipper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick 
any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call 
him comrade ! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good-humor, round and jolly 
as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions were brief, 
but expressive, being confined to a shake of the hand, a slap 
on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to 
"fall to, and help themselves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common room, or 
hall, summoned to the dance. The musician was an old gray- 
headed negro, who had been the itinerant orchestra of the 
neighborhood for more than half a century. His instrument 
was as old and battered as himself* The greater part of the 
time he scraped away on two or three strings, accompanying 
every movement of the bow with a motion of the head ; bow- 
ing almost to the ground, and stamping with his foot when- 
ever a fresh couple were to ctart. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon 
his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre about him was idle ; 
and to have seen his loosely hung frame in full motion, and 
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clattering about the room, you would have thought St. Vitus' 
himself, tliat blessed patron of the dance, was figuring before 
you in person. He was the admiration of all the negroes ; 
who, having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the farm and 
the neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid of shining black 
faces at every door and window ; gazing with delight at the 
scene ; rolling their white eye-balls, and showing grinning 
rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could the flogger of 
urchins be otherwise than animated and joyous ? the lady of 
his heart was his partner in the dance, and smiling graciously 
in reply to all his amorous oglings ; while Brom Bones, sorely 
smitten with love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself in one 
comer. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to a 
knot of the sager folks, who, with Old Van Tassel, sat smok- 
ing at one end of the piazza, gossiping over former times, and 
drawling out long stories about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speaking, 
was one of those highly favored places which abound with 
chronicle and great men. The British and American line 
had run near it during the war; it had, therefore, been 
the scene of marauding, and infested with refugees. Cow- 
boys, and all kind of border chivalry. Just sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable each story-teller to dress up his 
tale with a little becoming fiction, and, in the indistinct- 
ness of his recollection, to make himself the hero of every 
exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue-bearded 
Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate with an 
old iron nine-pounder from a mud breastwork, only that his 
gun burst at the sixth discharge. And there was an old 
gentleman who shall be nameless, being too rich a mynheer 

1 In some parts of Germany it was be- Vitas' dance " is the name given to a ner- 
lieved that health could be restored by vous disorder, 
dancing in the Chapel of St. Vitus. " St. 
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to be lightly mentioned^ who in the battle of Whiteplains,' 
being an excellent master of defence, parried a mnsket-ball 
with a small-sword^ insomnch that ho absolutely felt it whiz 
round the blade, and glance off at the hilt ; in proof of which 
he was ready at any time to show the sword, with the hilt a 
little bent. There were several more that had been equally 
great in the Geld, not one of whom but was persuaded that he 
had a considerable hand in bringing the war to a happy 
termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and appari- 
tions that succeeded. The neighborhood is rich in legendary 
treasures of the kind. Local tales and superstitions thriye 
best in these sheltered, long-settled retreats ; but are trampled 
under foot, by the shifting throng that forms the population 
of most of our country places. Besides, there is no encourage- 
ment for ghosts in most of our villages, for they have scarcely 
had time to finish their first nap, and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have travelled away from 
the neighborhood ; so that when they turn out at night to 
walk their rounds, they have no acquaintance left to call upon. 
This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear of ghosts 
except in our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of super- 
natural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing to the 
vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion in the very 
air that blew from that haunted region ; it breathed forth an 
atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting all the land. Sev- 
eral of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van TassePs, 
and, as usual, were doling out their wild and wonderful 
legends. Many dismal tales were told about funeral trains, 
and mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about the 
great tree where the unfortunate Major Andr6 " was taken, and 

> a Tillage about twenty miles north of between Benedict Arnold and the English 

New York. The battle was fought October general. He was captured by three AmerL 

96, 1776. cans, September 23, 1780, and hanged as a 

. * An Bnglish officer who carried messages spy a week later. 
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which sfcood in the. neighborhood. Some mention was made 
also of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen at 
Eaven Rock, and was often heard to shriek on winter nights 
before a storm, having perished there in the snow. The chief 
part of the stories, however, turned upon the favorite spectre 
of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been heard 
several times of late, patrolling the country ; and it is said, 
tethered his horse nightly among the graves in the churchyard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It stands on 
a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from among 
which its decent, whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like 
Christian purity, beaming through the shades of retirement. 
A gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet of water, bor- 
dered by high trees, between which, peeps may be caught at 
the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown 
yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one would 
think that there at least the dead might rest in peace. On 
one side of the church extends a wide woody dell, along which 
raves a large brook among broken rocks and trunks of fallen 
trees. Over a deep black part of the stream, not far from the 
church, was formerly thrown a wooden bridge ; the road that 
led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by over- 
hanging trees, which cast a gloom about it, even in the day- 
time ; but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. Such was 
one of the favorite haunts of the headless horsepfian, and the 
place where he was most frequently encountered. The tale 
was told of old Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, 
how he met the horseman returning from his foray into Sleepy 
Hollow, and was obliged to get up behind him ; how they gal- 
loped over bush and brake, over hill and swamp, until they 
reached the bridge ; when the horseman suddenly turned into 
a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the brook, and sprang 
away over the tree tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice marvellous 
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adventure of Brom Bones^ who made light of the galloping 
Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed, that on returning 
one night from the neighboring Tillage of Sing-Sing, he had 
been overtaken by this midnight trooper ; that he had offered 
to race with him for a bowl of punch, and should have won it 
too, for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but just as 
they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and van- 
ished in a flash of Are.' 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners only 
now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a 
pipe, sunk deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid them in 
kind with large extracts from his invaluable author. Cotton 
Mather, and added many marvellous events that had taken 
place in his native State of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers gath- 
ered together their families in their wagons, and were heard 
for some time rattling along the hollow roads, and over the 
distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted on pillions' 
behind their favorite swains, and their light-hearted laughter, 
mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along the silent 
woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter, until they gradually 
died away — and the late scene of noise and frolic was all silent 
and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according to the 
custom of country lovers, to have a t^te-d-t^te with the heir- 
ess ; fully convinced that he was now on the high road to suc- 
cess. What passed at this interview I will not pretend to say, 
for in fact I do not know. Something, however, I fear me, 
must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, after no 
very great interval, with an air quite desolate and chapfallen — 
Oh, these women I these women I Could that girl have been 
playing off any of her coquettish tricks ? — Was her encourage- 

« This tale was that which originally gave * small seats whereon women coold ride 
Irving the hint for the story. on horseback, behind the men. 

4 
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ment of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to secure her eon- 
quest of bis rival ?— Heaven only knows, not I ! — Let it suf- 
fice to say, Ichabod stole forth with the air of one who had 
been sacking a hen-roost, rather than a fair lady^s heart. 
Without looking to the right or left to notice the scene of 
rural wealth, on which he had so often gloated, he went 
straight to the stable, and witb several hearty cuffs and kicks, 
roused his steed most uncourteously from the comfortable 
quarters in which he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of 
mountains of corn and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and 
clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, heavy- 
hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travel homewards, along 
the sides of the lofty hills which rise above Tarry Town, and 
which he had traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. The 
hour was as dismal as himself. Far below him the Tappaan 
Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here 
and there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at anchor 
under the land. In the dead hush of midnight, he could even 
hear the barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of 
the Hudson ; but it was so vague and faint as only to give an 
idea of his distance from this faithful companion of man. 
Now and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, acci- 
dentally awakened, would sound far, far off, from some farm- 
house away among the hills — but it was like a dreaming sound 
in his ear. No sign of life occurred near him, but occasionally 
the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural 
twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping 
uncomfortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollection. The 
night grew darker and darker ; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them from his 
sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, 
moreover, approaching the very place where many of the scenes 
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of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of the road 
stood an enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant above 
all the other trees of the neighborhood^ and formed a kind of 
landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large enough 
to form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down almost to the 
earth, and rising again into the air. It was connected with 
the tragical story of the unfortunate AndrS, who had been 
taken prisoner hard by ; and was universally known by the 
name of Major Andre's tree. The common people regarded 
it with a mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly 
from the tales of strange sights, and doleful lamentations, told 
concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to whis- 
tle ; he thought his whistle was answered : it was but a blast 
sweeping sharply through the dry branches. As he approached 
a little nearer, he thought he saw something white, hanging 
in the midst of the tree : he paused, and ceased whistling ; 
but on looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place 
where the tree had been scathed by lightning, and the white 
wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — his teeth chat- 
tered, and his knees smote against the saddle : it was but the 
rubbing of one huge bough upon another, as they were swayed 
about by the breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but new 
perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley's Swamp. A few rough 
logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood, a 
group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape- 
vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge, 
was the severest trial. It was at this identical spot that the 
nnfortunate Andr6 was captured, and under the covert of 
those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed 
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who surprised him. This has ever since been considered a 
haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of a school-boy 
who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to thump ; 
he summoned up, however, all his resolution, gave his horse 
half a score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly 
across the bridge ; but instead of starting forward, the per- 
verse old animal made a lateral movement, and ran broadside 
against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the 
delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily 
with the contrary foot : it was all in vain ; his steed started, it 
is true, but it was only to plunge to the opposite side of the 
road into a thicket of brambles and alder- bushes. The school- 
master now bestowed both whip and heel upon the starveling 
ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forwards, snuffling and 
snarting, but came to a stand just by the bridge, with a sud- 
dennesss that had nearly sent his rider sprawling over his 
head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the side of the 
bridge caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark 
shadow of the grove, on the margin of the brook, he beheld 
something huge, misshapen, black and towering. It stirred 
not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic 
monster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon, his head 
with terror. What was to be done ? To turn and fly was now 
too late ; and besides, what chance was there of escaping 
ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind ? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 
courage, he demanded in stammering accents — *'Who are 
you ?" He received no reply. He repeated his demand in a 
still more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and 
shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervor into a 
psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of alarm put itself 
in motion, and with a scramble and a bound, stood at once in 
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the middle of the road. Thongh the night was dark and dis- 
mal^ yet the form of the an known might now in some degree 
be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of large 
dimensions, and mounted on a black horse of powerful frame. 
He made no offer of molestation or sociability, but kept aloof 
on one side of the road, jogging along on the blind side 
of old Ounpowder, who had now got over his fright and 
waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight com- 
panion, and bethought himself of the adventure of Brom Bones 
with the galloping Hessian, now quickened his steed, in hopes 
of leaving him behind. The stranger, however, quickened his 
horse to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a 
walk, thinking to lag behind — the other did the same. His 
heart began to sink within him ; he endeavored to resume 
his psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he could not utter a stave. There was some- 
thing in the moody and dogged silence of this pertinacious 
companion, that was mysterious and appalling. It was soon 
fearfully accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, which 
brought th3 figure of his fellow-traveller in relief against the 
sky, gigantic in height, and mufSed in a cloak, Ichabod was 
horror struck, on perceiving that he was headless ! but his 
horror was still more increased, on observing that the head, 
which should have rested on his shoulders, was carried before 
him on the pommel of his saddle ! His terror rose to despera- 
tion ; he rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, 
hoping, by a sudden movement, to give his companion the 
slip — but the spectre started full jump with him. Away, then, 
they dashed through thick and thin ; stones flying and sparks 
flashing at every bound. Ichabod^s flimsy garments fluttered 
in the air, as he stretched his long lank body away' over his 
horse^s head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns oft to Sleepy 
Hollow ; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a demon, 
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instead of keeping up it^ made an opposite tnrn and pIuDged 
headlong down hill to the left. This road leads through a 
sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, 
where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story ; and just 
1)eyond swells the green knoll on which stands the white- 
washed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in the chase ; but just as he had got 
half-way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave way, 
and he felt it slipping from under him. He seized it by the 
pommel, and endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain ; and had 
just time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder round 
the neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it 
trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a moment the terror 
of Hans Van Eipper^s wrath passed across his mind — for it 
was his Sunday saddle ; but this was no time for petty fears ; 
the goblin was hard on his haunches ; and (unskilful rider that 
he was !) he had much ado to maintain his seat ; sometimes 
slipping on one side, sometimes on another, and sometimes 
jolted on the high ridge of his horse's backbone, with a 
violence that he verily feared would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering reflection 
of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him that he was 
not mistaken. He saw the walls of the church dimly glaring 
under the trees beyond. He recollected the place where Brom 
Bones' ghostly competitor had disappeared. *^ If I can but 
reach that bridge," thought Ichabod, "I am safe.*' * Just then 
he heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind 
him ; he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. Another 
convulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon 
the bridge ; he thundered over the resounding planks ; he 
gained the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a look behind 
to see if his pursuer should vanish, according to rule, in a 

> Ghosts and evil spirits, accohling to the buperstftion, cannot passTlinning'water, 
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flash of fire and brimstone. Just then ho saw the goblin 
rising in his stirrups, and in the yerj act of hurling his head 
at him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge the horrible missile, 
but too late. It encountered his cranium with a tremendous 
crash — he was tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gun- 
powder, the J)lack steed, and the goblin rider, passed by like a 
whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his sad- 
dle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping the 
grass at his master's gate. Ichabod did not make his appear- 
ance at breakfast ; dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. The 
boys assembled at the school-honse, and strolled idly about 
the banks of the brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van 
Bipper now began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of 
poor Ichabod, and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, and 
after diligent investigation they came upon his traces. In one 
part of the road leading to the church, was found the saddle, 
trampled in the dirt ; the tracks of horses' hoofs deeply dented 
in the road, and, evidently at furious speed, were traced to 
the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of a broad part of the 
brook, where the water ran deep and black, was found the hat 
of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the schoolmaster 
was not to be discovered. Hans Van Bipper, as executor of 
his estate, examined the bundle which contained all his 
worldly effects. They consisted of two shirts and a half; two 
stocks for the neck ; a pair or two of worsted stockings ; an 
old pair of corduroy small-clothes ; a rusty razor ; a book of 
psalm tunes full of dog's ears ; and a broken pitch-pipe. As 
to the books and furniture of the school-house, they belonged 
to the community; excepting Cotton Mather's History of 
Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, and a book of dreams 
and fortune-telling ; in which last was a sheet of foolscap much 
scribbled and blotted, by several fruitless attempts to make a 
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copy of verses in honor of the heiress of Van Tassel. These 
magic books and the poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned 
to the flames by Hans Van Ripper ; who, from that time for- 
ward, determined to send his children no more to school ; ob- 
serving that he never knew any good come of this same read- 
ing and wilting. Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, 
and he had received his quarterns pay but a day or two before, 
he must have had about his person at the time of his dis- 
appearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the church 
on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and gossips were 
collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot 
where the hat and pumpkin had been found. The stories of 
Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of others, were called 
to mind ; and when they had diligently considered them all, 
and compared them with the symptoms of the present case, 
they shook their heads, and came to the conclusion, that 
Ichabod had been carried off by the galloping Hessian. As he 
was a bachelor, and in nobod/s debt, nobody troubled his 
head any more about him ; the school was removed to a dif- 
ferent quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned 
in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to New York 
on a visit several years after, and from whom this account of 
the ghostly adventure was received, brought home the intel- 
ligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive ; that he had left the 
neighborhood partly through fear of the goblin and Hans Van 
Ripper, and partly in mortification at having been suddenly 
dismissed by the heiress ; that he had changed his quarters to 
a distant part of the country ; had kept school and studied 
law at the same time ; had been admitted to the bar ; turned 
politician ; electioneered ; written for the newspapers ; and 
finally, had been made a Justice of the Ten Pound Court 
Brom Bones, too, who, shortly after his rivaVs disappearance, 
conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, was 
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observed to look exceedingly knowing whenever the story of 
Ichabod was related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at 
the mention of the pumpkin ; which led some to suspect that 
he knew more about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judges 
of these matters, maintain to this day, that Ichabod was spir- 
ited away by sapernatural means ; and it is a favorite story 
often told aboat the neighborhood ronnd the winter evening 
fire. The bridge became more than ever an object of snper- 
stitious awe ; and that may be the reason why the road has 
been altered of late years, so as to approach the chnrch by the 
border of the mill-pond. The school-hoase being deserted, 
soon fell to decay, and was reported to be haunted by the 
ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue ; and the plough-boy, 
loitering homeward of a still summer evening, has often fan- 
cied his voice at a distance, chanting a melancholy psalm tune 
among the tranqail solitudes of Sleepy Hollow, 

POSTSCRIPT, 

POUND IN THE HANDWUiriNG OP MB. KNIOKEBBOOEEB, 

The preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise words 
in which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes, at which were present many 
of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The narrator was 
a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow in pepper-and-salt 
clothes, with a sadly humorous face ; and one whom I strongly 
suspected of being poor, — he made such efforts to be entertain- 
ing. When his story was concluded there was much laughter 
and approbation, particularly from two or three deputy alder- 
men, who had been asleep the greater part of the time. There 
was, however, one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with beet- 
ling eye-brows, who maintained a grave and rather severe face 
throughout ; now and then folding his arms, inclining his head^ 
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and looking down upon the floor, as if turning a doubt over 
in his mind. He was one of your wary men, who never laugh 
but upon good grounds — when they have reason and the law 
on their side. When the mirth of the rest of the company 
had subsided, and silence was restored, he leaned one arm on 
the elbow of his chair, and sticking the other a-kimbo, de- 
manded, with a slight but exceedingly sage motion of the head, 
and contraction of the brow, what was the moral of the story, 
and what it went to prove. 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to 
his lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a moment, 
looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite deference, and 
lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed that the story 
was intended most logically to prove : — 

" That there is no situation in life but has its advantages 
and pleasures — provided we will but take a joke as we find it : 

*^ That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers, 
is likely to have rough riding of it : 

*^ Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand 
of a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high preferment in the 
state." 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocina- 
tion of the syllogism ;* while, methought, the one in pepper- 
and-salt eyed him with something of a triumphant leer. At 
length he observed, that all this was very well, but still he 
thought the story a little on the extravagant — there were one 
or two points on which he had his doubts : 

" Faith, sir," replied the story-teller, *^ as to that matter, 
I don't believe one-half of it myself." 

D. K. 

> Two etatementB (called premises) and a course, the three sentences In the text, al- 

third inferred from them (called the concla- though stated as though they were an argu- 

sion) make a syllogism. The two premises ment, have nothing to do with each other 

must be connected with each other. Of at all. 



GOVERNOR MANGO AND THE SOLDIER. 

While Governor Manco, or "the one-armed," kept up a 
show of military state in the Alhambra, he became nettled at 
the reproaches continually cast upon his fortress, of being a 
nestling place of rogues and contrabandistas. On a sudden, 
the old potentate determined on reform, and, setting vigor- 
ously to work, ejected whole nests of vagabonds out of the 
fortress and the gypsy caves with which the surrounding hills 
are honeycombed. He sent out soldiers, also, to patrol the 
avenues and footpaths, with orders to take up all suspicious 
persons. 

One bright summer morning, a patrol, consisting of the testy 
old corporal who had distinguished himself in the affair of the 
notary, a trumpeter and two privates, was seated under the 
garden wall of the Generalife, beside the road which leads 
down from the mountain of the sun, when they heard the 
tramp of a horse, and a male voice singing in rough, though 
not unmusical tones, an old Castilian campaigning song. 

Presently they beheld a sturdy, sunburnt fellow, clad in the 
ragged garb of afoot-soldier, leading a powerful Arabian horse, 
caparisoned in the ancient Moresco ;Ea8hion. 

Astonished at the sight of a strange soldier descending, steed 
in hand, from that solitary mountain, the corporal stepped 
forth and challenged him. 

"Who goes there?" 

"A friend." 

" Who and what are you ? " 

" A poor soldier just from the wars, with a cracked crown * 
and empty purse for a reward." 

By this time they were enabled to view him more narrowly. 
He had a black patch across his forehead, which, with a grizzled 
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beards added to a certain dare-devil cast of countenance, while 
a slight squint threw into the whole an occasional gleam of 
roguish good humor. 

Having answered the questions of the patrol, the soldier 
seemed to consider himself entitled to make others in return. 
" May I ask," said he, " what city is that which I see at the 
foot of the hill?" 

"What city?" cried the trumpeter. "Come, that's too 
bad. Here's a fellow lurking about the mountain of the sun, 
and demands the name of the great city of Granada! " 

" Granada! cto it be possible ? " 

"Perhaps not!" rejoined the trumpeter; "and perhaps 
you have no idea that yonder are the towers of the Alham- 
bra." 

"Son of a trumpet," replied the stranger, "do not trifle 
with me; if this be indeed the Alhambra, I have some btrange 
matters to reveal to the governor." 

" You will have an opportunity," said the corporal, " for we 
mean to take you before him." By this time the trumpeter 
had seized the bridle of the steed, the two privates had each 
secured an arm of the soldier, the corporal put himself in 
front, gave the word, "Forward — march!" and away they 
marched for the Alhambra. 

The sight of a ragged foot-soldier and a fine Arabian horse, 
brought in captive by the patrol, attracted the attention of 
all the idlers of the fortress, and of those gossip groups that 
generally assemble about wells and fountains at early dawn. 
The wheel of the cistern paused in its rotations, and the slip- 
shod servant-maid stood gaping, with pitcher in hand, as the 
corporal passed by with his prize. A motley train gradually 
gathered in the rear of the escort. 

Knowing nods and winks and conjectures passed from one 
to another. "It is a deserter," said one; "a contraband- 
ista," said another; "a bandalero,"* said the third; until 

> highway robber. 
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it was affirmed that the captain of a desperate band of robbers 
had been captured by the prowess * of the corporal and his 
patrol. "Well, well," said the old crones, one to another, 
" captain or not, let him get out of the grasp of old Governor 
Manco if he can, though he is but one-handed." 

Governor Manco was seated in one of the inner halls of the 
Alhambra, taking his morning's cup of chocolate in company 
with his confessor, a fat Franciscan * friar from the neighboring 
convent. A demure, dark-eyed damsel of Malaga,' the daughter 
of his housekeeper, was attending upon him. The world 
hinted that the damsel had found out a sof fc spot in the iron 
heart of the old governor, and held complete control over him. 

When word was brought that a suspicious stranger had been 
taken lurking about the fortress, and was actually in the outer 
court, in durance * of the corporal, waiting the pleasure of his 
excellency, the pride and stateliness of office swelled the bosom 
of the governor. Giving back his chocolate cup into the hands 
of the demure damsel, he called for his basket-hilted sword, 
girded it to his side, twirled up his mustaches, took his seat 
in a large high-backed chair, assumed a bitter and forbidding 
aspect, and ordered the prisoner into his presence. The soldier 
was brought in, still closely pinioned* by his captors, and 
guarded by the corporal. He maintained, however, a resolute 
self-confident air, and returned the sharp, scrutinizing • look 
of the governor with an easy squint, which by no meahs 
pleased the pun<3tilious ^ old potentate. 

"Well, culprit," said the governor, after he had regarded 
him for a moment in silence, " what have you to say for your- 
self — ^who are you ? " 

* gallantry ; fearlessness of danger. * seaport city on a bay of the Medlter* 

* the religions order of the Franciscans ranean, sixty-five miles east northeast of 
was founded in 1210 by Francis of Assissi, Gibraltar. 

a celebrated Italian monk and preacher. * custody ; gaarding. 

After a serioos illness in his youth, he * with arms bound to the body. 

turned to a life of ascetic devotion. He « examining very carefully. 

died October 4, 1286. He was canoiiized ^ given to nicety or exactness in forms of 

by Gregory IX. in 1228. conduct 
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"A soldier, just from the wars, who has brought away 
nothing but scars and bruises." 

"A soldier? Humph! A foot-soldier by your garb. I under- 
stand you have a fine Arabian horse. I presume you brought 
him too from the wars, besides your scars and bruises." 

"May it .please your excellency, I have something strange 
to tell about that horse. Indeed I have one of the most won- 
derful things to relate. Something, too, that concerns the 
security of this fortress, indeed of all Oranada. But it is a 
matter to be imparted only to your private ear, or in the pres- 
ence of such only as are in your confidence." 

The governor considered for a moment, and then directed 
the corporal and his men to withdraw, but to post themselves 
outside of the door, and be ready at a call. " This holy 
friar," said he, "is my confessor; you may say anything in 
his presence; and this damsel," nodding towards the hand- 
maid, who had loitered with an air of great curiosity — " this 
damsel is of great secrecy and discretion, and to be trusted 
with anything."* 

The soldier gave a glance between a squint and a leer at the 
demure handmaid. " I am perfectly willing," said he, " that 
the damsel should remain." 

When all the rest had withdrawn, the soldier commenced 
his story. He was a fluent, smooth-tongued varlet, and had 
a command of language above his apparent rank. 

"May it please your excellency," said he, "I am, as I 
before observed, a soldier, and have seen some hard service; 
but my term of enlistment being expired, I was discharged, 
not long since, from the army at Valladolid,* and set out on 
foot for my native village in Andalusia. Yesterday evening 
the sun went down as I was traversing a great dry plain of Old 
Castile." 

" Hold ! " cried the governor. " What is this you say ? Old 
Castile is some two or three hundred miles from this." 

I city of Spain, one handred miles northwest of Madrid. Colambas died here in 1506. 
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"Even so," replied the soldier, coolly; *^I told your excel- 
lency I had strange things to relate; but not more strange 
than true; as your excellency will find, if you will deign me a 
patient hearing." 

" Proceed, culprit," said the governor, twirling up his mus- 
taches. 

"As the sun went down," continued the soldier, "least 
my eyes about in search of quarters for the night, but as far 
as my sight could reach, there were no signs of habitation. I 
saw that I should have to make my bed on the naked plain, 
with my knapsack for a pillow; but your excellency is an old 
soldier, and knows that, to one who has been in the wars, such 
a night's lodging is no great hardship." 

The governor nodded assent, as he drew his pocket-handker- 
chief out of the basket hilt, to drive away a fly that buzzed 
about his nose. 

" Well, to make a long story short," continued the soldier, 
" I trudged forward for several miles until I came to a bridge 
over a deep ravine, through which ran a little thread of water, 
almost dried up by the summer heat. At one end of the 
bridge was a Moorish tower, the upper end all in ruins, but 
a vault in the foundation quite entire. Here, thinks I, is a 
good place to make a halt; so I went down to the stream, 
took a hearty drink, for the water was pure and sweet, and I 
was parched with thirst; then, opening my wallet, I took out 
an onion and a few crusts, which were all my provisions, and 
seating myself on a stone on the margin of the stream, began 
to make my supper, intending afterwards to quarter myself 
for the night in the vault of the tower; and capital quarters 
they would have been for a campaigner just from the wars, as 
your excellency, who is an old soldier, may suppose." 

"I have put up gladly with worse in my time," said the 
governor, returning his pocket-handkerchief into the hilt of 
his sword. 

"While I was quietly crunching my crust," pursued the 
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soldier, " I heard something stir within the vault. I listened; 
it was the tramp of a horse. By and by a man came forth 
from a door in the foundation of the tower, close by the 
water's edge, leading a powerful horse by the bridle. I could 
not well make out what he was by the starlight. It had a 
suspicious look to be lurking among the ruins of a tower, in 
that wild, solitary place. He might be a mere wayfarer, like 
myself; he might be a contrabandista; he might be a banda- 
lerol What of that? Thank heaven and my poverty, I had 
nothing to lose; so I sat still and crunched my crust. 

" He led his horse to the water, close by where I was sitting, 
so that I had a fair opportunity of reconnoitering him. To 
my surprise he was dressed in a Moorish garb, with a cuirass of 
steel, and a polished skull-cap that I distinguished by the 
reflection of the stars upon it. His horse, too, was harnessed 
in the Moresco fashion, with great shovel stirrups. He led 
him, as I said, to the side of the stream, into which the ani- 
mal plunged his head almost to the eyes, and drank until I 
thought he would have burst. 

"^Comrade,' said I, *your steed drinks well; it's a good 
sign when a horse plunges his muzzle bravely into the watef.' 

" ' He may well drink,' said the stranger, speaking with a 
Moorish accent; ^it is a good year since he had his last 
draught. ' 

" ' By Santiago,' * said I, ^ that beats even the camels I have 
seen in Africa. But come, you seem to be something of a 
soldier; will you sit down and take part of a soldier's fare?' 
In fact, I felt the want of a companion in this lonely place, 
and was willing to put up with an infidel. Besides, as your 
excellency well knows, a soldier is never very particular about 
the faith of his company, and soldiers of all countries are 
comrades on peaceable ground." 

The governor again nodded assent. 

'* Well, as I was saying, I invited him to share my supper, 

> Saint Jago (Saint Jamea). 
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such as it was^ for I could not do less in common hospitality. 
' I have no time to panse for meat or drink/ said he; ^ I have 
a long journey to make before morning.' 

" * In which direction ? ' said I. 

" * Andalusia,' said he. 

" * Exactly my route,' said I; * so, as you won't stop and eat 
with me, perhaps you will let me mount and ride with you. I 
see your horse is of a powerful frame, I'll warrant he'U carry 
double.' 

"* Agreed,' said the trooper; and it would not have been 
civil and soldierlike to refuse, especially as I had offered to 
share my supper with him. So up he mounted, and up I 
mounted behind him. 

" * Hold fast,' said he; * my steed goes like the wind.' 

** * Never fear me,' said I, and so off we set. 

^' From a walk the horse soon passed to a trot, from a trot 
to a gallop, and from a gallop to a harum-scarum scamper. It 
seemed as if rocks, trees, houses, every thing, flew hurry- 
scurry behind us. 

" ' What town is this ? ' said I. 

" * Segovia,' * said he; and before the word was out of his 
mouth, the towers of Segovia were out of sight. We swept 
up the Guadarama ' Mountains, and down by the Escurial; * 
and we skirted the walls of Madrid,^ and we scoured away 
across the plains of La Mancha. In this way we went up hill 
and down dale, by towers and cities, all buried in deep sleep, 
and across mountains and plains and rivers just glimmering 
in the starlight. 

'^ To make a long story short, and not to fatigue your excel- 
lency, the trooper suddenly pulled up on the side of a moun- 

> in Old Castile,<fO!rty-five miles northwest a magnifloent' maosoleam for the members 

of Madrid. of the royal family, and an extensive oolleo* 

s name of moantains northwest of Madrid, tionof rare jMiintings, books, etc. It was 

*name of town and province northwest set on fire by lightning and partially do* 

of Madrid. Bemarkable for the celebrated stroyed in 1878. 

monastery and palace of the Escnrial in its * capital of Spain, in central part, on Man" 

ipicinity, built l^ Philip H., which contains zanaxes Biver. 
5 
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tain. ^ Here we are,' said he, ' at the end of our journey.' I 
looked about, but could see no signs of habitation; nothing 
but the mouth of a cavern. While I looked, I saw multitudes 
of people in Moorish dresses, some on horseback, some on 
foot, arriving, as if borne by the wind, from all points of the 
compass, and hurrying into the mouth of the cavern like bees 
into a hive. Before I could ask a question, the trooper struck 
his long Moorish spurs into the horse's flanks, and dashed in 
with the throng. We passed along a steep winding way that 
descended into the very bowels of the mountain. As we 
pushed on, a light began to glimmer up, by little and little, 
like the first glimmerings of day; but what caused it I could 
not discern. It grew stronger and stronger, and enabled me 
to see every thing around. I now noticed, as we passed along, 
great caverns, opening to the right and left, like halls in an 
arsenal. In some thej'e were shields and helmets and cui- 
rasses and lances and cimeters, hanging against the walls; in 
others were great heaps of warlike munitions and camp 
equipage lying upon the ground. 

" It would have done your excellency's heart good, being an 
old soldier, to have seen such grand provision for war. Then, 
in other caverns, there were long rows of horsemen armed to 
the teeth, with lances raised and banners unfurled, all ready 
for the field; but they all sat motionless in their saddles, like 
so many statues. In other halls were warriors sleeping on the 
ground beside their horses, and foot-soldiers in groups ready 
to fall into the ranks. All were in old-fashioned Moorish 
dresses and armor. 

"Well, your excellency, to cut a long story short, we at 
length entered an immense cavern, or I may say palace, of 
grotto work, the walls of which seemed to be veined with 
gold and silver, and to sparkle with diamonds and sapphires 
and all kinds of precious stones. At the upper end sat a 
Moorish king on a golden throne, with his nobles on each side, 
and a guard of African blacks with drawn cimeters. All the 
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crowd that continued to flock in, and amounted to thoasands 
and thousands, passed one by one before his throne, each pay- 
ing homage as he passed. Some of the multitude were dressed 
in magnificent robes, without stain or blemish, and sparkling 
with jewels; others in burnished and enamelled armor; while 
others were in mouldered and mildewed garments, and in 
armor all battered and dented, and covered with rust. 

" I had hitherto held my tongue, for your excellency well 
knows it is not for a soldier to ask many questions when on 
duty, but I could keep silent no longer. 

"^Prithee, comrade,' said I, 'what is the meaning of all 
this?' 

" * This,' said the trooper, * is a great and fearful mystery. 
Know, Christian, that you see before you the court and 
army of Boabdil, the last king of Granada. ' 

" * What is this you tell me ? ' cried I. * Boabdil and his 
court were exiled from the land hundreds of years agone, and 
all died in Africa. ' 

"*So it is recorded in your lying chronicles,' replied the 
Moor; *but know that Boabdil and the warriors who made 
the last struggle for Granada were all shut up in the mountain 
by powerful enchantment. As for the king and army that 
marched forth from Granada at the time of the surrender, 
they were a mere phantom train of spirits and demons, per- 
mitted to assume those shapes to deceive the Christian sover- 
eigns. And, furthermore, let me tell you, friend, that all Spain 
is a country under the power of enchantment. There is not 
a mountain cave, not a lonely watch-tower in the plains, nor 
ruined castle on the hills, but has some spellbound warriors 
sleeping from age to age within its vaults, until the sins are 
expiated for which Allah permitted the dominion to pass for a 
time out of the hands of the faithful. Once every year, on the 
eve of St. John, they are released from enchantment, from sun- 
set to sunrise, and permitted to repair here to pay homage to 
their sovereign; and the crowds which you beheld swarming 
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into the cavern are* Moslem warriors from their haunts in all 
parts of Spain. For my part, you saw the ruined tower of the 
bridge in Old Castile, where I have now wintered an4 sum- 
mered for many hundred years, and where I must be back 
again by daybreak. As to the battalions of horse and foot 
which you beheld drawn up in array in the neighboring cav- 
erns, they are the spellbound warriors of Granada. It is 
written in the book of fate, that, when the enchantment is 
broken, Boabdil will descend from the mountain, at the head 
of this army, resume his throne in the Alhambra, and his sway 
of Granada, and, gathering together the enchanted warriors, 
from all parts of Spain, will reconquer the Peninsula * and 
restore it to Moslem rule. ' 
^* ^ And when shall this happen ? ' said I. . 

" * Allah alone knows. We had hoped that the day of deliv- 
erance was at hand; but there reigns at present a vigilant 
governor in the Alhambra, a stanch old soldier, well known as 
Governor Manco. While such a warrior holds command of 
the very outpost, and stands ready to check the first irruption 
from the mountain, I fear Boabdil and his soldiery must be 
content to rest upon their arms.' " 

Here the governor raised himself somewhat perpendicularly, 
adjusted his sword, and twirled up his mustaches. 

" To make a long story short, and not to fatigue your excel- 
lency, the trooper, having given me this account, dismounted 
from his steed. 

'* 'Tarry here,' said he, 'and guard my steed while I go 
and bow the knee to Boabdil.' So saying, he strode away 
among the throng that pressed forward to the throne. 

"'What's to be done?' thought I, when thus left to 
myself; 'shall I wait here until this infidel retarns to whisk 
me off on his goblin steed, the Lord knows where; or shall I 
make the most of my time and beat a retreat from this hob- 
goblin community ? ' A soldier's mind is soon made up, as 

1 Spain and Portagal. 
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your excellency well knows. As to the horse, he belonged to 
an avowed enemy of the fiuth and the realm, and was a fair 
prize according to the rules of war. So hoisting myself from 
the crupper * into the saddle, I turned the reins, struck the 
Moorish stirrups into the sides of the steed, and put him to 
make the best of his way out of the passage by which he had 
entered* As we scoured by the halls where the Moslem horse- 
men sat in motionless battalions, I thought I heard the clang 
of armor and a hollow murmur of voices. I gave the steed 
another taste of the stirrups and doubled my speed. There 
was now a sound behind me like a rushing blast; I heard the 
clatter of a thousand hoofs; a countless throng overtook me. 
I was borne along in the press, and hurled forth from the 
mouth of the cavern, while thousands of shadowy forms were 
swept off in every direction by the four winds of heaven. 

" In the whirl and confusion of the scene I was thrown 
senseless to the earth. When I came to myself I was lying 
on the brow of a hill, with the Arabian steed standing beside 
me; for in falling, my arm had slipped within the bridle, 
which, I presume, prevented his whisking off to Old Castile. 

" Your excellency may easily judge of my surprise, on look- 
ing round, to behold hedges of aloes and Indian figs and other 
proofs of a southern climate, and to see a great city below me, 
with towers and palaces and a grand cathedral. 

" I descended the hill cautiously, leading my steed, for I 
was afraid to mount him again, lest he should play me some 
slippery trick. As I descended, I met with your patrol, who 
let me into the secret that it was Granada that lay before me^ 
and that I was actually under the walls of the Alhambra, the 
fortress of the redoubted Governor Manco, the terror of all 
en(5hanted Moslems. When I heard_this, I determined at 
once to seek your excellency, to inform you of all that I had 
seen, and to warn you of the perils that surround and under- 
mine you, that you may take measures in time to guard your 

<8trap of leather paflsiDg under a hone's tail» to prevent the saddle from Blippinn^ 
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fortress^ and the kingdom itself, from this intestine army that 
lurks in the very bowels of the land." 

"And prithee, friend, you who are a veteran campaigner, 
and have seen so much service," said the governor, "how 
would you advise me to proceed, in order to prevent this 
evil?" 

"Ifc is not for a humble private of the ranks," said the 
soldier, modestly, "to pretend to instruct a commander of 
your excellency's sagacity, but it appears to me that your 
excellency might cause all the caves and entrances into the 
mountains to be walled up with solid mason work, so that 
Boabdil and his army might be completely corked up in their 
subterranean habitation. If the good father, too," added the 
soldier, reverently bowing to the friar, and devoutly crossing 
himself, " would consecrate the barricadpes with his blowing, 
and put up a few crosses, and relics and images of saints, I 
think they might withstand all the power of infidel enchant- 
ments." 

" They doubtless would be of great avail," said the friar. 

The governor now placed his arm akimbo, with his hand 
resting on the hilt of his Toledo, fixed his eye upon the sol- 
dier, and gently wagging his head from one side to the other, 
"So, friend," said he, "then you really suppose I am to be 
gulled with this cock-and-bull story about enchanted moun- 
tains and enchanted Moors? Hark ye, culprit! Not another 
word. An old soldier you may be, but you'll find you have 
an older soldier to deal with, and one not easily outgeneralled. 
Ho! guards there! Put this fellow in irons." 

The demure handmaid would have put in a word in favor 
of the prisoner, but the governor silenced her with a look. 

As they were pinioning the soldier, one of the guards felt 
something of bulk in his pocket, and drawing it forth, found 
a long leathern purse that appeared to be well filled. Holding 
it by one comer, he turned out the contents upon the table 
before the governor, and never did freebooter's bag make more 
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gorgecns delivery. Out tumbled rings and jewels, and rosaries 
of pearls, and sparkling diamond crosses, and a profusion of 
ancient golden coin, some of which fell jingling to the floor, 
and rolled away to the uttermost parts of the chamber. 

For a time the functions of justice were suspended; there 
was a universal scramble after the glittering fugitives. The 
governor alone, who was imbued with true Spanish pride, 
maintained his stately decorum,* though his eye betrayed a 
little anxiety until the last coin and jewel was restored to the 
sack. 

The friar was not so calm; his whole face glowed like a fur- 
nace, and his eyes twinkled and flashed at sight of the rosaries 
and crosses. 

" Sacrilegious ' wretch that thou art! " exclaimed he; " what 
church or sanctuary hast thou been plundering of these sacred 
relics?" 

" Neither one nor the other, holy father. If they be sacri- 
legious spoils, they must have been taken, in times long past, 
by the infidel trooper I have mentioned. I was just going to 
tell his excellency, when he interrupted me, that on taking pos- 
session of the trooper's horse, I unhooked a leathern sack which 
hung at the saddle-bow, and which I presume contained the 
plunder of his campaignings in days of old^ when the Moors 
overran the country." 

" Mighty well! At present you will make up your mind to 
take up your quarters in a chamber of the Vermilion Towers, 
which, though not under a magic spell, will hold you as safe 
as any cave of your enchanted Moors." 

" Your excellency will do as you think proper," said the pris- 
oner, coolly. " I shall be thankful to your excellency for any 
accommodation in the fortress. A soldier who has been in 
the wars, as your excellency well knows, is not particular 
about his lodgings. Provided I have a snug dungeon, and 
regular rations, I shall manage to make myself comfortable. I 

> propriety of maimer or oondact. ' profane ; impious. 
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would only entreat that while your excellency is so careful 
about me, you would have an eye to your fortress, and think 
on the hint I dropped about stopping up the entrances to the 
mountain." 

Here ended the scene. The prisoner was conducted to a 
strong dungeon in the Vermilion Towers, the Arabian steed 
was led to his excellency's stable, and the trooper's sack was 
deposited in his excellency's strong box. To the latter, it is 
true, the friar made some demur, questioning whether the 
sacred relics, which were evidently sacrilegious spoils, should 
not be placed in custody of the Church; but as the governor 
was peremptory on the subject, and was absolute lord in the 
Alhambra, the friar discreetly dropped the discussion, but 
determined to convey intelligence of the fact to the church 
dignitaries in Granada. 

To explain these prompt and rigid measures on the part of 
old Governor Manco, it is proper to observe, that about this 
time the Alpuxaras Mountains in the neighborhood of Gra- 
nada were terribly infested by a gang of robbers under the 
command of a daring chief named Manuel Borasco, who were 
accustomed to prowl about the country, and even to enter the 
city in various disguises, to gain intelligence of the depart- 
ure of convoys of merchandise, or travellers with well-lined 
purses, whom they took care to waylay in distant and solitary 
passes of the road. These repeated and daring outrages had 
awakened the attention of government, and the commanders 
of the various posts had received instructions to be on the alert, 
and to take up all suspicious stragglers. Governor Manco 
was particularly zealous in consequence of the various stigmas 
that had been cast upon his fortress, and he now doubted not 
he had entrapped some formidable de&perado of this gang. 

In the mean time the story took wind, and became the talk, 
not merely of the fortress, but of the whole city of Granada. 
It was said that the noted robber Manuel Borasco, the terror 
of the Alpuxaras, had fallen into the clutches of old Gov- 
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emor Manco, and been cooped ap by hini in a dungeon of the 
Vermilion Towers; and every one who had been robbed by him 
flocked to recognize the marander. The Vermilion Towers, as 
is well known, stand apart from the Alhambra, on a sister 
hill, separated from the main fortress by the ravine down 
which passes the main avenue. There were no outer walls, 
but a sentinel patrolled before the tower. The window of the 
chamber in which the soldier was confined was strongly grated, 
and looked upon a small esplanade. Here the good folks of 
Granada repaired to gaze at him, as they would at a laughing 
hyena, grinning through the cage of a menagerie. Nobody, 
however, recognized him for Manuel Borasco, for that terrible 
robber was noted for a ferocious physiognomy,* and had by 
no means the good-humored squint of the prisoner. Visitors 
came not merely from the city, but from all parts of the 
country; but nobody knew him, and there began to be doubts 
in the minds of the common people whether there might not 
be some truth in his story. That Boabdil and his army were 
shut up in the mountain, was an old tradition which many 
of the ancient inhabitants had heard from their fathers. 
Numbers went up to the mountain of the sun in search of the 
cave mentioned by the soldier; and saw and peeped into the 
deep dark pit, descending, no one knows how far, into the 
mountain, and which remains there to this day, the fabled 
entrance to the subterranean abode of Boabdil. 

By degrees the soldier became popular with the common 
people. A freebooter of the mountains is by no means the 
opprobrious character in Spain that a robber is in any other 
country; on the contrary, he is a kind of chivalrous personage 
in the eyes of the lower classes. There is always a disposi- 
tion, also, to cavil * at the conduct of those in command, and 
many began to murmur at the high-handed measures of old 
Governor Manco, and to look upon the prisoner in the ^ffflik 
of a martyr. 

1 face, or connteiiaDce. * offer f rivolons objecttooB. 
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The soldier, moreover, was a merry, waggish fellow, that had 
a joke for every one who came near his window, and a soft 
speech for every female. He had procured an old guitar also, 
and would sit by his window and sing ballads and love-ditties, 
to the delight of the women of the neighborhood, who would 
assemble on the esplanade in the evening, and dance boleros to 
his music. Having trimmed off his rough beard, his sun- 
burnt face found favor in the eyes of the fair, and the demure 
handmaid of the governor declared that his squint was per- 
fectly irresistible. This kind-hearted damsel had from the first, 
evinced a deep sympathy in his fortunes, and having in vain 
tried to mollify the governor, had set to work privately to 
mitigate the rigor of his dispensations. Every day she brought 
the prisoner some crumbs of comfort which had fallen from the 
governor's table, or been abstracted from his larder, together 
with, now and then, a consoling bottle of choice, rich Malaga. 

While this petty treason was going on in the very centre of 
the old governor's citadel, a storm of open war was brewing 
up among his external foes. The circumstance of a bag of 
gold and jewels having been found . upon the person of the 
supposed robber, had been reported, with many exaggera- 
tions, in Granada. A question of territorial jurisdiction was 
immediately started by the governor's inveterate rival, the 
captain-general. He insisted that the prisoner had been cap- 
tured without the precincts of the Alhambra, and within the 
rules of his authority. He demanded his body, therefore, and 
the spolia opima * taken with him. Due information having 
been carried, likewise, by the friar to the grand inquisitor, of 
the crosses and rosaries and other relics contained in the bag, 
he claimed the culprit as having been guilty of sacrilege, and 
insisted- that his plunder was due to the Church, and his body 
to the next auto da f6.* The feuds ran high; the governor 

• 1 x}ch BpoUs. who had been tried before the coorts of the 

*(aw'to dah-flO« the public declaration Spanish Inqoiaition. 
of the judgment passed on accused persons 
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was furious, and swore, rather than surrender hfs captive, he 
would hang him up within the Alhambra, as a spy caught 
within the purlieus * of the fortress. 

The captain-general threatened to send a body of soldiers 
to transfer the prisoner from the Vermilion Towers to the city. 
The grand inquisitor was equally bent upon despatching a 
number of the familiars of the Holy Office. Word was 
brought, late at night, to the governor, of these machinations. 
" Let them come," said he; " they'll find me beforehand with 
them. He must rise bright and early who would take in an old 
soldier." He accordingly issued orders to have the prisoner 
removed, at daybreak, to the donjon keep within the walls of 
the Alhambra. "And d'ye hear, child?" said he to his 
demure handmaid, "tap at my door, and wake me before 
cock-crowing, that I may see to the matter myself." 

The day dawned, the cock crowed, but nobody tapped at 
the door of the governor. The sun rose high above the 
mountain tops, and glittered in at his casement, ere the gov- 
ernor was awakened from his morning dreams by his veteran 
corporal, who stood before him with terror stamped upon his 
iron visage. 

" He's off! he's gone ! " cried the corporal, gasping for breath. 

" Who's off— who's gone ? " 

"The soldier — ^the robber — the devil, for aught I know. 
His dungeon is empty, but the door locked. No one knows 
how he has escaped out of it." 

"Who saw him last?" 

" Your handmaid; she brought him his supper." 

" Let her be called instantly." 

Here was new matter of confusion. The chamber of the 
demure damsel was likewise empty, her bed had not been slept 
in: she had doubtless gone off with the culprit, as she had 
appeared, for some days past, to have frequent conversations 
with him. 

1 the outer portion ; environa. 
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This was wounding the old governor in a tender part, but 
he had scarce time to wince at it, when new misfortunes broke 
upon his view. On going into his cabinet he found his strong 
box open, the leather purse of the trooper abstracted, and with 
it, a couple of corpulent* bags of doubloons.' 

But how, and which way had the fugitives escaped ? An 
old peasant who lived in a cottage by the roadside, leading up 
into the Sierra, declared that he had heard the tramp of a power- 
ful steed just before daybreak, passing up into the mountains. 
He had looked out at his casement, and could just distinguish 
a horseman, with a female seated before him. . 

" Search the stables! " cried Governor Manco. The stables 
were searched; all the horses were in their stalls, excepting the 
Arabian steed. In his place was a stout cudgel tied to the 
manger, and on it a label bearing these words, " A gift to 
Governor Manco, from an Old Soldier." 

1 large ; fall. * Former Spanish gold coin. 



NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born at Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. He 
was but four years old when his father died, leaving his mother in strait- 
ened circumstances, with the boy and two sisters. In his ninth year 
Nathaniel met with an accident that caused lameness, and confined him 
to his home until his thirteenth year. During this time he acquired a 
great love of reading. When he was fourteen the family removed to Ray- 
mond, Me. Here, in the quietness of rural life, he became fond of soli- 
tude. He received his college education at Bowdoin, where he graduated 
in 1825, Longfellow being a classmate. During his college career he 
gave indications of a taste and talent for literary work, having begun his 
first novel while an undergraduate. 

The conditions existing in the United States at that time were un- 
favorable to native writers, so Hawthorne was obliged to wait many years, 
toiling hard in the meantime, before he won popular recognition as an 
author. After his return to Salem he shut himself up for twelve years 
in seclusion, writing tales and verses. Few of the latter are now much 
known. His first novel, '* Fanshawe," published in 1828, was unsuccess- 
ful. He contributed to various annuals and magazines under different 
names. In 1836 he wrote " Peter Parley's Universal History," a venture 
very profitable for the publisher, but not for Hawthorne, who received 
only one hundred dollars for his work. 

During this period of seclusion Hawthorne also wrote a series of 
sketches and stories, which appeared from time to time in newspapers 
and magazines. As they were favorably received and noticed, a collec- 
tion of them was republished in 1837 under the title, " Twice-Told Tales." 
Longfellow reviewed the book and gave it high praise. This recognition 
was the beginning of Hawthorne's fame. His earnings by his pen were 
not yet, however, sufficient for his support; and in January, 1839, the 
historian Bancroft, then collector of the port of Boston, appointed him 
weigher and ganger in the custom-house, an office which he held until 1841. 

Authors generally have adult readers in mind when they write, but 
Hawthorne did not forget the children. "Grandfather's Chair," "Fa- 
mous Old People," and "Liberty Tree" (published in 1841), "Bio- 
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graphical Stories " (1842), and " The Wonder Book" (1851), were written 
for the young. 

In July, 1842, Hawthorne married Miss Peabody, of Salem, who was 
to him "a blessing and illumination wherever she went." Removing to 
Concord, Mass., he lived for four years in the old colonial manse pre- 
viously occupied by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and overlooking the field of the 
first battle of the Revolution. Here he dwelt happily but in comparative 
seclusion, and wrote ** Mosses from an Old Manse " (1846). This year he 
was appointed surveyor in the custom-house in his native town, Salem, 
where he remained four years. 

In 1850 Hawthorne's greatest work, "The Scarlet Letter," was pub- 
lished. He now resided at Lenox, Mass., where he wrote "The House of 
the Seven Gables " (1851), and prepared " The Snow Image," which did 
not appear until the following year. In the winter he wrote at West 
Newton " The Blithedale Romance." He changed his residence to Con- 
cord in 1852, and his next work was the " Tangle wood Tales," a continua- 
tion of " The Wonder Book." 

Hawthorne went to England in 1853, having been appointed by Presi- 
dent Pierce to the office of consul at Liverpool, which he held till 1857. 
He travelled through Great Britain and the Continent, gathering mate- 
rials for new work, and publishing "The Marble Faun" in 1860. In 
June of this year he returned to Concord, broken in health. A number 
of brilliant sketches on England and the English, written by him, were 
soon issued in the Atkmtic Monthly. These were afterwards republished 
under the title, "Our Old Home" (1868). He died May 18, 1864, at 
Plymouth, N. H., where he had gone for the benefit of his health, with his 
old friend, ex-President Pierce. He was buried at Concord, Mass., in a 
spot near the grave of Emerson. 

In personal appearance Hawthorne was tall and commanding. He 
was a fine specimen of physical manhood, yet his manner showed the 
gentleness of woman. 

In his style he was free from constraint or affectation. Clearness of 
expression is one of his" characteristics. This makes his work especially 
adapted to children. His fame was of slow growth, but it has rapidly 
increased since his death. Several of his works have been translated 
into foreign languages. He is now generally regarded as one of the 
greatest imaginative minds of the century, holding high rank among 
English prose writers. 



THE GREAT STONE PACE. 

One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a mother 
and her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking 
about the Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their eyes, 
and there it was plainly to be seen, though miles away, with 
the sunshine brightening all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face ? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, there was 
a valley so spacious that it contained many thousand inhab- 
itants. Some of these good people dwelt in log-huts, with the 
black forest all around them, on the steep and difficult hill- 
sides. Others had their homes in comfortable farm-houses, 
and cultivated the rich soil on the gentle slopes or level sur- 
faces of the valley. Others, again, were congregated into 
populous villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, tum- 
bling down from its birthplace in the upper mountain region, 
bad been caught and tamed by human cunning, and compelled 
to turn the machinery of cotton-factories. The inhabitants of 
this valley, in short, were numerous, and of many modes of 
life. But all of them, grown people and children, had a kind 
of familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some pos- 
sessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural phenom- 
enon more perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature in her 
mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular 
side of a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been 
thrown together in such a position as, when viewed at a proper 
distance, precisely to resemble the features of the human coun- 
tenance. It seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan,' had 
sculptured his own likeness on the precipice. There was the 
broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in height; the nose, 

1 The Titans are mentioned in ancient fables as giants who made war upon the gods. 
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with its long bridge; and the vast lips, which, if they could 
have spoken, would have rolled their thunder accents from 
one end of the valley to the other. True it is, that if the 
spectator approached too near, he lost the outline of the gigan- 
tic visage, and could discern only a heap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. Ee- 
tracing his steps, however, the wondrous features would again 
be seen; and the further he withdrew from them, the more 
like a human face, with all its original divinity intact, did 
they appear; until, as it grew dim in the distance, with the 
clouds and glorified vapor of the mountains clustering about 
it, the Great Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood or 
womanhood with the Great Stone Face before their eyes, for 
all the features were noble, and the expression was at once 
grand and sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, warm heart, 
that embraced all mankind in its affections, and had room for 
more. It was an education only to look at it. According to 
the belief of many people, the valley owed much of its fertility 
to this benign aspect that was continually beaming over it, 
illuminating the clouds, and infusing its tenderness into the 
sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy sat at 
their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, and talk- 
ing about it. The child's name was Ernest. 

" Mother," said.he, while the Titanic visage smiled on him, 
" I wish that it could speak, for it looks so very kindly that 
its voice must needs be pleasant. If I were to see a man with 
such a face, I should love him dearly." 

"If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered his 
mother, " we may see a man, some time or other, with exactly 
such a face as that." 

"What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?" eagerly 
inquired Ernest. " Pray tell me all about it." 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother had 
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told to her^ when she herself was younger than lifcfcle Ernest; 
a story^ not of things that were past^ but of what was yet to 
come; a story, nevertheless, so very old, that even the Indians, 
who formerly inhabited this valley, had heard it from their 
forefathers, to whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured 
by the mountain streams, and whispered by the wind among 
the tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future day, a 
child should be born hereabouts, who was destined to become 
the greatest and noblest personage of his time, and whose 
countenance, in manhood, should bear an exact resemblance 
to the Great Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned people, and 
young ones likewise, in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished 
an enduring faith in this old prophecy. But others, who had 
seen more of the world, had watched and waited till they were 
weary, and had beheld no man with such a face, nor any man 
that proved to be much greater or nobler than his neighbors, 
concluded it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all events, the 
great man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

*'0 mother, dear mother!'^ cried Ernest, clapping his 
hands above his head, '^ I do hope I shall live to see him.'^ 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, and 
felt that it was wisest not to discourage the generous hopes of 
her little boy. So she only said to him, " Perhaps you may." 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother told him. 
It was always in his mind, whenever he looked upon the Great 
Stone Face. He spent his childhood in the log-cottage where 
he was born, and was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her 
in many things, assisting her much with his little hands, and 
more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a happy 
yet often pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, un- 
obtrusive boy, and sun-browned with labor in the fields, but 
with more intelligence brightening his aspect than is seen in 
many lads who have been taught at famous schools. Yet 
Ernest had had no teacher, save only that the Great Stone 
Face became one to him. When the toil of the day was over. 
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he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to imagine that 
those vast features recognized him, and gave him a smile of 
kindness and encouragement, responsive to his own look of 
veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm that this 
was a mistake, although the Face may have looked no more 
kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. But the secret 
was, that the boy's tender and confiding simplicity discerned 
what other people could not see; and thus the love, which was 
meant for all, became bis peculiar portion. 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the valley 
that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, who was to 
bear a resemblance to the Great Stone Face, had appeared at 
last. It seems that, many years before, a young man had 
migrated from the valley and settled at a distant seaport, 
where, after getting together a little money, he had set up as 
a shopkeeper. His name — ^but I could never learn whether 
it was his real one, or a nickname that had grown out of his 
habits and success in life — was Gathergold. Being shrewd 
and active, and endowed by Providence with that inscrutable 
faculty which develops itself in what the world calls luck, he 
became an exceedingly rich merchant, and owner of a whole 
fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All the countries of the globe 
appeared to join hands for the mere purpose of adding heap 
after heap to the mountainous accumulation of this one man's 
wealth. The cold regions of the north, almost within the 
gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent him their tribute 
in the shape of furs; hot Africa sifted for him the golden 
sands of her rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her 
great elephants out of the forests; the East came bringing 
him the rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence 
of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. The 
ocean, not to be behindhand with the earth, yielded up her 
mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold might sell their oil, and 
make a profit on it. Be the original commodity what it 
might, it was gold within his grasp. It might be said of him. 
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as of Midas ' in tbo fable^ that whatever he touched witli his 
fiager immediately glistened, and grew yellow, and was 
changed at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still 
better, into piles of coin. And when Mr. Gathergold had 
become so very rich tbat ifc would have taken him a hundred 
years only to count his wealth, he bethought himseli of his 
native valley, and resolved to go back thither, and end his 
days where he was born. With this purpose in view, he sent 
a skilful architect to build him such a palace as should be fit 
for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in the 
valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be tbe prophetic 
personage so long and vainly looked for, and that his visage 
was the perfect and undeniable similitude of the Great Stone 
Face. People were the more ready to believe that this must 
needs be the fact, when they beheld the splendid edifice that 
rose, as if by enchantment, on the site of his father's old 
weather-beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, so 
dazzliugly white that it seemed as though the whole structure 
migbt melt away in the sunshine, like those humbler ones 
which Mr. Gathergold, in his young play-days, before his 
fingers were gifted with the touch of transmutation, had been 
accustomed to build of snow. It had a richly ornamented 
portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty 
door, studded with silver knobs, and made of a kind of varie- 
gated wood that had been brought from beyond the sea. The 
windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each stately apart- 
ment, were composed, respectively, of but one enormous pane 
of glass, so transparently pure that it was said to be a finer 
medium than even the vacant atmosphere. Hardly anybody 
had been permitted to see the interior of this palace; but it 
was reported, and with good semblance of truth, to be far 
more gorgeous than the outside, insomuch that whatever was 

> a King of Phrygia, Asia Minor, to the gods granted that whatever he touched 
whom, aoQOfding to ancient, fable, one of waa immediate^ changed into gold. 
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iron or brass in other houses was silver or gold in this; and 
Mr. Gathergold's bedchamber, especially, made such a glitter- 
ing appearance that no ordinary man would have been able to 
close his eyes there. But, on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold 
was now so inured to wealth, that perhaps he could not have 
closed his eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain to find 
its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time the mansion was finished; next came the uphol- 
sterers, with magnificent furniture; then a whole troop of 
black and white servants, the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, 
who, in his own majestic person, was expected to arrive at 
sunset. Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply 
stirred by the idea that the great man, the noble man, the 
man of prophecy, after so many ages of delay, was at length 
to be made manifest to his native valley. He knew, boy as he 
was, that there were a thousand ways in which Mr. Gather- 
gold, with his vast wealth, might transform himself into an 
angel of beneficence, and assume a control over human affairs 
as wide and benignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. 
Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold the 
living likeness of those wondrous features on the moun- 
tain-side. While the boy was still gazing up the valley, and 
fancying, as he always did, that the Great Stone Face re- 
turned his gaze and looked kindly at him, the rumbling of 
wheels was heard, approaching swiftly along the winding 
road. 

** Here he comes! " cried a group of people who were assem- 
bled to witness the arrival. **Here comes the great Mr. 
Gathergold!" 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the turn 
of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, ap- 
peared the physiognomy of a little old man, with a skin as 
yellow as if his own Midas- hand had transmuted it. He had 
a low forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered about with .innu- 
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merable wrinkles, and very thin lips, which he made still 
thinner by pressing them forcibly together. 

" The very image of the Great Stone Face! ^' shouted the 
people. "Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; and here 
we have the great man come, at last! " 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed actually 
to believe that here was the likeness which they spoke of. By 
the roadside there chanced to be an old beggar-woman and 
two little beggar-children, stragglers from some far-oS region, 
who, as the carriage rolled onward, held out their hands and 
lifted up their doleful voices, most piteously beseeching char- 
ity. A yellow claw — the very same that had clawed together 
so much wealth — poked itself out of the coach- window, and 
dropt some copper coins upon the ground; so that, though 
the great man's name seems to have been Gathergold, he 
might just as suitably have been nicknamed Scattercopper. 
Still, nevertheless, with an earnest shout, and evidently with 
as much good faith as ever, the people bellowed: 
'' He is the very image of the Great Stone Face! '^ 
Bat Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness of 
that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, where, amid a 
gathering mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he could still dis- 
tinguish those glorious features which had impressed them- 
selves into his soul. Their aspect cheered him. What did 
the benign lips seem to say ? 

*' He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the man will come! " 
The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. He had 
grown to be a young man now. He attracted little notice 
from the other inhabitants of the valley, for they saw nothing 
remarkable in his way of life, save that, when the labor of the 
day was over, he still loved to go apart and gaze and meditate 
upon the Great Stone Face. According to their idea of the 
matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as 
Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, and neglected 
no duty for the sake of indulging this idle habit. They knew 
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not that the Great Stone Face had become a teacher to him^ 
and that the sentiment which was expressed in it would enlarge 
the young man^s hearty and fill it with wider and deeper sym- 
pathies than other hearts. They knew not th^t thence would 
come a better wisdom than could be learned from books, and 
a better life thap could be moulded on the defaced example 
of other human lives. !N^either did Ernest know that the 
thoughts and affections which came to him so naturally, iu 
the fields and at the fireside, and wherever he communed with 
himself, were of a higher tone than those which all men shared 
with him. A simple soul — simple as when bis mother first 
taught him the old prophecy — he beheld the marvellous fea- 
tures beaming adown the valley, and still wondered that their 
human counterpart was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and buried; and 
the oddest part of the matter was, that his wealth,' which was 
the body and spirit of his existence, had di8appeai*ed before 
his death, leaving nothing of him but a living skeleton, cov- 
ered over with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting 
away of his gold, it had been very generally conceded that 
there was no such striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the 
ignoble features of the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain-side. So the people ceased to honor him 
during his lifetime, and quietly consigned him to forgetful- 
ness after his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his memory 
was brought up in connection with the magnificent palace 
which he had built, and which had long ago been turned into 
a hotel for the accommodation of strangers, multitudes of 
whom came, every summer, to visit that famous natural curi- 
osity, the Great Stone Face. Thus; Mr. Gathergold being 
discredited and thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy 
was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, many 
years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after a great deal 
of hard fighting, had now become an illustrious commander. 
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Whatever he may be called iii history, he was known in camps 
and on the battle-field under the nickname of Old Blood-and- 
Thunder. This war-worn veteran, being now infirm with age 
and wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a military life, and 
of the roll of the drum and the clangor of the trumpet, that 
had so long been ringing in his ears, had lately signified a 
purpose of returning to his native valley, hoping to find repose 
where he remembered to have left it. The inhabitants, his 
old neighbors and their grown-up children, were resolved to 
welcome the renowned warrior with a salute of cannon and 
a public dinner; and all the more enthusiastically, it being 
affirmed that now, at last, the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had actually appeared. An aid-de-camp ' of Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, travelling through the valley, was said to have 
been struck with the resemblance. Moreover, the schoolmates 
and early acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, 
on oath, that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid 
general had been exceedingly like the majestic image, even 
when a boy, only that the idea had never occurred to them at 
that period. Great, therefore, was the excitement throughout 
the valley; and many people, who had never once thought of 
glancing at the Great Stone Face for years before, now spent 
their time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing exactly how 
General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the other 
people of the valley, left their work, and proceeded to the spot 
where the sylvan' banquet was prepared. As he approached, 
the loud voice of the Eev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseech- 
ing a blessing on the good things set before them, and on the 
distinguished friend of peace in whose honor they were assem- 
bled. The tables were arranged in a cleared space of the 
woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, except where a vista 

> ipron. Sd'dnh'koQg), an officer who at- * forest-like ; aylyan banquet, a banquet 
tends upon a general, to carry orders and in the woods, 
perfotm other duties. 
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opened eastward^ and afforded a distant view of the Great 
Stone Eace. Over the general's chair, which was a relic from 
the home of Washington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, 
with the laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted by his 
country's banner, beneath which he had won his victories. 
Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, in hopes to 
get a glimpse of the celebrated guest; but there was a mighty 
crowd about the tables anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, 
and to catch any word that might fall from the general iu 
reply; and a volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, 
pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at any particularly quiet 
person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an unobtru- 
sive character, was thrust quite into the background, where he 
could see no more of Old Blood-and-Thunder's physiognomy 
than if it had been still blazing on the battle-field. To con- 
sole himself, he turned towards the Great Stone Face, which, 
like a faithful and long-remembered friend, looked back and 
smiled upon him through the vista of the forest. Meantime, 
however, he could overhear the remarks of various individuals, 
who were comparing the features of the hero with the face on 
the distant mountain-side. 

" ^Tis the same face, to a hair I ^^ cried one man, cutting a 
caper for joy. 

" Wonderfully like, that's a fact! " responded another. 

" Like! Why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, in 
a monstrous looking-glass! " cried a third. " And why not? 
He's the greatest man of this or any other age, beyond a 
doubt." 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, which 
communicated electricity to the crowd, and called forth a roar 
from a thousand voices, that went reverberating for miles 
among the mountains, until you might have supposed that the. 
Great Stone Eace had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. 
All these comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more 
to interest our friend; nor did he think of questioning that 
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now, at length, tho mountain-yisage bad found its human 
counterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined that this long- 
looked-for personage would appear in the character of a man 
of peace, uttering wisdom, and doing good, and making peo- 
ple happy. But, taking an habitual breadth of view, with all 
his simplicity, he contended that Providence should choose its 
own method of blessing mankind, and could conceive that this 
great end might be effected eyen by a warrior and a bloody 
sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to order matters so. 

'' The general ! The general ! " was now the cry. " Hush ! 
Silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder's going to make a speech.'' 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the. general's health 
had been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he now stood 
upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest saw him. There 
he was, over the shoulders of the crowd, from the two glitter- 
ing epaulets and embroidered collar upward, beneath the arch 
of green boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner 
drooping as if to shade his brow. And there, too, visible in 
the same glance, through the rista of the forest, appeared the 
Great Stone Face! And was there, indeed, such a resem- 
blance as the crowd had testified? Alas, Ernest could not 
recognize it! He beheld a war-worn and weather-beaten 
countenance, full of energy, and expressive of an iron will; 
but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies, 
were altogether wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder's visage; 
and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed his look of 
stern command, the milder traits would still have tempered it. 

" This is not the man of prophecy,'^ sighed Ernest to him- 
self, as he made his way out of the throng. " And must the 
world wait longer yet? " 

The mists had congregated about the distant mountain-side, 
and there were seen the grand and awful features of the Great 
Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a mighty angel was sit- 
ting among the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture 
of gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe 
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but tbat a smile beamed over the Ayhole visage^ witb a radiance 
fitill brigbteuiug^ althougli without motion of the lips. It was 
probably the effect of the western sunshine melting through 
the thinly diffused vapors that had swept between him and the 
object that he gazed at. But — as it always did — the aspect 
of his marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had 
never hoped in vain. 

"Fear not, Ernest," said his heart, even as if the Great 
Face were whispering him, — " fear not, Ernest; he will come." 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest still 
dwelt in his native valley, and was now a man of middle age. 
By imperceptible degrees, he had become known among the 
people. Now, as heretofore, he labored for bis bread, and was 
the same simple-hearted man that he had always been. But 
he had thought and felt so much, he bad given so many of the 
best hours of his life to unworldly hopes for some great good 
to mankind, that it seemed as though he had been talking 
with the angels, and had imbibed a portion of their wisdom 
unawares. It was visible in the calm and well-considered 
beneficence of his daily life, the quiet stream of which had 
made a wide green margin all along its course. Not a day 
passed by, that the world was not the better because this man, 
bumble as he was, had lived. Ho never stepped aside from 
his own i>ath, yet would always reach a blessing to his neigh- 
bor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had become a preacher. 
The pure and high simplicity of his thought, which, as one of 
its manifestations, took shape in the good deeds that dropped 
silently from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered 
truths that wrought upon and^oulded the lives of those who 
heard him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected that 
Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar friend, was more than 
an ordinary man; least of all did Ernest himself suspect it; 
but, inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, came thoughts out 
of his mouth that no other human lips had spoken. 

When the people's minds had had a little time to cool, they 
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were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake in imagining 
a similarity between General Blood-and-Thunder's truculent 
physiognomy and the benign visage on the mountain-side. 
But now^ again^ there were reports and many paragraphs in 
the newspax)ers^ affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had appeared upon the broad shoulders of a certain emi- 
nent statesman . He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, was a native of the valley, but had left it in his 
early days, and taken up the trades of law and politics. In- 
stead of the rich man's wealth and the warrior's sword, he 
had but a tongue, and it was mightier than both together. So 
wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he might choose 
to say, his auditors had no choice but to believe him; wrong 
looked like right, and right like wrong; for when it pleased 
him, he could make a kind of illuminated fog with his mere 
breath, and obscure the natural daylight with it. • His tongue, 
indeed, was a magic instrument: sometimes it rumbled like 
the thunder; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. 
It was the blast of war; the song of peace; and it seemed to 
have a heart in it, when there was no such matter. In good 
truth, he was a wondrous man; and when his tongue had 
acquired him all other imaginable success; when it had been 
heard in halls of state, and in the courts of princes and poten- 
tates; after it had made him known all over the world, even 
as a voice crying from shore to shore; it finally persuaded his 
countrymen to select him for the Presidency. Before this 
time, — indeed, as soon as he began to grow celebrated, — his 
admirers had found out the resemblance between him and the 
Great Stone Face; and so much were they struck by it, that 
throughout the country this distinguished gentleman was 
known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him Presi- 
dent, Old Stony Phiz set out on a visit to the valley where he 
was bom. Of course, he had no other object than to shake 
hands with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor cared 
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about any effect which his progress through the country might 
have upon the election. Magnificent preparations were made 
to receive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade of horsemen 
set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the State, and 
all the people left their business and gathered along the way- 
side to see him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though 
more than once disappointed, as we have seen, he had such a 
hopeful and confiding nature, that he was always ready to 
believe in whatever seemed beautiful and good. He kept his 
heart continually open, and thus was sure to catch the bless- 
ing from on high, when it should come. So now again, as 
buoyantly as ever, he went forth to behold the likeness of the 
Great Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a great 
clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, which rose 
up so dense land high that the visage of the mountain-side 
was completely hidden from Ernest^s eyes. All the great 
men of the neighborhood were there on horseback : militia 
officers in uniform ; the members of Congress ; the sheriff of 
the county ; the editors of newspapers ; and many a farmer, 
too, had mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, especially 
as there were numerous banners flaunting over the cavalcade, 
on some of which were gorgeous portraits of the illustrious 
statesman and the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly at 
one another, like two brothers. If the pictures were to be 
trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must be confessed, was 
marvellous. We must not forget to mention that there was 
a band of music, which made the echoes of the mountains 
ring and reverberate with the loud triumph of its strains ; so 
that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among all the 
heights and hollows, as if every nook of his native valley 
had found a voice, to welcome the distinguished guest. But 
the grandest effect was when the far-off mountain precipice 
flung back the music ; for then the Great Stone Pace itself 
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seemed to be swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledg- 
ment that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats, and 
shouting with enthusiasm so contagious that the heart of 
Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up his hat, and 
shouted as loudly as the loudest, '^ Huzza for the great man ! 
Huzza for Old Stony Phiz ! '' But as yet he had not seen 
him. 

" Here he is now ! " cried those who stood near Ernest. 
" There ! There ! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at the 
Old Man of the Mountain, and see if they are not as like as 
two twin-brothers 1 *' 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an open barouche 
drawn by four white horses ; and in the barouche, with his 
massive head uncovered, sat the illustrious statesman, Old 
Stony Phiz himself. 

" Confess it,'' said one of Ernest's neighbors to him, '' the 
Great Stone Face has met its match at last ! " ' 

Now it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the 
countenance which was bowing and smiling from the barouche, 
Ernest did fancy that there was a resemblance between it and 
the old familiar face upon the mountain-side. The brow, 
with its massive depth and loftiness, and all the other features, 
indeed, were boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of 
a more than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity 
and stateliness, the grand expression of a divine sympathy, 
that illnminated the mountain visage, and etherialized its 
ponderous granite substance into spirit, might here be sought 
in vain. Something had been originally left out, or had 
departed. And therefore the marvellously gifted statesman 
had always a weary gloom in the deep cavern of his eyes, as 
of a child that has outgrown its playthings, or a man of 
mighty faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high 
performances, was vague and empty, because no liigh purpose 
had endowed it with reality. 
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Still, Ernest's neighbor was thrusting his elbow into his 
side, and pressing him for an answer. 

*' Confess ! Confess ! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Mountain ? '' 

" No ! '' said Ernest, bluntly, '^ I see little or no likeness.*^ 

''Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face!'' 
answered his neighbor ; and again he set up a shout for Old 
Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost despon- 
dent : for this was the saddest of his disappointments, to 
behold a man who might have fulfilled the prophecy, and 
had not willed to do so. Meantime, the cavalcade, the 
banners, the music, and the barouches swept past him, with 
the vociferous crowd in the rear, leaving the dust to settle 
down, and the Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with 
the grandeur that it had worn for untold centuries. 

*'Lo, here I am, Ernest \" the benign lips seemed to say. 
*' I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet weary. 
Fear not ; the man will come." 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on one 
another's heels. And now they began to bring white hairs, 
and scatter them over the head of Ernest ; they made rev- 
erend wrinkles across his forehead, and furrows in his 
cheeks. He was an aged man. But not in vain had he 
grown old : more than the white hairs on his head were the 
sage thoughts in his mind ; his wrinkles and furrows were 
inscriptions that Time had graved, and in which he had 
written legends of wisdom that had been tested by the tenor 
of a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought 
for, undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, and 
made him known in the great world beyond the limits of the 
valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. College professors, 
and even the active men of cities, came from far to see and 
converse with Ernest ; for the report had gone abroad that 
this simple husbandman had ideas unlike those of other men. 
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not gained from books^ but of a higher tone, a tranquil and 
familiar majesty, as if he had been talking with the angels 
as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, statesman, or 
philanthropist, Ernest received these visitors with the gentle 
sincerity that had characterized him from boyhood, and 
spoke freely with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay 
deepest in his heart or their own. While they talked to- 
gether, his face would kindle, unawares, and shine upon 
them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with the ful- 
ness of such discourse, his guests took leave and went their 
way ; and passing up the valley, paused to look at the Great 
Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its likeness in a 
human countenance, but could not remember where.. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, a 
bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to this earth. 

He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but had spent the 
greater part of his life at a distance from that romantic re- 
gion, pouring out his sweet music amid the bustle and din 
of cities. Often, however, did the mountains which had 
been familiar to him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks 
into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was the 
Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had celebrated it in 
an ode,, which was grand enough to have been uttered by its 
own majestic lips. This man of genius, we may say, had 
come down from heaven with wonderful endowments. If he 
sang of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a might- 
ier grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its summit, 
than had before been seen there. If his theme were a lovely 
lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over it, to gleam 
forever on its surface. If it were the vast old sea, even the 
deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell the higher, 
as if moved by the emotions of the song. Thus the world 
assumed another and a better aspect from the hour that the 
poet blessed it with his happy eyes. The Creator had be- 
stowed him, as the last best touch to his own handiwork. 
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Creation was not finished till the poet came to interpret, and 
so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his human 
brethren were the subject of his verse. The man or woman, 
sordid with the common dust of life, who crossed his daily 
path, and the little child who played in it, were glorified if 
he beheld them in his mood of poetic faith. He showed the 
golden links of the great chain that intertwined them with 
an angelic kindred ; he brought out the hidden traits of a 
celestial birth that made them worthy of such kin. Some, 
indeed, there were, who thought to show the soundness of their 
judgment by affirming that all the beauty and dignity of the 
natural world existed only in the poet's fancy. Let such men 
speak for themselves, who undoubtedly appear to have been 
spawned forth by Nature with a contemptuous bitterness; 
she having plastered them up out of her refuse stuff, after 
all the swine were made. As respects all things else, the 
poet's ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He 
read them after his customary toil, seated on the bench 
before the cottage-door, where for such a length of time he 
had filled his repose with thought, by gazing at the Great 
Stone Face. And now as he read stanzas that caused the 
soul to thrill within him, he lifted his eyes to the vast coun- 
tenance beaming on him so benignantly. 

*^ majestic friend,'' he murmured, addressing the Great 
Stone Face, ** is not this man worthy to resemble thee ? " 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated much 
upon his character, until he deemed nothing so desirable as to 
meet this man, whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand 
with the noble simplicity of his life. One summer morning, 
■ therefore, he took passage by the railroad, and, in the decline 
of the afternoon, alighted from the cars, at no great distance 
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from Ernest's cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly 
been the palace of Mr. Oathergold, was close at hand, but 
the poet, with his carpet-bag on his arm, inquired at once 
where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be accepted as his 
guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old man, 
holding a volume in his hand, which alternately he read, and 
then, with a finger between the leaves, looked lovingly at the 
Great Stone Face. 

" Good evening,'* said the poet. " Can you give a traveller 
a night's lodging ? " 

"Willingly," answered Ernest ; and then he added, smil- 
ing, '^ Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face look so 
hospitably at a stranger." 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he and 
Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held intercourse 
with the wittiest and the wisest, but never before with a man 
like Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed up with 
such a natural freedom, and who made great truths so famil- 
iar by his simple utterance of them. Angels, as had been so 
often said, seemed to have wrought with him at his labor in 
the fields ; angels seemed to have sat with him by the fire- 
side ; and, dwelling with angels as friend with friends, he 
had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued it with 
the sweet and lowly charm of household words. So thought 
the poet. And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and 
agitated by the living images which the poet flung out of his 
mind, and which peopled all the air about the cottage door 
with shapeg of beauty, both gay and pensive. The sympa- 
thies of these two men instructed them with a profounder 
sense than either could have attained alone. Their minds 
accorded into one strain, and m*ade delightful music which 
neither of them could have claimed as all his own, nor distin- 
guished his own share from the other's. They led one an- 
other, as'it were, into a high pavilion of their thotights, so 
7 
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remote, and hitherto so dim, that they had never entered it 
before, and so beautiful that they desired to be there always/ 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the Great 
Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. He gazed 
earnestly into the poet's glowing eyes. 

" Who are you, my strangely gifted guest ? '* he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest had 
been reading. 

" You have read these poems/' said he. " You know me, 
then, — for I wrote them.'* 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest ex- 
amined the poet's features ; then turned towards the Great 
Stone Face; then back, with an uncertain aspect, to his 
guest. But his countenance fell ; he shook his head, and 
sighed. 

^^ Wherefore are you sad ? " inquired the poet. 

^' Because," replied Ernest, " all through life I have awaited 
the fulfilment of a prophecy ; and, when I read these poems, 
I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you." 

^'You hoped," answered the poet, faintly smiling, *'to 
find in mo the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And you 
are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gathergold, and Old 
Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is 
my doom. You must add my name to the illustrious three, 
and record another failure of your hopes. For — in shame 
and sadness do I speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to be 
typified by yonder benign and majestic image." 

'' And why ? " asked Ernest. He pointed to the volume. 
'' Are not those thoughts divine ? " 

" They have a strain of the Divinity," replied the poet. 
'^ You can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly song. 
But my life, dear Ernest, has not corresponded with my 
thought. I have had grand dreams, but they have been only 
dreams, because I have lived — and that, too, by my own 
choice — among poor and mean realities. Sometimes even — 
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6hall I dare to say it ? — I lack faith in the grandeur, the 
beaaty, and the goodness which my own works are said to 
have made more evident in nature and in human life. Why, 
then, pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou hope 
to find me in yonder image of the divine ? '^ 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with tears. 
So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent cus- 
tom, £rnest was to discourse to an assemblage of the neigh- 
boring inhabitants in the open air. He and the poet, arm in 
arm, still talking together as they went along, proceeded to 
the spot. It was a small nook among the hills, with a gray 
precipice behind, the stem front of which was relieved by the 
pl&sant foliage of many creeping plants, that made a tapestry 
for the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all its 
rugged angles. At a small elevation above the ground, set 
in a rich framework of verdure, there appeared a niche, 
spacious enough to admit a human figure, with freedom for 
such gestures as spontaneously accompany earnest thought and 
genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest ascended, 
and threw a look of familiar kindness around upon his audi- 
ence. They stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as 
seemed good to each, with the departing sunshine falling 
obliquely over them, and mingling its subdued cheerfulness 
with the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, beneath and 
amid the boughs of which the golden rays were constrained 
to pass. In another direction was seen the Great Stone Face, 
with the same cheer, combined with the same solemnity, in 
its benignant aspect. 

' Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was in 
his heart and mind. His words had power, because they 
accorded with his thoughts ; and his thoughts had reality and 
depth, because they harmonized with the life which he had 
always lived. It was not mere breath that this preacher 
uttered ; they were the words of life, because a life of good 
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deeds and holy love was melted into them. Pearls, pnre and 
rich, had been dissolved into this precious draught. The 
poet, as he listened, felt that the being and character of 
Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever written. 
His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed reverentially at the 
venerable man, and said within himself that never was there 
an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as that mild, 
sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the glory of white hair 
diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, 
high up in the golden light of the setting sun, appeared the 
Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, like the white 
hairs around the brow of Ernest. Its look of grand benefi- 
cence seemed to embrace the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which *he 
was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a grandeur of 
expression, so imbued with benevolence, that the poet, by an 
irresistible impulse, throw bis arms aloft, and shouted : 

*^ Behold ! Behold ! Ernest is himself the likeness of the 
tJreat Stone Face!'' 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the deep- 
sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was fulfilled. But 
Ernest having finished what he had to say, took the poet's 
arm, and walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some 
wiser and better man than himself would by and by appear, 
bearing a resemblance to the Geeat Stone Pace. 



THE GREAT CARBUNCLE. 

A MYSTERY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.* 

The Indian tradition, on which this eomewliat extravagant tale is foanded, is both too 
wild and too beantifnl to be adequately wrought ap in prose. SaUivan, in his History 
of Maine, written since the Revolution, remarks that, even then, the existence of the 
Great Carbuncle was not entirely discredited. 

At nightfall^ once^ in the olden time^ on the rugged side of 
one of the Crystal Hills, a party of adventurers were refreshing 
themselves, alter a toilsome and fruitless quest ' for the Great 
Carbuncle. They had come thither, not as friends, nor part- 
ners in the enterprise, but each, save one youthful pair, im- 
pelled by his own selfish and solitary longing for this won- 
drous gem. Their feeling of brotherhood, however, was strong 
enough to induce them to contribute a mutual aid in building 
a rude hut of branches, and kindling a great fire of shattered 
pines, that had drifted down the headlong current of the 
Amonoosuck,' on the lower bank of which they were to pass 
the night. There was but one of their number, perhaps, who 
had become so estranged from natural sympathies, by the ab- 
sorbing spell of the pursuit, as to acknowledge no satisfaction 
at the sight of human faces, in the remote and solitary region 
whither they had ascended. A vast extent of wilderness lay 
between them and the nearest settlement, while scant a mile 
above their heads was that black verge where the hills throw 
oft their shaggy mantle of forest trees, and either robe them- 
selves in clouds, or tower naked into the sky. The roar of the 
Amonouosck would have been too awful for endurance, if only 
a solitary man had listened, while the mountain stream talked 
with the wind. 

The adventurers, therefore, exchanged hospitable greetings, 

1 a mountain chain extending through * river of northwestern New HampsUre 
parts of Maine and New Hampshire. flowing into the Connecticut 

^search. 
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and welcomed one another to the hut, where each man was the 
host, and all were the guests of the whole company. They 
spread their individual supplies of food on the flat surface of a 
rock, and partook of a general repast; at the close of which, a 
sentiment of good fellowship was perceptible among the party, 
though repressed by the idea, that the renewed search for the 
Great Carbuncle must make them strangers again, in the 
morning. Seven men and one young woman, they warmed 
themselves together at the fire, which extended its bright wall 
along the whole front of their wigwam. As they observed 
the various and contrasted figures that made up the assem- 
blage, each man looking like a caricature * of himself, in the 
unsteady light that flickered over him, they came mutually to 
the conclusion that an odder society had never met, in city 
or wilderness, on mountain or plain. 

The eldest of the group, a tall, lean, weather-beaten man, 
some sixty years of age, was clad in the skins of wild animals, 
whose fashion of dress he did well to imitate, since the deer, 
the wolf, and the bear had long been his most intimate com- 
panions. He was one of those ill-fated mortals, such as the 
Indians told of, whom, in their early youth, the Great Car- 
buncle smote with a peculiar madness, and became the passion- 
ate dream of their existence. All who visited that region 
knew him as the Seeker, and by no other name. As none 
could remember when he first took up the search, there went 
a fable in the valley of the Saco, that for his inordinate 
lust ' after the Great Carbuncle, he had been condemned to 
wander among the mountains till the end of time, still with 
the same feverish hopes at sunrise, the same despair at eve. 
Near this miserable Seeker sat a little elderly personage, wear- 
ing a high-crowned hat, shaped somewhat like a crucible.' 
He was from beyond the sea, a Doctor Cacaphodel, who had 

> a picture or description of a person or « eager longing or desire, 
thing, in which the features or pecaliarities * a pot or vessel used for melting metala 
are so exaggerated as to be ridiculous. or minerals. 
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wilted and dried liimeelf into a mummy, by continually stoop- 
ing over charcoal furnaces and inhaling unwholesome fumes, 
during his researches in chemistry and alchemy.^ It was 
told of him, whether truly or not, that, at the commencement 
of his studies, he had drained his body of all its richest blood, 
and wasted it, with other inestimable ingredients, in an 
unsuccessful experiment — and had never been a well man 
since. Another of the adventurers was Master Ichabod Pig- 
snort, a weighty merchant and selectman of Boston, and an 
elder of the famous Mr, Norton's church. His enemies had 
a ridiculous story, that Master Pigsnort was accustomed to 
spend a whole hour after prayer-time, every morning and 
evening, in wallowing naked among rn immense quantity of 
pine-tree shillings," which were the earliest silver coinage of 
Massachusetts. The fourth whom we shall notice had no 
name, that his companions knew of, and was chiefly distin- 
guished by a sneer that always contorted his thin visage, and 
by a prodigious pair of spectacles, which were supposed to 
deform and discolor the whole face of nature, to this gentle- 
man's perception. The fifth adventurer likewise lacked a 
name, which was the greater pity, as he appeared to be a 
poet. He was a bright-eyed man, but woefully pined away, 
which was no more than natural, if, as some people affirmed, 
his ordinary diet was fog, morning mist, and a slice of the 
densest cloud within his reach, sauced with moonshine when- 
ever he could get it. Certain it is, that the poetry which 
flowed from him had a smack of all these dainties. The sixth 
of the party was a young man of haughty mien, and sat some- 
what apart from the rest, wearing his plumed hat loftily 
among his elders, while the fire glittered on the rich embroid- 
ery of his dress, and gleamed intensely on the jewelled pom- 
mel • of his sword. This was the Lord de Vere, who, when 
at home, was said to spend much of his time in the burial- 

> an ancient acienoe, one of the objecta of * ao called from haying upon them the 
which was to change metaia into gold. figure of a pine-tree. * knob on the hilt. 
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vault of his dead progenitors,* rummaging their mouldy coffins 
in search of all the earthly pride and vainglory that was 
hidden among bones and dust; so that, besides his own share, 
he had the collected haughtiness of his whole line of ancestry. 

Lastly, there was a handsome youth in rustic garb, and by 
his side a blooming little person, in whom a delicate shade of 
maiden reserve was just melting into the rich glow of a young 
wife's affection. Her name was Hannah, and her husband's 
Matthew; two homely names, yet Veil enough adapted to the 
simple pair, who seemed strangely out of place among the 
whimsical fraternity ' whose wits had been set agog by the 
Great Carbuncle. 

Beneath the shelter of one hut, in the bright blaze of the 
same fire, sat this varied group of adventurers, all so intent 
upon a single object, that, of whatever else they began to speak, 
their closing words were sure to be illuminated with the Great 
Carbuncle. Several related the circumstances that brought 
them thither. One had listened to a traveller's tale of this 
marvellous stone, in his own distant country, and had imme- 
diately been seized with such a thirst for beholding it as 
could be quenched only in its intensest lustre. Another, so 
long ago as when the famous Captain Smith' visited these 
coasts, had seen it blazing far at sea, and had felt no rest in 
all the intervening years, till now that he took up the search. 
A third, being encamped on a hunting expedition, full forty 
miles south of the White Mountains, awoke at midnight, and 
beheld the Great Carbuncle gleaming like a meteor,* so that 
the shadows of the trees fell backward from it. They spoke 
of the innumerable attempts which had been made to reach 
the spot, and of the singular fatality* which had hitherto 
withheld success from all adventurers, though it might seem 

1 forefathers. Jamestown Settlement, Virginia, of which 

» brotherhood ; a body of persons associ- he was made president in 1608. 

ated for a common object. * fiery or light-giving body or appearance 

« famous for his adventures in many sometimes seen moving rapidly through the 

countries, and in the early history of the air. > ill fortune (literally, decree of fate). 
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80 easy to follow to its source a light that overpowered the 
moon, and almost matched the san. It was observable that 
each smiled scornfallyat fhe madness of every other, in antici* 
pating better fortune than the past, yet nourished a scarcely 
hidden conviction, that he would himself be the favored one. 
As if to allay their too sanguine hopes, they recurred to the 
Indian traditions that a spirit kept watch about the gem and 
bewildered those who sought it, either by removing it from 
peak to peak of the higher hills, or by calling up a mist from 
the enchanted lake over which it hung. But these tales were 
deemed unworthy of credit; all professing to believe that the 
search had been baffled by want of sagacity or perseverance 
in the adventurers, or such other causes as might naturally 
obstruct the passage to any given point, among the intri- 
cacies of forest, valley, and mountain. 

In a pause of the conversation, the wearer of the prodigious 
spectacles looked round upon the party, making each individ- 
ual, in turn, the object of the sneer which invariably dwelt 
upon his countenance. 

*'So, fellow-pilgrims," said he, "here we are, seven wise 
men and one fair damsel — who, doubtless, is as wise as any 
graybeard of the company : here we are, I say, all bound on 
the same goodly enterprise. Methinks, now, it were not amiss, 
that each of us declare what he proposes to do with the Great 
Carbuncle, provided he have the good hap ' to clutch it. What 
says our friend in the bear-skin ? How mean you, good sir, to 
enjoy the prize which you have been seeking, the Lord knows 
how long, among the Crystal Hills ? " 

" How enjoy it! " exclaimed the aged Seeker, bitterly. " I 
hope for no enjoyment from it; that folly has passed long 
ago! I keep up*the search for this accursed stone, because the 
vain ambition of my youth has become a fate upon me, in old 
age. The pursuit alone is my strength, — the energy of my 
soul, — ^the warmth of my blood, and the pith and marrow of 

> chance ; fortune. 
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my bones! Were I to turn my back upon it, I should fall 
down dead, on the hither side of the Notch, which is the gate- 
way of this mountain region. Yet, not to have my wasted life- 
time back again, would I give up my hopes of the Great Car- 
buncle! Having found it, I shall bear it to a certain cavern 
that I wot * of, and there, grasping it in my arms, lie down 
and die, and keep it buried with me forever." 

"0 wretch, regardless of the interests of science!" cried 
Doctor Cacaphodel, with philosophic indignation. " Thou art 
not worthy to behold, even from afar off, the lustre of this 
most precious gem that ever was concocted in the laboratory * 
of Nature. Mine is the sole purpose for which a wise man 
may desire the possession of the Great Carbuncle. Immedi- 
ately on obtaining it — for I have a presentiment, good peo- 
ple, that the prize is reserved to crown my scientific reputation 
— I shall return to Europe, and employ my remaining years 
in reducing it to its first elements. A portion of the stone 
will I grind to impalpable' powder; other parts shall be dis- 
solved in acids, or whatever solvents will act upon so admirable 
a composition; and the remainder I design to melt in the 
crucible, or set on fire with the blowpipe. By these various 
methods, I shall gain an accurate analysis, and finally bestow 
the result of myjabors upon the world, in a folio* volume." 

" Excellent! " quith the man with the spectacles. " Nor 
need you hesitate, learned sir, on account of the necessary 
destruction of the gem; since the perusal of your folio may 
teach every mother's son of us to concoct a Great Carbuncle 
of his own." 

*' But, verily," said Master Ichabod Pigsnort, "for mine 
own part I object to the making of these counterfeits, as being 
calculated to reduce the marketable value of the true gem. I 
tell ye frankly, ^ sirs, I have an interest in keeping up the 

1 know. > BO fine as not to be felt. 

* a place where experiments in chemis- * a book made of sheets of paper, each 
try are performed. folded once ; a book of the largest ste. 
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price. Here have I quitted my regular traffic, leaving my 
warehouse in the care of my clerks, and putting my credit to 
great hazard, and, furthermore, have put myself in peril of 
death or captivity by the accursed heathen savages * — and all 
this without daring to ask the prayers of the congregation, 
because the quest for the Great Carbuncle is deemed little 
better than a traffic with the Evil One. Now think ye that I 
would have done this grievous wrong to my soul, body, repu- 
tation, and estate, without a reasonable chance of profit? " 

"Not I, pious Master Pigsnort," said the man with the 
spectacles. " I never laid such a great folly to thy charge." 

" Truly, I hope not," said the merchant " Now, as touch- 
ing this Great Carbuncle, I am free to own that I have never 
had a glimpse of it; but be it only the hundredth part so 
bright as people tell, it will surely outvalue the Great Mo- 
gul's* best diamond,* which he holds at an incalculable sum. 
Wherefore I am minded to put the Great Carbuncle on ship- 
board, and voyage with it to England, France, Spain, Italy, 
or into Heathendom, if Providence should send me thither, 
and, in a word, dispose of the gem to the best bidder among 
the potentates * of the earth, that he may place it among his 
crown jewels. If any of ye have a wiser plan, let him expound 
it." 

"That have I, thou sordid* man!" exclaimed the poet. 
"Dost thou desire nothing brighter than gold, that thou 
wouldst transmute all this ethereal* lustre into such dross 
as thou wallowest in already ? For myself, hiding the jewel 
under my cloak, I shall hie ^ me back to my attic chamber, in 
one of the darksome alleys of London. There, night and 
day, will I gaze upon it; my soul shall drink its radiance; 

1 meaning the Indians. valuable diamonds in the world, once the 

• Great Mognl— popular name of the property of the Great Mogul, now iu the 
sovereign of the empire founded in India by possession of the Qaeen of England. 

the Mongols in the sixteenth century. * persons having great power ; kings. 

• referring probably to the Kohinoor • mean ; vile. 

OcO-I-nd&r), one of the largest and most * heavenly. * hasten. 
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it shall be diffused throughout my intellectual powers^ and 
gleam brightly iu every line of poesy that I indite.' Thus, 
long ages after I am gone, the splendor of the Great Carbun- 
cle will blaze around my name! " 

" Well said. Master Poet! " cried he of the spectacles. 
" Hide it under thy cloak! Why, it will gleam through the 
holes, and make thee look like a jack-o'-lantern! " ' 

" To think! " ejaculated the Lord de Vere, rather to him- 
self than his companions, the best of whom he held utterly 
unworthy of his intercourse — *' to think that a fellow in a 
tattered cloak should talk of conveying the Great Carbuncle to 
a garret in Grub Street! • Have not I resolved within myself, 
that the whole earth contains no fitter ornament for the great 
hall of my ancestral castle ? There shall it flame for ages, 
making a noonday of midnight, glittering on the suits of 
armor, the banners, and escutcheons,* that hang around the 
wall, and keeping bright the memory of heroes. Wherefore 
have all other adventurers sought the prize in vain, but that I 
might win it, and make it a symbol of the glories of our lofty 
line ? * And never, on the diadem of the White Mountains, 
did the Great Carbuncle hold a place half so honored as is 
reserved for it in the hall of the De Veres! " 

" It is a noble thought,'^ said the Cynic,' with an obsequi- 
ous ' sneer. " Yet, might I presume to say so, the gem would 
make a rare sepulchral * lamp, and would display the glories 
of your lordship's progenitors more truly in the ancestral vault 
than in the castle hall.'* 

"Nay, forsooth," observed Matthew, the young rustic, 

1 compoBe ; write. rarj poems, whence any mean production 

< also called ignis-fatauB or will-o*-the- is called grabetreet." 

wisp, a meteor, or light, that appears in the * escutcheon, surface of shield upon 

night over marshy grounds, supposed to be which a coat-of-arms is displayed, 

caused by the decay of animal or vegetable * line of descent ; family, 

matter. * one of a disposition like the Cynics of 

s Grub Street— a street in London— now ancient Greece, who professed to despise the 

called Milton Street— described by Dr. pleasures and comforts of life. 

Johnson as " much inhabited by writers ^ meanly attentive or yielding, 

of small histories, dictionaries, and tempo- * for or belonging to a grave. 
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who sat band ia hand with his bride, 'Hhe gentleman has 
bethought himself of a profitable use for this bright stone. 
Hannah here and I are seeking it for a like purpose." 

*'How, fellow!" exclaimed his lordship, in surprise. 
" What castle hall hast thou to hang it in ? " 

"No castle," replied Matthew, "but as neat a cottage as 
any within sight of the Crystal Hills. Ye must know, friends, 
that Hannah and I, being wedded the last week, have taken 
up the search of the Great Carbuncle, because we shall need 
its light in the long winter evenings; and it will be such a 
pretty thing to show the neighbors when they visit us. It 
will shine through the house, so that we may pick up a pin 
in any comer, and will set all the windows aglowing, as if 
there were a great fire of pine knots in the chimney. And 
then how pleasant, when we awake in the night, to be able 
to see one another's faces! " 

There was a general smile among the adventurers at the 
simplicity of the young couple's project, in regard to this 
wondrous and invaluable stone, with which the greatest mon- 
arch on earth might have been proud to adorn his palace. 
Especially the man with spectacles, who had sneered at all the 
company in turn, now twisted his visage into such an expres- 
sion of ill-natured mirth, that Matthew asked him, rather 
peevishly, what he himself meant to do with the Great Car- 
buncle. 

"The Great Carbuncle!" answered the Cynic, with ineffa- 
ble * scorn. " Why, you blockhead, there is no such thing, in 
rerum natural I have come three thousand miles, and am 
resolved to set my foot on every peak of these mountains, and 
poke my head into every chasm, for the sole purpose of demon- 
strating to the satisfaction of any man, one whit less an ass than 
thyself, that the Great Carbuncle is all a humbug! " 

Vain and foolish were the motives that had brought most of 
the adventurers to the Crystal Hills, but none so vain, so 

> nngpeiikable. > Ladn for naturt qf (Mngt ; in nature. 
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foolish, and so impious too, as that of the scoffer with the pro- 
digious spectacles. He was one of those wretched and evil 
men, whose yearnings are downward to the darkness, instead 
of Heavenward, and who, could they but extinguish the lights 
which God hath kindled for us, would count the midnight 
gloom their chief est glory. As the Cynic spoke, several of the 
party were startled by a gleam of red splendor, that showed 
the liuge shapes of the surrounding mountains, and the rock- 
bestrewn bed of the turbulent river, with an illumination 
unlike that of their fire, on the trunks and black boughs of 
the forest trees. They listened for the roll of thunder, but 
heard nothing, and were glad that the tempest came not near 
them. The stars, those dial points of Heaven, now warned 
the adventurers to close their eyes on the blazing logs, and 
open them, in dreams, to the glow of the Great Carbuncle. 

The young married couple had taken their lodgings in the 
farthest corner of the wigwam, and were separated from the 
rest of the party by a curtain of curiously woven twigs, such as 
might have hung, in deep festoons, around the bridal bower 
of Eve. The modest little wife had wrought this piece of 
tapestry, while the other guests were talking. She and her* 
husband fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped, and awoke, 
from visions of unearthly radiance, to meet the more blessed 
light of one another's eyes. They awoke at the same instant, 
and with one happy smile beaming over their two faces, which 
grew brighter with their consciousness of the reality of life 
and love. But no sooner did she recollect where they were, 
than the bride peeped through the interstices * of the leafy cur- 
tain, and saw that the outer room of the hut was deserted. 

*'Up, dear Matthew!^' cried she in haste. "The strange 
folk are all gone ! Up, this very minute, or we shall lose the 
Great Carbuncle ! ^^ 

In truth, so little did these poor young people deserve the 
mighty prize which had lured them thither, that they had 

1 np ppj pg B . 
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slept peacefully all night, and till the summits of the hills were 
glittering with sunshine; while the other adventurers had 
tossed their limbs in feverish wakefulness, or dreamed of climb- 
ing precipices, and set off to realize their dreams with the 
earliest peep of dawn. But Matthew and Hannah, after their 
calm rest, were as light as two young deer, and merely stopped 
to say their prayers, and wash themselves in a cold pool of 
the Amonoosuck, and then to taste a morsel of food, ere they 
turned their faces to the mountain-side. It was a sweet em- 
blem of conjugal * affection, as they toiled up the difficult 
ascent, gathering strength from the mutual aid which they 
afforded After several little accidents, such as a torn robe, a 
lost shoe and the entanglement of Hannah^s hair in a bough, 
they reached the upper verge of the forest, and were now to 
pursue a more adventurous course. The innumerable trunks 
and heavy foliage of the trees had hitherto shut in their 
thoughts, which now shrank affrighted from the region of 
wind, and cloud, and naked rocks, and desolate sunshine, 
that rose immeasurably above them. They gazed back at the 
obscure wilderness which they had traversed, and longed to be 
buried again in its depths, rather than trust themselves to so 
vast and visible a solitude. 

" Shall we go on ?*' said Matthew, throwing his arm round 
Hannah's waist, both to protect her, and to comfort his heart 
by drawing her close to it. 

But the little bride, simple as she was, had a woman's love of 
jewels, and could not forego the hope of possessing the very 
brightest in the world, in spite of the perils with which it 
must be won. 

" Let us climb a little higher, '^ whispered she, yet tremu- 
lously, as she turned her face upward to the lonely sky. 

" Come, then,'' said Matthew, mustering his manly cour- 
age, and drawing her along with him; for she became timid 
again, the moment that he grew bold. 

> between man and wife. 
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And upward, accordingly, went the pilgrims of the Great 
Carbuncle, now treading upon the tops and thickly interwo- 
ven branches of dwarf pines, which, by the growth of centu- 
ries, though mossy with age, had barely reached three feet in 
altitude. Next, they came to masses and fragments of naked 
rock, heaped confusedly together, like a cairn* reared by 
giants, in memory of a giant chief. ' In this bleak realm of 
upper air, nothing breathed, nothing grew; there was no life 
but what was concentrated in their two hearts ; they had 
climbed so high, that Nature herself seemed no longer to keep 
them company. She lingered beneath them, within the verge 
of the forest trees, and sent a farewell glance after her chil- 
dren, as they strayed where her own green footprints had never 
been. But soon they were to be hidden from her eye. Densely 
and dark, the mists began to gather below, casting black spots 
of shadow on the vast landscape, and sailing heavily to one 
centre, as if the loftiest mountain peak had summoned a coun- 
cil of its kindred clouds. Finally, the vapors welded them- 
selves, as it were, into a mass, presenting the appearance of a 
pavement over which the wanderers might have . trodden, but 
where they would vainly have sought an avenue to the blessed 
earth which they had lost. 'And the lovers yearned to behold 
that green earth again, more intensely, alas! than, beneath a 
clouded sky, they had ever desired a glimpse of heaven. 
They even felt it a relief to their desolation, when the mists, 
creeping gradually up the mountain, concealed its lonely peak, 
and thus annihilated,* at least for them, the whole region of 
visible space. But they drew closer together, with a fond and 
melancholy gaze, dreading lest the universal cloud should 
snatch them from each other's sight. 

Still, perhaps, they would have been resolute to climb as far 
and as high, between earth and heaven, as they could find 

Ground heap of stoneB, sach as those British Isles, and sapposed to be designed as 
erected by the ancient inhabitants of the monuments over graves of the dead, 
s reduced to noUiing ; destroyed. 
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foothold^ if Hannah's strength had not begun to fail^ and with 
that^ her courage also. Her breath grew short. She refused 
to burden her husband with her weight, but often tottered 
against his side, and recovered herself each time by a feebler 
effort. At last, she sank down on one of the rocky steps of the 
acclivity. 

" We are lost, dear Matthew," siiid she, mournfully. " We 
shall never find our way to the earth again. And 0, how 
happy we might have been in our cottage I " 

" Dear heart! — ^we will yet be happy there," answered Mat- 
thew. ''Look! In this direction, the sunshine penetrates 
the dismal mist. By its aid, I can direct our course to the pas- 
sage of the Notch. Let us go back, love, and dream no more 
of the Great Carbuncle! " 

"The sun cannot be yonder," said Hannah, with despon- 
dence. " By this time, it must be noon. If there could ever 
be any sunshine here, it would come from above our heads." 

"But look!" repeated Matthew, in a somewhat altered 
tone. "It is brightening every moment. If not sunshine, 
what can it be?" 

!N"or could the young bride any longer deny that a radiance 
was breaking through the mist, and changing its dim hue to a 
dusky red, which continually grew more vivid, as if brilliant 
particles were interfused with the gloom. Now, also, the 
cloud began to roll away from the mountain, while, as it heav- 
ily withdrew, one object after another started out of its im- 
penetrable obscurity into sight, with precisely the effect of a 
new creation, before the indistinctness of the old chaos" had 
been completely swallowed up. As the process went on, they 
saw the gleaming of water close at their feet, and found them- 
selves on the very border of a mountain lake, deep, bright, 
clear, and calmly beautiful, spreading from brim to brim of 

> elope of the earth, as the side of a hill > the confused condition, or theflrst state, 

or mountain considered as ascending, in of matter before the creation of the nui« 

opposition to declivity, or descending. yerse. 
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a basin that had been scooped out of the solid rock. A ray of 
glory flashed across its surface. The pilgrims looked whence 
it should proceed, but closed their eyes with a thrill of awful 
admiration, to exclude the fervid splendor that glowed from 
the brow of a cliff, impending over the enchanted lake. For 
the simple pair had reached that lake of mystery, and found 
the long-sought shrine of the Great Carbuncle ! ' 

They threw their arms around each other, and trembled at 
their own success; for as the legends of this wondrous gem 
rushed thick upon their memory, they felt themselves marked 
out by fate — ^and the consciousness was fearful. Often, from 
childhood upward, they had seen it shining like a distant star. 
And now that star was throwing its intensest lustre on their 
hearts. They seemed changed to one another's eyes, in the 
red brilliancy that flamed upon their cheeks, while it lent the 
same fire to the lake, the rocks, and sky, and to the mists 
which had rolled back before its power. But, with their next 
glance, they beheld an object that drew their attention even 
from the mighty stone. At the base of the cliff, directly be- 
neath the Great Carbuncle, appeared the figure of a man, with 
his arms extended in the act of climbing, and his face turned 
upward, as if to drink the full gush of splendor. But he 
stirred not, no more than if changed to marble. 

" It is the Seeker," whispered Hannah, convulsively grasp- 
ing her husband's arm. ** Matthew, he is dead." 

**The joy of success has killed him," replied Matthew, 
trembling violently. "Or, perhaps the very light of the 
Great Carbuncle was death! " 

"The Great Carbuncle," cried a peevish voice behind 
them. " The Great Humbug! If you have found it, prithee * 
point it out to me." 

They turned their heads, and there was the Cynic, with his 
prodigious spectacles set carefully on his nose, staring now at 
the lake, now at the rocks, now at the distant masses of 

* pray thee. 
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vapor, now right at the Great Carbuncle itself, yet seemingly 
as unconscious of its light as if all the scattered clouds were 
condensed about his person. Though its radiance actually 
threw the shadow of the unbeliever at his own feet, as he 
turned his back upon the glorious jewel, he would not be con- 
vinced that there was the least glimmer there. 

^' Where is your Great Humbug?" he repeated. "I 
challenge you to make me see it! " 

" There," said Matthew, incensed' at such perverse blind- 
ness, and turning the Cynic round towards the illuminated 
cliff. ^^ Take off those abominable spectacles, and you cannot 
help seeing it! " 

Now these colored spectacles probably darkened the Cynic's 
sight, in at least as great a degree as the smoked glasses 
through which people gaze at an eclipse. With resolute bra- 
vado,* however, he snatched them from his nose, and fixed a 
bold stare full upon the ruddy blaze of the Great Carbuncle. 
But scarcely had he encountered it, when, with a deep, shud- 
dering groan, he dropped his head, and pressed both hands 
across his miserable eyes. Thenceforth there was, in very 
truth, no light of the Great Carbuncle, nor any other light, 
on earth, nor light of Heaven itself, for the poor Cynic. So 
long accustomed to view all objects through a medium • that 
deprived them of every glimpse of brightness, a single flash of 
so glorious a phenomenon,* striking upon his naked vision, 
had blinded him forever. 

"Matthew," said Hannah, clinging to him, "let us go 
hence!" 

Matthew saw that she was faint, and, kneeling down, sup- 
ported her in his arms, while he threw some of the thrillingly 
cold water of the enchanted lake upon her face and bosom. 
It revived her, but could not renovate * her courage. 

" Yes, dearest! " cried Matthew, pressing her tremulous form 

A angered. * an tntenrening object or agency ; ^ nnngaal aj^ea r anoe. 

* boastfol behavior. here xneaoiiitg hia apectaclea. ' veoew. 
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to his breast, " we will go hence, and return to our humble 
cottage. The blessed sunshine and the quiet moonlight shall 
come through our window. We will kindle the cheerful glow 
of our hearth at eventide, and be happy in its light. But 
never again will we desire more light than all the world may 
share with us.'* 

"No,'* said his bride, "for how could we live by day, 
or sleep by night, in this awful blaze of the Great Car- 
buncle ?'' 

Out of the hollow of their hands, they drank each a 
draught from the lake, which presented them its waters un- 
contaminated * by an earthly lip. Then, lending their guid- 
ance to the blinded Cynic, who uttered not a word, and even 
stifled his groans in his own most wretched heart, they began 
to descend the mountain. Yet, as they left the shore^ till 
then untrodden, of the spirit's lake, they threw a farewell 
glance towards the cliff, and beheld the vapors gathering in 
dense volumes, through which the gem burned duskily. 

As touching the other pilgrims of the Great Carbuncle, the 
legend goes on to tell, that the worshipful Master Ichabod 
Pigsnort soon gave up the quest, as a desperate speculation, 
and wisely resolved to betake himself again to his warehouse, 
near the town dock, in Boston. But, as he passed through 
the Notch of the mountains, a war party of Indians captured 
our unlucky merchant, and carried him to Montreal,' there 
holding him in bondage, till, by the payment of a heavy ran- 
som,* he had woefully subtracted from his hoard of pine-tree 
V shillings. By his long absence, moreover, his affairs had 
become so disordered, that, for the rest of his life, instead of 
wallowing in silver, he had seldom a sixpence worth of cop- 
per. Doctor Cacaphodel, the alchemist, returned to his labo- 
ratory with a prodigious fragment of granite, which he ground 
to powder, dissolved in acids, melted in the crucible, and 

1 not tainted. > a laxge city of Canada, penon who haa been made priaoner, to 
• the moncgr or price paid by or for a obtain hia releaae from captivity. 
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burned with the blowpipe^ and published the result of his 
experiments in one of the heaviest folios of the day. And, 
for all these purposes, the gem itself could not hare answered 
better than the granite. The poet, by a somewhat similar 
mistake, made prize of a great piece of ice, which he found 
in a sunless chasm of the mountains, and swore that it corre- 
sponded, in all points, with his idea of the Great Carbuncle. 
The critics say, that, if his poetry lacked the splendor of the 
gem, it retained all the coldness of the ice. The Lord de Vere 
went back to his ancestral hall, where he contented himself 
with a wax-lighted chandelier, and filled, in due course of 
time, another coffin in the ancestral vault. As the funeral 
torches gleamed within that dark receptacle, there was no 
need of the Great Carbuncle to show the vanity of earthly 
pomp. 

The Cynic, having cast aside his spectacles, wandered about 
the world, a miserable object, and was punished with an ago- 
nizing desire of light, for the wilful blindness of his former 
life. The whole night long he would lift his splendor-blasted 
orbs to the moon and stars; he turned his face eastward, at 
sunrise, as duly as a Persian idolater'; he fiiade a pilgrimage 
to Rome, to witness the magnificent illumination of St. 
Peter's Church"; and finally perished in the great fire* of 
London, into the midst of which he had thrust himself, with 
the desperate idea of catching one feeble ray from the blaze 
that was kindling earth and heaven. 

Matthew and his bride spent many peaceful years, and 
were fond of telling the legend of the Great Carbuncle. The 
tale, however, towards the close of their lengthened lives, did 
not meet with the full credence that had been accorded to 
it by those who remembered the ancient lustre of the gem. 
For it is affirmed that, from the hour when two mortals had 

> someof thePenUnsaresan-worohipen. * which oocarred in 1666, and destroyed 
* the Pope^B cathedral church, the largest over 18,000 houses, 
and most magnificent in the world. 
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Bhown themselves so simply wise as to reject a jewel which 
would have dimmed all earthly things, its splendor waned. 
4 When other pilgrims reached the cliff, they found only an 
opaque * stone, with particles of mica glittering on its surface. 
There is also a tradition that, as the youthful pair departed, 
the gem was loosened from the forehead of the cliff, and fell 
into the enchanted lake, and that, at noontide, the Seeker's 
form may still be seen to bend over its quenchless gleam. 

Some few believe that this inestimable stone is blazing, as of 
old, and say that they have caught its radiance, like a flash of 
summer lightning, far down the valley of the Saco. And be 
it owned that, many a mile from the Crystal Hills, I saw a 
wondrous light around their summits, and was lured, by the 
faith of poesy, to be thd latest pilgrim of the Gbeat Car- 
buncle. 

1 not admitting the paaaage of light ; not transparent. 
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Sib W£vrEA Scjott was born in Edinburgh, Angust 15, 1771. On both 
lus father's and his mother's side he was related to several of those 
historic Boi-der families whose warlike memories gave him material for 
flo nriany of his romances. His delicate health in childhood caused him 
to spend much time ill the open air on his grandfather's farm. This 
doubtless influenced Iiis later life. His lameness made him a great 
leader, and he reveled in fairy stories, romances, and Eastern tales. 

He received his education at the High School and University of Edin- 
burgh. His record at these institutions was better as a story-teller than 
as a student. Although destined for the law, he readily turned his atten- 
tion to literature. Romance, poetry, and history were more attractive to 
him than law books. 

His first works were long ballads : " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
"Marmion," "The Lady of the Lake," ''Don Roderick," " Rokeby," 
" Triermain," etc. These poems were received with rapturous enthu- 
siasm, and Scott became the literary lion of London and Edinburgh. 
In picturesque narrative verse Scott has never been surpassed. 

His first novel, "Waverley," was published in 1814 without the 
author's name. Many readers, however, shrewdly guessed Scott's secret. 
"Guy Mannering," " Old Mortality," "Bob Roy," " The Heart of Mid- 
lothian," "Ivanhoe," "Kenil worth," etc, rapidly followed in the next 
seventeen years, till his novels reached twenty-nine in number, forming 
the series of wonderful fictions known as the ** Waverley Novels." 

In 1820 the Crown conferred a baronetcy on the distinguished author. 
Pive years later, the publishing house in which, some years before, Scott 
had become a partner, failed, and with its downfall the novelist became 
a bankrupt. The firm's liabilities amounted to nearly £150, 000. Though 
overwhelmed by his misfortune, Scott nobly set himself to make godd 
the loss to the creditors, and in two years he paid off £40,000. The 
anxiety .and increased labor, however, cost him his life, for in 1830 he 
had a stroke of paralysis, and though he lived on for two years further, 
his power of work was gone, and he passed away at his loved Abbots- 
ford, on the 21st of September, 1882. His remains were buried in Dry* 
burgh Abbey. 
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Soon after the Scots and Picts had become one people, 
there was a king of Scotland called Duncan, a very good old 
man. He had two sons; one was called Malcolm, and the 
other Donaldbane. But King Duncan was too old to lead 
out his army to battle, and his sons were too young to help 
him. 

At this time Scotland, and indeed France and England, and 
all the other countries of Europe, were much harassed by the 
Danes. These were a very fierce, warlike people, who sailed 
from one place to another, and landed their armies on the 
coast, burning and destroying everything wherever they 
came, "niey were heathens, and did not believe in the 
Bible, but thought of nothing but battle and slaughter and 
making plunder. When they came to countries where the 
inhabitants were cowardly, they took possession of the land, 
as the Saxons took possession of Britain. At other times, 
they landed with their soldiers, took what spoil they could 
find, burned the houses, and then got on board, hoisted 
sails, and away again. They did so much mischief that 
people put up prayers to God in the churches to deliver 
them from the rage of the Danes. 

Now, it happened in King Duncan^s time that a great 
fleet of these Danes came to Scotland, landed their men in 
Fife, and threatened to take possession of that province. 
So a numerous Scottish army was levied to go to fight against 
them. The King, as I told you, was too old to command his 
army, and his sons were too young. He therefore sent out 
one of his near relations, who was called Macbeth; he was sod 
of Finel, who was Thane, as it was called, of Glammis. T 
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governors of proyinces were at that time, in Scotland, called 
thanes; they were afterwards termed earls. 

This Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, put himself at the 
head of the Scottish army, and marched against the Danes. 
And he carried with him a relation of his own, called Banquo, 
who was Thane of Lochaber, and was also a very brave man. 
So there was a great battle fought between the Danes and the 
Scots; and Macbeth and Banquo, the Scottish generals, de- 
feated the Danes, and drove them back to their ships, leaving 
a great many of their soldiers both killed and wounded. Then 
Macbeth and his army marched back to a town in the north 
of Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on account of their 
victory. 

Now, there lived at this time three old women in the town 
of Forres, whom people looked upon as witches, and supposed 
•'they could tell what was to come to pass. Nobody would 
believe such folly nowadays, except ignorant creatures, such 
as those who consult gypsies in order to have their fortunes 
told; but in those early times the people were much more 
ignorant, and even great men, like Macbeth, believed that 
such persons as these witches of Forres could tell what was to 
come to pass, and listened to the nonsense they told them, as 
if the old women had really been prophetesses. The old 
women saw that they were respected and feared, so that they 
were tempted to impose upon people, by pretending to tell 
what was to happen to them; and they got presents for do- 
ing so. 

So the three old women went and stood by the wayside, in 
a great moor or heath near Forres, and waited till Macbeth 
came up. And then, stepping before him as he was marching 
at the head of his soldiers, the first woman said, "All hail, 
Macbeth — ^hail to thee, Thane of Glammis.^' The second said, 
'' All hail, Macbeth— hail to thee, Thane of Cawdor.*' Then 
the third, wishing to pay him a higher compliment than the 
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other two, said, " All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be King of 
Scotland/' 

Macbeth was yery much surprised to hear them give him 
these titles; and while he was wondering what they could 
mean, Banquo stepped forward, and asked them whether they 
had nothing to tell about him as well as about Macbeth. And 
they said that he should not be so great as Macbeth, but that, 
though he himself should never be a king, yet his children 
should succeed to the throne of Scotland, and be kings for a 
great number of years. 

Before Macbeth recovered from his surprise, there came a 
messenger to tell him that his father was dead, so that he was 
become Thane of Glammis by inheritance. And there came 
a second messenger, from the King, to thank Macbeth for 
the great victory over the Danes, and tell him that the Thane 
of Cawdor had rebelled against the Kling, and that the King 
had taken his office from him, and had sent to make Macbeth 
Thane of Cawdor as well as of Glammis. 

Thus the two first old women seemed to be right in giving 
him those two titles. I dare say they knew something of the 
death of Macbeth's father, and that the government of Cawdor 
was intended for Macbeth, though he had not heard of it. 
However, Macbeth, seeing a part of their words come to be 
true, began to think how he was to bring the rest to pass, and 
make himself king, as well as Thane of Glammis and Cawdor. 

Now, Macbeth had a wife, who was a very ambitious, wicked 
woman, and when she found out that her husband thought of 
raising himself up "to be King of Scotland, she encouraged 
him in his wicked purpose, by all the means in her power, and 
persuaded him that the only way to get possession of the 
crown was to kill the good old King Duncan. Macbeth was 
very unwilling to commit so great a crime, for he knew what 
a good sovereign Duncan had been; and he recollected that 
he was his relation, and had been always very kind to him, 
and had entrusted him with the command of his army. 
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and had bestowed on him the goyernment or thanedom of 
Cawdor. 

But his wife continued telling him what a foolish, cowardly 
thing it was in him not to take the opportunity of making 
himself king, when it was in his power to gain what the 
witches promised him. So the wicked advice of his wife, 
and the prophecy of these wretched old women, at last 
brought Macbeth to think of murdering his Bang and his 
friend. The way in which he accomplished his crime made 
it still more abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to visit him at a great 
castle near Inverness; and the good Bang, who had no sus- 
picions of his kinsman, accepted the invitation very willingly. 
Macbeth and his lady received the Bang and all his retinue 
with much appearance of joy, and made a great feast, as a 
subject would do to make his king welcome. 

About the middle of the night the King desired to go to 
his apartment, and Macbeth conducted him to a fine room 
which had been prepared for him. Now, it was the custom, 
in those barbarous times, that wherever the King slept, two 
armed men slept in the same chamber, in order to defend 
his person in case he should be attacked by any one during 
the night. But the wicked Lady Macbeth had made th6se 
two watchmen drink a great deal of wine, and had besides put 
some drugs into the liquor; so that when they went to the 
King^s apartment they both fell asleep, and slept so soundly 
that nothing could awaken them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into King Duncan's bedroom 
about two in the morning. It was a terrible stormy night; 
but the noise of the wind and of the thunder did not awaken 
the King, for he was old, and weary with his journey; neither 
could it awaken the two sentinels, who were stupefied with 
the liquor and the drugs they had swallowed. They all slept 
soundly. 
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So Macbeth, having come into the room, and stepped gently 
over the floor, he took the two dirks which belonged to the 
sentinels, and stabbed poor old Kling Duncan to the heart, so 
that he died without giving even a groan. Then Macbeth 
put the bloody daggers into the hands of the sentinels, and 
daubed their faces over with blood, that it might appear as if 
they had committed the murder. Macbeth was, however, 
greatly frightened at what he had done, but his wife made 
him wash his hands and go to bed. 

Early in the morning the nobles and gentlemen who at- 
tended on the King assembled in the great hall of the castle, 
and there they began to talk of what a dreadful storm it had 
been the night before. They waited for some time, but find- 
ing the King did not come from his apartment, one of the 
noblemen went to see whether he was well or not. 

But when he came into the room, he found poor King 
Duncan lying stifE and cold, and the two sentinels both fast 
asleep, with their dirks or daggers covered with blood. As 
soon as the Scottish nobles saw this terrible sight, they were 
greatly astonished and enraged; and Macbeth made believe as 
if he were more enraged than any of them, and, drawing his 
sword, before any one could prevent him, he killed the two 
attendants of the King who slept in the bed-chamber, pre- 
tending to think they had been guilty of murdering King 
Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane, the two sons of. the good 
King, saw their father slain, they became afraid that they 
might be put to death likewise, and fled away out of Scot- 
land; for they believed that Macbeth had killed their father. 
Donaldbane fled into some distant islands, but Malcolm, the 
eldest son of Duncan, went to the court of England, where 
he begged for assistance from the English King, to place him 
on the throne of Scotland as his. father's successor. 

In the meantime Macbeth took possession of the kingdom 
of Scotland; and thus all his wicked wishes seemed to be 
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fulfilled. But he was not happy. He began to reflect how 
wicked he had been in killing his friend and benefactor, and 
how some other person, as ambitious as he was himself, might 
do the same thing to him. He remembered, too, that the old 
women had said that the children of Banquo should succeed 
to the throne after his death, and therefore he concluded that 
Banquo might conspire against him, as he had himself done 
against King Duncan. The wicked always think other people 
are as bad as themselves. 

In order to prevent this supposed danger, Macbeth hired 
ruflSans to watch in a wood, where Banquo and his son 
Fleance sometimes used to walk in the evening, with instruc- 
tions to attack them, and kill both father and son. The 
villains did as they were ordered by Macbeth; but while they 
were killing Banquo, the boy Fleance made his escape from 
their wicked hands, and fled from Scotland into Wales. And 
it is said that, long afterwards, his children came to possess 
the Scottish crown. 

Macbeth was not the more happy that he had slain his 
brave friend and cousin Banquo. He knew that men began 
to suspect the wicked deeds which he had done, and he 
was constantly afraid that some one would put him to 
death as he had done his old sovereign, or that Malcolm 
would obtain assistance from the King of England, and come 
to make war against him, and take from him the Scottish 
kingdom. 

So he thought he would go to the old women whose words 
had first put into his mind the desire of becoming a king. It 
is to be supposed that he offered them presents, and that they 
were cunning enough to study how to give him some answer 
which should make him continue in the belief that they could 
prophesy what was to happen in future times. So they 
answered him that he should not be conquered, or lose the 
crown of Scotland, until a great forest, called Bimam Wbod, 
should come to attack a strong castle situated on a high 
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hill called Dunsinane/ in which castle Macbeth commonly 
resided. 

K'ow^ the hill of Dunsinane is upon the one side of a great 
valley, and the forest of Bimam is upon the other. There 
are twelve miles^ distance betwixt them; and besides that, 
Macbeth thought it was impossible that the trees could ever 
come to the assault of the castle. He therefore resolved to 
fortify his castle on the hill of Dunsinane very strongly, as 
being a place in which he would always be sure to be safe. 
For this purpose he caused all his great nobility and thanes to 
send in stones and wood and other things wanted in building, 
and to drag them with oxen up to the top of the steep hill 
where he was building the castle. 

Now, among other nobles who were obliged to send oxen, 
and horses, and materials to this laborious work, was one 
called Macduff, the Thane of Fife. Macbeth was afraid of 
this thane, for he was very powerful, and was accounted both 
brave and wise; and Macbeth thought he would most probably 
join with Prince Malcolm, if ever he should come from Eng- 
land with an army. 

The King, therefore, had a private hatred against the 
Thane of Fife, which he kept concealed from all men, until 
be should have some opportunity of putting him to death', as 
he had done Duncan and Banquo. Macduff, on his part, 
kept upon his guard, and went to the Eang^s court as seldom 
as he could, thinking himself never safe unless while in his 
own castle of Kennoway, which is on the coast of Fife, near 
to the mouth of the Frith of Forth. 

- It happened, however, that the King had summoned several 
of his nobles, and Macduff, the Thane of Fife, amongst others, 
to attend him at his new castle of Dunsinane; and they were 
all obliged to come — ^none dared stay behind. Now, the 
King was to give the nobles a great entertainment, and prep- 
arations were made for it. In the meantime Macbeth rode 

>In Scotland this word is pranoanoed Dnnsiii'iiaa. 
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out with a few attendants to see the oxen drag the wood and 
the stones up the hill. So they saw most of the oxen trudg- 
ing up the hill with great difficulty, for the burdens were 
heavy, and the weather was extremely hot. 

At length Macbeth saw a pair of oxen so tired that they 
could go no farther up the hill, but fell down under their load. 
Then the King was very angry, and demanded to know who 
it was among his thanes that had sent oxen so weak and so 
unfit for labor, when he had so much work for them to do. 
Some one replied that the oxen belonged to Macduff, the 
Thane of Fife. "Then,*^ said the Bang, in great anger, 
" since the Thane of Fife sends such worthless cattle as these 
to do my labor, I will put his own neck into the yoke, and 
make him drag the burdens himself.** 

There was a friend of Macduff who heard these angry ex- 
pressions of the Bang, and hastened to communicate them to 
the Thane of Fife, who was walking in the hall of the King's 
castle while dinner was preparing. The instant that Macduff 
heard what the King had said, he knew he had no time to lose 
in making his escape; for whenever Macbeth threatened to do 
mischief to any one, he was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table a loaf of bread, 
called for his horses and his servants, and was galloping back 
to his own province of Fife, before Macbeth and the rest of 
the nobility returned to the castle. The first question which 
the King asked was, what had become of Macduff, and being 
informed that he had fled from Dunsinane, he ordered a body 
of his guards to attend him, and mounted on horseback him- 
self to pursue the Thane, with the purpose of putting him to 
death. 

Macduff, in the meantime, fled as fast as horses* feet could 
carry him; but he was so ill provided with money for his 
expenses that, when he came to the great ferry over the river 
Tay, he had nothing to give to the boatmen who took him 
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across^ excepting the loaf of bread which he had taken from 
the King's table. The place was called^ for a long time after* 
wards, the Ferry of the Loaf. 

When Macduff got into his province of Fife, which is on 
the other side of the Tay, he rode on faster than before 
towards his own castle of Kennoway, which stands close by 
the sea-side; and when he reached it, the King and his guards 
were not far behind him. Macduff ordered his wife to shut 
the gates of the castle, and on no account to permit the 
King or any of his soldiers to enter. In the meantime 
he went to the small harbor belonging to the castle, and 
caused a ship which was lying there to be fitted out for sea 
in all haste, and got aboard himself, in order to escape from 
Macbeth. 

In the meantime Macbeth summoned the lady to sur- 
render the castle, and to deliver up her husband. But Lady 
Macduff, who was a wise and a brave woman, made many 
excuses and delays, until she knew that her husband was 
safely on board the ship, and had sailed from the harbor. 
Then she spoke boldly from the wall of the castle to the King, 
who was standing before the gate still demanding entrance, 
with many threats of what he would do if Macduff was not 
given up to him. 

"Do you see,'' she said, "yon white sail upon the sea? 
Yonder goes Macduff to the court of England. You will 
never see him again till he comes back with young Prince 
Malcolm to pull you down from the throne and to put you 
to death. You will never be able to put your yoke, as you 
threatened, on the Thane of Fife's neck." 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed at this bold 
answer that he and his guards attacked the castle and took 
it, killing the brave lady and all whom they found there. 
But others say that the King, seeing that the fortress of 
Kennoway was very strong, and that Macduff had escaped 
from him^ and was embarked for England, returned to Dun* 
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sinane without attempting to take the castle. The ruins are 
still to be seen, and are called the Thane's Castle. 

There reigned at that time in England a very good king, 
called Edward the Confessor. Prince Malcolm, the son of 
Duncan, was at his court, soliciting assistance to recover the 
Scottish throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly aided the 
success of his petition; for the English King knew that Mac- 
duff was a brave and a wise man. As he assured Edward that 
the Scots were tired of the cruel Macbeth, «nd would join 
Prince Malcolm if he were to return to his country at the 
head of an army, the Kling ordered a great warrior, called 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland, to enter Scotland with a 
large force [a.d. 1054], and. assist Prince Malcolm in the 
recovery of his father's crown. 

Then it happened just as Macduff had said; for the Scottish 
thanes and nobles would not fight for Macbeth, but joined 
Prince Malcolm and Macduff against him; so that at length 
he shut himself up in his castle of Dunsinane, where he 
thought himself safe, according to the old women's prophecy, 
until Birnam Wood should come against him. He boasted of 
this to his followers, and encouraged them to make a valiant 
defence, assuring them of certain victory. 

At this time Malcolm and Macduff were come as far as 
Birnam Wood, and lay encamped there with their army. The 
next morning, when they were to march across the broad 
valley to attack the castle of Dunsinane, Macduff advised that 
every soldier should cut down a bough of a tree and carry 
it in his hand, that the enemy might not be able to see how 
many men were coming against them. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Macbeth's castle-wall, when 
he saw all these branches, which the soldiers of Prince Mal- 
colm carried, ran to the King, and informed him that the 
wood of Birnam was moving towards the castle of Dunsinane. 
The King at first called him a liar, and threatened to put him 
to death; but when he looked from the walls himself, and saw 
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the appearance of a forest approaching from Bimam, he knew 
the hour of his destruction was come. His followers, too, 
began to be disheartened and to fly from the castle, seeing 
their master had lost all hopes. 

Macbeth, however, recollected his own bravery, and sallied 
out at the head of the few followers who remained faithful 
to him. He was killed, after a furious resistance, fighting 
hand to hand with Macduff in the thick of the battle. Prince 
Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, and reigned long 
and prosperously. He rewarded Macduff by declaring that 
his descendants should lead the vanguard of the Scottish 
army in battle, and place the crown on the King^s head at the 
ceremony of coronation. King Malcolm also created the 
thanes of Scotland earls, after the title of dignity adopted in 
the court of England,^ 
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Edwabd L, King of England [1274-1307], reduced Scot- 
land almost entirely to the condition of a conquered country, 
although he obtained possession of the kingdom less by his 
bravery than by cunningly taking advantage of the disputes 
and divisions that followed amongst the Scots themselves 
after the death of Alexander III. [King of Scotland]. 

The English, however, obtained possession of the country, 
and governed it with much rigor. They called all men to 
account who would not take the oath of allegiance to King 
Edward. Many of the Scots refused-this, as what the English 
King had no right to demand from them. Such persons 
were called into the courts of justice, fined, deprived of their 

> The story as given above is eubstantially the same as that related by Shakespeare in 
his great play of Macbeth. But the version of Shakespeare does not in every particular 
accord with authentic history. The poet found the tale in one of the old chronicles of 
Scotland, and his genius adorned it with a lustre and beauty which have made the story 
famous in the literature of the world. 
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estates, and otherwise severely punished. Then the English 
treasurer tormented the Scottish nation by collecting money 
from them under various pretexts. 

The Scots were always a poor people, and their native kings 
had treated them with much kindness, and seldom required 
them to pay any taxes. They were, therefore, extremely 
enraged at finding themselves obliged to pay to the English 
treasurer much larger sums of money .than their own good 
kings had ever demanded from them, and they became ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied. 

Besides these modes of oppression, the English soldiers, 
who had been placed in garrison in the difEerent castles of 
Scotland, thought themselves masters of the country, treated 
the Scots with great contempt, took from them by main force 
whatever they had a fancy to, and if the owners offered to 
resist, abused them, beat and wounded, and sometimes killed 
them; for which acts of violence the English officers did not 
check or punish their soldiers. 

Scotland was, therefore, in great distress, and the inhabi- 
tants, exceedingly enraged, only wanted some leader to com- 
mand them, to rise up in a body against the English or 
Southern men, as they called them, and recover the liberty 
and independence of their country, which had been destroyed 
by Edward the First. 

Such a leader arose in the person of William Wallace, 
whose name is still so often mentioned in Scotland. It is a 
great pity we do not know exactly the history of this brave 
man; for at the time when he lived every one was so busy 
fighting that there was no person to write down the history 
of what took place; and afterwards, when there was more 
leisure for composition, the truths that were collected were 
greatly mingled with falsehood. What I shall tell you of 
him is generally believed to be true. 

William Wallace was none of the high nobles of Scotland, 
but the son of a private gentleman, called Wallace of EUerslie, 
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in Benfrewshire, near Paisley. He was very tall and hand- 
some^ and one of the strongest and bravest men that ever 
lived. He had a very fine countenance^ with a quantity of 
fair hair, and was particularly dexterous in the use of all 
weapons which were then employed in battle. Wallace, like 
all Scotsmen of high spirit, had looked with great indignation 
upon the usurpation of the Scottish crown by Edward, and 
upon the insolences which the English soldiers committed on 
his countrymen. 

It is said that when he was very young he went a-fishing 
for sport in the river of Irvine, near Ayr. He had caught a 
good many trouts, which were carried by a boy who attended 
him with a fishing-basket, as is usual with anglers. Two or 
three English soldiers, who belonged to the garrison of Ayr, 
came up to Wallace, and insisted, with their usual insolence, 
on taking the fish from the boy. Wallace was contented to 
allow them a part of the trouts, but he refused to part with 
the whole basketful. The soldiers insisted, and from words 
came to blows. 

Wallace had no better weapon than the butt-end of his 
fishing-rod; but he struck the foremost of the Englishmen 
so hard under the ear with it that he killed him on the spot; 
and getting possession of the slain man's sword, he fought 
with so much fury that he put the others to flight, and 
brought home his fish safe and sound. The English governor 
of Ayr sought for him to punish him with death for this 
action; but Wallace lay concealed among the hills and great 
woods till the matter was forgotten, and then appeared in 
another part of the country. He is said to have had other 
adventures of the same kind, in which he gallantly defended 
himself, sometimes when alone, sometimes with very few com- 
panions, against superior numbers of the English, until at 
last his name became generally known as a terror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally rising in arms 
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is believed to have happened in the town of Lanark. Wallace 
was at this time married to a lady of that place, and residing 
there with his wife. It chanced, as he walked in the market- 
place, dressed in a green garment, with a rich dagger by his 
side, that an Englishman came up and insulted him on ac- 
count of his finery, saying a Scotsman had no business to 
wear so gay a dress, or carry so handsome a weapon. It soon 
came to a quarrel, as on many former occasions; and Wallace, 
having killed the Englishman, fled to his own house, which 
was speedily assaulted by all the English soldiers. While 
they were endeavoring to force their way in at the front of the 
house, Wallace escaped by a back-door, and got in safety to a 
rugged and rocky glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland 
crags, all covered with bushes and trees, and full of high 
precipices, where be knew he should be safe from the pursuit 
of the English soldiers. 

In the meantime the governor of Lanark, whose name was 
Hazelrigg, burned Wallace's house, and put his wife and ser- 
vants to death; and by committing this cruelty increased to 
the highest pitch the hatred which the champion had al- 
ways borne against the English usurper. Hazelrigg also pro- 
claimed Wallace an outlaw, and offered a reward to any one 
who should bring him to an English garrison, alive or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a body of men, 
outlawed like himself, or willing to become so, rather than 
any longer endure the oppression of the English. One of his 
earliest expeditions was directed against Hazelrigg, whom he 
killed, and thus avenged the death of his wife. He fought 
skirmishes with the soldiers who were sent against him, and 
often defeated them; and in time became so well known and 
fio formidable that multitudes began to resort to his stand- 
ard, until at length he was at the head of a considerable 
army, with which he proposed to restore his country to 
independence. 
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About this time is said to have taken place a memorable 
event, which the Scottish people called the Barns of Ayr. 
It is alleged that the English governor of Ayr had invited 
the greater part of the Scottish nobility and gentry in the 
western parts, to meet him at some large buildings called the 
Bams of Ayr, for the purpose of friendly conference upon 
the affairs of the nation. 

But the English earl entertained the treacherous purpose 
of putting the Scottish gentlemen to death. The English 
soldiers had halters with running nooses prepared, and hung 
upon the beams which supported the roof; and as the Scottish 
gentlemen were admitted by two and two at a time, the nooses 
were thrown over their heads, and they were pulled up by the > 
neck, and thus hanged or strangled to death. Among those 
who were slain in this base and treacherous manner was, it 
is said. Sir Eeginald Crawford, sheriff of the county of Ayr, 
and uncle to William Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had happened, he was dread- 
fully enraged, and collecting his men in a wood near the 
town of Ayr, he resolved to be revenged on the authors of 
this great crime. The English in the meanwhile made much 
feasting, and when they had eaten and drunk plentifully, they 
lay down to sleep in the same large barns in which they had 
murdered the Scottish gentlemen. But Wallace, learning 
that they kept no guard or watch, not suspecting there were 
enemies so near them, directed a woman who knew the place, 
to mark with chalk the doors of the lodgings where the 
Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of men, who, with 
strong ropes, made all the doors so fast on the outside that 
those within could not open them. On the outside the Scots 
had prepared heaps of straw, to which they set fire, and the 
Barns of Ajrr, being themselves made of wood, were soon 
burning in a bright flame. 

Then the English were awakened, and endeavored to get 
out to save their lives. But the doors were secured on the 
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outside, and bound fast with ropes; and, besides, the blazing 
houses were surrounded by the Scots, who forced those who 
got out to run back into the fire, or else put them to death 
on the spot; and thus great numbers perished miserably. 
Many of the English were lodged in a convent, but they had 
no better fortune than the others; for the prior of the con- 
vent caused all the friars to arm themselves, and, attacking 
the English guests, they put most of them to the sword. This 
was called the " Friar of Ayr's blessing/' We cannot tell if 
this story of the Bams of Ayr be exactly true; but it is prob- 
able there' is some foundation for it, as it is universally be- 
lieved in that country. 

Thus Wallace's party grew daily stronger and stronger, and 
many of the Scottish nobles joined with him. Among these 
were Sir William Douglas, the Lord of Douglas-dale, and the 
head of a great family often mentioned in Scottish history. 
There was also Sir John the Grahame, who became Wallace's 
bosom friend and greatest confidant. 

Many of these great noblemen, however, deserted the cause 
of the country on the approach of John de Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, the English governor, at the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army. They thought that Wallace would 
be unable to withstand the attack of so many disciplined 
soldiers, and hastened to submit themselves to the English, 
for fear of losing their estates. Wallace, however, remained 
undismayed, and at the head of a considerable army. He 
had taken up his camp upon the northern side of the Eiver 
Forth, near the town of Stirling. The river was there crossed 
by a long wooden bridge. 

The English general approached the banks of the river on 
the southern side. He sent two clergymen to oflPer a pardon 
to Wallace and his followers, on condition that they should 
lay down their arms. But such was not the purpose of the 
high-minded champion of Scotland. 
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'* Go back to Warenne/^ said Wallace, ^* and tell him we 
value not the pardon of the King of England. We are not 
here for the purpose of treating of peace, but of abiding 
battle, and restoring freedom to our country. Let the English 
come on; — we defy them to their very beards! ^* 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, called 
loudly to be led to the attack. Their leader, Sir Bichard 
Lundin, a Scottish knight, who had gone over to the enemy 
at Irvine, hesitated, for he was a skilful soldier, and he saw 
that, to approach the Scottish army, his troops must pass over 
the long, narfow wooden bridge; so that those who should 
get over first might be attacked by Wallace with all his forces, 
before those who remained behind could possibly come to 
their assistance. He therefore inclined to delay the battle. 

But Cressingham, the treasurer, who was ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous, insisted that it was there duty to fight, and put an 
end to the war at once; and Lundin gave way to his opinion, 
although Cressingham, being a churchman, could not be so 
good a judge of what was fitting as he himself, an experienced 
officer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, Cressingham 
leading the van, or foremost division of the army; for, in 
those military days, even clergymen wore armor and fought 
in battle. That took place which Lundin had foreseen. 
Wallace allowed a considerable part of the English army to 
pass the bridge, without offering any opposition; but when 
about one-half were over, and the bridge was crowded with 
those who were following, he charged those who had crossed 
with his whole strength, slew a very great number, and drove 
the rest into the River Forth, where the greater part were 
drowned. 

The remainder of the English army, who were left on the 
fiouthern bank of the river, fled in great confusion, having 
first set fire to the wooden bridge, that the Scots might not 
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pursue them. Cressingham was killed in the very beginnings 
of the battle; and the Scots detested him so much that they 
flayed the skin from his dead body, and kept pieces of it, in 
memory of the revenge they had taken upon the English 
treasurer. It must be owned to have been a dishonorable 
thing of the Scots to insult thus the dead body of their enemy, 
and shows that they must have been then a ferocious people. 

The remains of Surrey^s great army fled out of Scotland 
after this defeat;, and the Scots, taking arms on all sides, 
attacked the castles in which the English soldiers continued 
to shelter themselves, and took most of them by force or 
stratagem. Many wonderful stories are told of Wallace's 
exploits on these occasions; some of which are no doubt true, 
while others are either invented, or very much exaggerated. 
It seems certain, however, that he defeated the English in 
several combats, chased them almost entirely out of Scot- 
land, regained the towns and castles of which they had pos- 
sessed themselves, and recovered for a time the complete 
freedom of the country. He even marched into England, 
and laid Cumberland and Northumberland waste, where the 
Scottish soldiers, in revenge for the mischief which the Eng- 
lish had done in their country, committed great cruelties. 

Wallace did not approve of their killing the people who 
were not in arms, and he endeavored to protect the clergy- 
men and others, who were not able to defend themselves. 
" Eemain with me,'' he said to the priests of Hexham, a lai^e 
town in Northumberland, " for I cannot protect you from my 
soldiers when you are out of my presence." The troops who 
followed Wallace received no pay, because he had no money 
to give them; and that was one great reason why he could 
not keep them under restraint, or prevent their doing much 
harm to the defenceless country people. He remained in 
England more than three weeks, and did a great deal of mis- 
^ct^et to the country. 

Indeed, it appears that, though Wallace disapproved of 
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slaying priests, women, and children, he partook of the feroc- 
ity of the times so much as to put to death all whom he found 
in arms. In the north of Scotland the English had placed 
a garrison in the strong Castle of Dunnottar, which, huilt 
on a large and precipitous rock, overhangs the raging sea. 
Though the place is almost inaccessible, Wallace and his 
followers found their way into the castle, while the garrison 
in great terror fled into the church or chapel, which was built 
on the very verge of the precipice. 

This did not save them, for Wallace caused the church to 
be set on fire. The terrified garrison, involved in the flames, 
ran some of them upon the points of the Scottish swords, 
while others threw themselves from the precipice into the sea, 
and swam along to the cliffs, where they hung like sea-fowl, 
screaming ih vain for mercy and assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were frightened at this dreadful 
scene, and falling on their knees before the priests who 
chanced to be in the army, they asked forgiveness for having 
committed so much slaughter within the limits of a church 
dedicated to the service of God. But Wallace had so deep a 
sense of the injuries which the English had done to his coun- 
try that he only laughed at the contrition of his soldiers — 
*^ I will absolve you all, myself,'^ he said. " Are you Scottish 
soldiers, and do you repent for a trifle like this, which is not 
half what the invaders deserved at our hands?** So deep- 
seated was Wallace's feeling of national resentment, that it 
seems to have overcome, in such instances, the scruples of a 
temper which was naturally humane. 

Edward I. was in Flanders when all these events took place. 
You may suppose he was very angry when he learned thafc 
Scotland, which he thought completely subdued, had risen 
into a great insurrection against him, defeated his armies, 
killed his treasurer, chased his soldiers out of their country, 
and invaded England with a great force. He came back from 
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Flanders in a mighty rage, and determined not to leave that 
rebellious country until it was finally conquered; for which 
purpose he assembled a very fine army, and marched into 
Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend themselves, 
and chose Wallace to be governor, or protector, of the king- 
dom, because they had no king at the time. He was now 
titled Sir William Wallace, Protector, or Governor, of the 
Scottish nation. But although Wallace, as we have seen, 
was the best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, and there- 
fore the most fit to be placed in command at this critical 
period; when the King of England was coming against them 
with such great forces, yet the nobles of Scotland envied him 
this important situation, because he was not a man born in 
high rank or enjoying a latge estate. So great was their 
jeftiousy of Sir William Wallace that many of these great 
barons did not seem very willing to bring forward their forces, 
or fight against the English, because they would not have a 
man of inferior condition to be general. 

This was base and mean conduct, and it was attended with 
great disasters to Scotland. Yet, notwithstanding this un- 
willingness of the great nobility to support him, Wallace 
assembled a large army; for the middling, but especially the 
lower classes, were very much attached to him. He marched 
boldly against the King of England, and met him near the 
town of Falkirk. Most of the Scottish army were on foot, 
because in those days only the nobility and great men of Scot- 
land fought on horseback. The English King, on the con- 
trary, had a very large body of the finest cavalry in the world, 
Normans and English, all clothed in complete armor. He 
had also the celebrated archers of England, each of whom was 
said to carry twelve Scotsmen's lives under his girdle; because 
every archer had twelve arrows stuck in his belt, and was ex- 
pected to kill a man with every arrow. 
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The Scats had some good archers from the Forest of Et- 
trick, who fought under command of Sir John Stewart of 
BonkiU; but they were not nearly equal in number to the 
English. The greater part of the Scottish army were on foot, 
armed with long spears; they were placed thick and close 
together, and laid all their spears so close, point over point, 
that it seemed as difficult to break through them as through 
the wall of a strong castle. When the two armies were drawn 
up facing each other, Wallace said to his soldiers, "I have 
brought you to the ring, let me see how you can dance ^' ; 
meaning, I have brought you to the decisive field of battle, 
let me see how bravely you can fight. 

The English made the attack. King Edward, though he 
aaw the close ranks, and undaunted appearance, of the Scot- 
tish infantry, resolved nevertheless to try whether he could 
not ride them down with his fine cavalry. He therefore gave 
his horsemen orders to advance. They charged accordingly, 
at full gallop. It must have been a terrible thing to have seen 
these fine horses riding as hard as they could against the long 
lances, which were held out by the Scots to keep them back; 
and a dreadful cry arose when they came against each other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by the Earl 
Marshal of England, whose progress was checked by a morass. 
The second line of English horse was commanded by Antony 
Beck, the Bishop of Durham, who, nevertheless, wore armor, 
and fought like a lay baron. He wheeled round the morass; 
but when he saw the deep and firm order of the Scots, his 
heart failed, and he proposed to Sir EalpTi Basset of Drayton, 
who commanded under him, to halt till Edward himself 
brought up the reserve. "Go say your mass, bishop,*' 
answered Basset contemptuously, and advanced at full gallop 
with the second line. However, the Scots stood their ground 
with their long spears; many of the foremost of the English 
horses were thrown down, and the riders were killed as they 
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lay rolling, unable to rise, owing to the weight of their heavy 
armor. 

But the Scottish horse did not come to the assistance of 
their infantry, but, on the contrary, fled away from the battle. 
It is supposed that this was owing to the treachery or ill-will 
of the nobility, who were jealous of Wallace. But it must 
be considered that the Scottish cavalry were few in number, 
and that they had much worse arms and weaker horses than 
their enemies. The English cavalry attempted again and 
again to disperse the deep and solid ranks in which Wallace 
had stationed his foot soldiers. But they were repeatedly 
beaten oflf with loss, nor could they make their way through 
that wood of spears, as it is called by one of the English his- 
torians. King Edward then commanded his archers to ad- 
vance; and these approaching within arrow-shot of the Scot- 
tish ranks, poured on them such close and dreadful volleys of 
arrows, that it was impossible to sustain the discharge. It 
happened at the same time, that Sir John Stewart was killed 
by a fall from his horse; and the archers of Ettrick Forest, 
whom he was bringing forward to oppose those of King 
Edward, were slain in great numbers around him. Their 
bodies were afterwards distinguished among the slain as being 
the tallest and handsomest men of the army. 

The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into some degree 
of confusion by the loss of those who were slain by the arrows 
of the English, the heavy cavalry of Edward again charged 
with more success than formerly, and broke through the 
ranks, which were already disordered. Sir John Grahame, 
Wallace's great friend and companion, was slain, with many 
other brave soldiers; and the Scots, having lost a very great 
number of men, were at length obliged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought upon 22d July, 1298. Sir 
John the Grahame lies buried in the churchyard of Falkirk. 
A tombstone was laid over him, which has been three times 
renewed since his death. The inscription bears that "Sir 
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John the Grahame, equally remarkable for wiadom and cour- 
age, and the faithful friend of Wallace, being slain in battle 
by the English, lies buried in this place/^ A large oak-tree 
in the adjoining forest was long shown as marking the spot 
where Wallace slept before the battle, or, as others said, in 
which he hid himself after the defeat; but there is not now, 
and has not been for many years, the least vestige of it to be 
seen. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir William Wallace 
seems to have resigned his office of Governor of Scotland. 
Several nobles were named guardians in his place, and con- 
tinued to make resistance to the English armies; and they 
gained some advantages, particularly near Boslin, where a 
body of Scots, commanded by John Comyn of Badenoch, who 
was one of the guardians of the kingdom, and another dis- 
tinguished commander, called Simon Eraser, defeated three 
armies, or detachments, of English in one day. 

Nevertheless, the King of England possessed so much 
wealth, and so many means of raising soldiers, that he sent 
army after army into the poor, oppressed country of Scotland, 
and obliged all its nobles and great men, one after another, 
to submit themselves once more to his yoke. Sir William 
Wallace, alone, or with a very small band of followers, refused 
either to acknowledge the usurper Edward, or to lay down his 
arms. He continued to maintain himself among the woods 
and mountains of his native country for no less than seven 
years after his defeat at Falkirk, and for more than one year 
after all the other defenders of Scottish liberty had laid 
down their arms. Many proclamations were sent out against 
him by the English, and a great reward was set upon his 
head; for Edward did not think he could have any secure 
possession of his usurped kingdom of Scotland while Wallace 
lived. • 

At length he was taken prisoner; and, shame it is to say, a 
Scotsman, called Sir John Menteith, was the person by whom 
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he was seized and delivered to the English. It is generally 
said that he was made prisoner at Eobroyston, near Glasgow; 
and the tradition of the country bears that the signal made 
for rushing upon him and taking him unawares was, when 
one of his pretended friends, who betrayed him, should turn a 
loaf, which was placed upon the table, with its bottom or flat 
side uppermost. And in after times it was reckoned ill- 
breeding to turn a loaf in that manner, if there was a person 
named Menteith in company; since it was as much as to re- 
mind him that his namesake had betrayed Sir William 
Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 

Whether Sir John Menteith was actually the person by 
whom Wallace was betrayed is not perfectly certain. Ho was, 
however, the individual by whom the patriot was made pris- 
oner, and delivered up to the English, for which his name and 
his memory have been long loaded with disgrace. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of the person 
whom he considered as the greatest obstacle to his complete 
conquest of Scotland, resolved to make Wallace an example 
to all Scottish patriots who should in future venture to oppose 
his ambitious projects. He caused tliis gallant defender of 
his country to be brought to trial in Westminster Hall, Lon- 
don, before the English judges, and produced him there, 
crowned, in mockery, with a green garland, because they said 
he had been king of outlaws and robbers among the Scottish 
woods. 

Wallace was accused of having been a traitor to the English 
crown; to which he answered, " I could not be a traitor to 
Edward, for I was never his subject.^' He was then charged 
with having taken -and burnt towns and castles, with having 
killed many men and done much violence. He replied, with 
the same calm resolution, that it was true he had killed veiy 
many Englishmen, but it was because they had come to sub- 
due and oppress his native country of Scotland; and far from 
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repenting what he had done, he declared he was only sorry 
that he had not put to death many more of them. 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's defence was a good one, 
both in law and in common sense (for surely every one has 
not onl^ a right to fight in defence of his native country, but 
is bound in duty to do so), the English judges condemned 
him to be executed. So this brave patriot was dragged upon 
a sledge to the place of execution, where his head was struck 
off, and his body divided into quarters, which, according to 
the cruel custom of the time, were exposed upon spikes of 
iron on London Bridge, and were termed the limbs of a 
traitor. 

No doubt King Edward thought that by exercising this 
great severity towards so distinguished a patriot as Sir William 
Wallace, he should terrify all the Scots into obedience, and 
so be able in future to reign over their country without resis- 
tance. But though Edward was a powerful, a brave, and a 
wise king, and though he took the most cautious, as well as 
the most strict measures, to preserve the obedience of Scot- 
land, yet his claim being founded in injustice and usurpation, 
was not permitted by Providence to be established in secur- 
ity or peace. Sir William Wallace, that immortal supporter 
of the independence of his country, was no sooner deprived 
of his life than other patriots arose to assert the cause of 
Scottish liberty. 
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Charles Dickens was born in the little village of Landport, near 
Portsmouth,. England, February 7, 1812. Four years later his parents 
moved to Chatham, and here in due time Charles was sent to a private 
school. He early developed a fondness for reading, and when only nine 
years old had read " Don Quixote," " Gil Bias," " Robinson Crusoe," and 
several of the early English novels. About this time, too, he made an 
attempt at original writing, his first effort being a tragedy based on one 
of the tales from the ** Arabian Nights." This early work has no literary 
value, and is only of interest as foreshadowing the future author. 

When Charles was ten years old, his father, who was a clerk in the pay 
office of the IJayy, lost his position, and was arrested and imprisoned for 
debt. The boy, though so young, was placed in a blacking factory, where 
he pasted labels on the bottles of blacking. His life at this time was 
cheerless and wretched in the extreme, and he could never bear in after 
life to refer to this early bitter experience. After a time his father was 
released from prison, and secured a position as reporter on the ** Morning 
Herald," but the family was still very poor. They now moved to Cam- 
den Town, and Charles was again placed at school. A few years later he 
left school and entered a lawyer's office as clerk, but he had no taste for 
this work, and taught himself shorthand, with the idea of becoming a 
journalist. At the age of seventeen he became a reporter at Doctors^ 
Commons, a court building of London. When he was twenty-two years 
old he succeeded in securing a position as reporter on the staff of the 
* Morning Chronicle " of London. While thus engaged he began to con- 
tribute original papers to the ** Monthly Magazine." These first sketches 
brought him no income, but they enabled him to arrange with the editor 
of the " Evening Chronicle " to write literary articles for that paper, while 
reporting for the ** Morning Chronicle." His contributions to the ** Even- 
ing Chronicle " were signed ** Boz," and they were afterward collected and 
published as "Sketches by Boz." In March, 18^6, the first number of 
"Pickwick Papers" appeared. These articles brought him fame and 
fortune, and he soon became the most popular writer of English fiction. 
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The events and surronndings of Dickens's own early life, the people he 
met, and the places he visited as a reporter, constantly appear in his 
novels and stories. Camden Town, for instance, the home of the 
Cratchits in the " Christmas Carol," was his own home, their poverty his 
own poverty, and their Christmas dinner was just such a one as the 
Christmas dinners of his childhood. 

The most striking characteristic of Dickens is the skill with which he 
seizes upon some peculiar trait or quality in one of his characters, exag- 
gerates it, and keeps it always before his reader until all other traits and 
qualities are forgotten, and that character becomes the very personifica- 
tion of that one peculiar quality. This is called -caricaturing, and 
Dickens was such a master of this art, that the very names of his lead- 
ing characters have become a part of our language, and stand as 
synonyms for their respective peculiarities. We can to-day give no bet- 
ter idea of a miser than to call him a Scrooge, and of a hard master than 
to call him a Tackleton. 

Nearly every novel was written with some di^iinct good purpose. The 
student can easily see the purpose in the Christmas Carol and in the 
Cricket on the Hearth ; *' Oliver Twist" exposed the custom of training 
boys to commit crime; "Nicholas Nickleby" called attention to the 
cruel treatment of boys in cheap boarding-schools ; ** Hard Times " shows 
the sufferings of the factory hands ; ** Bleak House," one of his strongest 
novels, pictures the position of wards in Chancery and the slow process 
of law in England at that time ; ' * Little Dorrit " shows the horrors of 
the debtors' prisons. " David Copperfield " is supposed to describe his 
own life. 

Dickens visited America first in 1842, and upon his return wrote his 
** American Notes" and "Martin Chuzzlewit." His sarcasm and the 
cleverness with which in these two volumes he caricatured the men he met 
while here excited indignation among the American people. They con- 
tinued to read his books, but for many years he was personally unpopular. 
This feeling gradually passed away, and in 1868, upon his second visit to 
this country, he was cordially received in all the larger cities. He read 
selections from his own works, and crowds came to hear him. 

In England he was universally popular. The queen offered him a title 
of nobility, but he declined, saying that he wished to be remembered by 
no other name than that of Charles Dickens. He continued to write un- 
til the very day of his death, and left unfinished " The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood," which promised to be one of his best novels. He died suddenly 
on the 8th of June, 1870, and the nation paid him homage by burying 
him in the Poets' Comer in Westminster Abbey. 
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[Thb Pickwick Papebs was the book that made Charles Dickens famous, 
and it is still probably his most widely known work. It describes the sup- 
posed experiences of Mr. Samuel Pickwick, president, and Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle, members of the Pickwick Club. 

This Club was founded by Mr. Pickwick, a well-to-do benevolent old gen- 
tleman, stout and bald-headed, wearing spectacles and gaiters, and very fond 
of travel and of making speeches. Mr. Tupman was of a sentimental dis- 
position, and his ruling passion was admiration for the ladies. Mr. Snod- 
grass was of a poetic temperament, and much desired to be known as a 
literary man. Mr. Winkle ^as a great admirer of all kinds of sports, and 
professed to be skilled in shooting, fishing, swimming, and all other out- 
door exercises and amusements. These three gentlemen were much devoted 
to Mr. Pickwick, whose words were to them the essence of all wisdom. 

In their travels through many parts of England, Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends had numerous adventures which Dickens so well describes. Early in 
their travels they had met with one of the great *' characters " of the book, 
Samuel Weller, then a bootblack in a London tavern. On the morning 
referred to in the following selection, Mr. Pickwick had sent Mrs. Bardell^s 
little boy for Sam to come to his room, intending to engage him as a valet. 
While impatiently awaiting Sam's arrival, he tried in a roundabout way to 
tell Mrs. Bardell of this intention, but unfortunately was misunderstood.] 

Mr. Pickwick^s apartments in Goswell Street, although 
on a limited scale, were not only of a very neat and comfort- 
able description, but peculiarly adapted for the residence of 
a man of his genius and observation. 

His landlady, Mrs. Bardell — the relict and sole executrix 
of a deceased custom-house officer — was a comely woman of 
bustling manners and agreeable appearance, with a natural 
genius for cooking, improved by study and long practice into 
an exquisite talent. There were no children, no servants, 
no fowls. The only other inmates of the house were a large 
man and a small boy ; the first a lodger, the second a produc- 
tion of Mrs. BardelFs. The large man was always home pre- 
cisely at ten o'clock at night, at which hour he regularly con- 
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densed himself into the limits of a dwarfish French bedstead 
in the back parlor ; and the infantine sports and gymnastic 
exercises of Master Bardell were exclusively confined to the 
neighboring pavements and gutters. Cleanliness and quiet 
reigned throughout the house ; and in it Mr. Pickwick^s will 
was law. 

To any one acquainted with these points of the domestic 
economy of the establishment, and conversant with the ad- 
mirable regulation of Mr. Pickwick's mind, his appearance 
and behavior, on the morning previous to that which had 
been fixed upon for the journey to Eatanswill, would have 
been most mysterious and unaccountable. He paced the 
room to and fro with hurried steps, popped his head out of 
the window at intervals of about three minutes each, con- 
stantly referred to his watch, and exhibited many other mani- 
festations of impatience, very unusual with him. It was 
evident that something of great importance was in contem- 
plation ; but what that something was, not even Mrs. Bardell 
herself had been enabled to discover. 

" Mrs. Bardell,^' said Mr. Pickwick, at last, as that amiable 
female approached the termination of a prolonged dusting of 
the apartment. 

"Sir,*' said Mrs. Bardell. 

''Your little boy is a very long time gone." 

" Why, it's a good long way to the Borough, sir,'' remon- 
strated Mrs. Bardell. 

"Ah," said Mr. Pickwick, "very true ; so it is." 

Mr. Pickwick relapsed into silence, and Mrs. Bardell re- 
sumed her dusting. 

"Mrs. Bardell," said Mr. Pickwick, at the expiration of a 
few minutes. 

" Sir," said Mrs. Bardell again. 

" Do you think it's a much greater expense to keep two 
people than to keep one ? " 

''La, Mr. Pickwick," said Mrs. Bardell, coloring up to the 
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very border of her cap, as she fancied she observed a species 
of matrimonial twinkle in the eyes of her lodger, — "la, Mr. 
Pickwick, what a question !" 

" Well, but do you ?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

"That depends," said Mrs. Bardell, approaching the dus- 
ter very near to Mr. Pickwick^s elbow, which was planted on 
the table, — " that depends a good deal upon the person, you 
know, Mr. Pickwick ; and whether it^s a saving and careful 
person, sir." 

"That's very true," said Mr. Pickwick ; "but the person 
I have in my eye" (here he looked very hard at Mrs. Bardell) 
" I think possesses these qualities ; and has, moreover, a 
considerable knowledge of the .world, and a great deal of 
sharpness, Mrs. Bardell ; which may be of material use to 
me." 

" La, Mr. Pickwick," said Mrs. Bardell ; the crimson ris- 
ing to her cap-border again. 

'^ I do," said Mr. Pickwick, growing energetic, as was his 
wont in speaking of a subject which interested him, — " I do, 
indeed ; and, I tell you the truth, Mrs. Bardell, I have made 
up my mind." 

" Dear me, sir," exclaimed Mrs. Bardell. 

** You^U think it not very strange now," said the amiable 
Mr. Pickwick, with a good-humored glance at his companion, 
" that I never consulted you about this matter, and never 
mentioned it, till I sent your little boy out this morning, — 
eh?" 

Mrs. Bardell could only reply by a look. She had long 
worshipped Mr. Pickwick at a distance, but here she was, all 
at once, raised to a pinnacle to which her wildest and most 
extravagant hopes had never dared to aspire. Mr. Pickwick 
was going to propose, — a deliberate plan, too, — sent her little 
boy to the Borough to get him out of the way, — how thought- 
ful, — how considerate ! 

" Well," said Mr. Pickwick, " what do you think ?" 
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" Mr. Pickwick 1 '* said Mrs. Bardell, trembling with 
agitation, '^ yoa^re very kind, sir/^ 

" It will save you a great deal of trouble, won^t it ? " said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

" 0, I never thought anything of the trouble, sir,'" replied 
Mrs. Bardell ; " and of course, I should take more trouble to 
please you then than ever ; but it is so kind of you, Mr. 
Pickwick, to have so much consideration for my loneliness." 

" Ah, to be sure," said Mr. Pickwick ; " I never thought of 
that. When I am in town, you'll always have somebody to sit 
with you. To be sure, so you will.'' 

" I'm sure I ought to be a very happy woman," said Mrs. 
Bardell. 

** And your little boy — " said Mr. Pickwick. 

^^ Bless his heart," interposed Mrs. Bardell, with a maternal 
sob. ' 

^' He, too, will have a companion," resumed Mr. Pickwick, 
— "a lively one, who'll teach him, I'll be bound, more tricks 
in a week than he would ever learn in a year." And Mr. 
Pickwick smiled placidly. 

" you dear — " said Mrs. Bardell. 

Mr. Pickwick started. 

** you kind, good, playful dear," said Mrs. Bardell ; and 
without more ado she rose from her chair, and flung her 
arms round Mr. Pickwick's neck, with a cataract of tears, and 
a chorus of sobs. 

^' Bless my soul ! " cried the astonished Mr. Pickwick ; — 
^^ Mrs. Bardell, my good woman,— dear me, what a situation, 
— ^pray consider. Mrs. Bardell, don't, — if anybody should 
come — " 

'* 0, let them come," exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, frantically. 
^^ I'll never leave you, — dear, kind, good soul " '; and, with 
these words, Mrs. Bardell clung the tighter. 

*' Mercy upon me," said Mr. Pickwick, struggling violently. 
" I hear somebody coming up the stairs. Don't, don't, there's 
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a good creature, don't/^ But entreaty and remonstrance 
were alike unavailing, for Mrs. Bardell had fainted in Mr. 
Pickwick's arms ; and before he could gain time to deposit 
her on a chair. Master Bardell entered the room, ushering in 
Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass. 

Mr. Pickwick was struck motionless and speechless. He 
stood with his lovely burden in his arms, gazing vacantly on 
the countenances of his friends, without the slightest attempt 
at recognition or explanation. They, in their turn, stared 
at him; and Master Bardell, in his turn, stared at everybody. 

The astonishment of the Pickwickians was so absorbing, 
and the perplexity of Mr. Pickwick was so extreme, that they 
might have remained in exactly the same relative situations 
until the suspended animation of the lady was restored, had 
it not been for a most beautiful and touching expression of 
filial affection on the part of her youthful son. Clad in a 
tight suit of corduroy, spangled with brass buttons of a very 
considerable size, he at first stood at the door astounded and 
uncertain ; but by degrees, the impression that his mother 
must have suffered some personal damage pervaded his par- 
tially developed mind, and, considering Mr. Pickwick the 
aggressor, he set up an appalling and semi-earthly kind of 
howling, and, butting forward with his head, commenced 
assailing that immortal gentleman about the back and legs 
with such blows and pinches as the strength of his arm and 
the violence of his excitement allowed. 

" Take this little villain away,'' said the agonized Mr. Pick- 
wick, "he's mad." 

" What is the matter ? " said the three tongue-tied Pick- 
wickians. 

" I don't know," replied Mr. Pickwick, pettishly. " Take 
away the boy " (here Mr. Winkle carried the interesting boy, 
screaming and struggling, to the farther end of the apart* 
ment). " Now help me to lead this woman down stairs." 

*' 0, I'm better now," said Mrs. Bardell, faintly. 
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"Let me lead you down stairs/" said the ever-gallant Mr. 
Tnpman. 

*' Thank you, sir, — thank you,^' exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, 
hysterically. And down stairs she was led accordingly, ac- 
companied by her affectionate son. 

"I cannot conceive, ^^ said Mr. Pickwick, when his friend 
returned, — " I cannot conceive what has been the matter with 
that woman. I had merely announced to her my intention 
of keeping a man-servant, when she fell into the extraordi- 
nary paroxysm in which you found her. Very extraordinary 
thing ! '' 

" Very,"^ said his three friends. 

" Placed me in such an extremely awkward situation,^' con- 
tinued Mr. Pickwick. 

'^ Very,^^ was the reply of his followers, as they coughed 
slightly, and looked dubiously at each other. 

This behavior was not lost upon Mr. Pickwick. He re- 
marked their incredulity. They evidently suspected him. 
' '^ Tliere is a man in the passage now/" said Mr. Tupman. 

*' It's the man that I spoke to you about,"" said Mr. Pick- 
wick. "I sent for him to the Borough this morning. Have 
the goodness to call him up, Snodgrass,"" 

Mr. Snodgrass did as he was desired ; and Mr. Samuel 
Weller forthwith presented himself. 

" Oh — you remember me, I suppose ?'" said Mr. Pickwick. 

*' I should think so,"" replied Sam, 

" We want to know,"' said Mr. Pickwick, " whether you 
have any reason to be discontented with your present situa- 
tion."" 

" Afore I answers that "ere question, gen"lm"n,"" replied Mr. 
Weller, "I sliouldlik^ to know, in the first place, whether 
you"re agoin" to pur wide me with a better."" 

A sunbeam of placid benevolence played on Mr. Pickwick's 
features as he said, *' I have half made up my mind to engage 
you myself."" 
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" Have you, though ? " said Sam. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded in the affirmative. 

*' Wages ?" inquired Sam. 

" Twelve pounds a year/* replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" Clothes ?*' 

"Two suits.*' 

"Work?** 

" To attend upon me ; and travel about with me and 
these gentlemen here.** 

" Take the bill down,** said Sam, emphatically. " I*m let 
to a single gentleman, and the terms is agreed upon.** 

" You accept the situation ? ** inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Cert*nly,** replied Sam. "If the clothes fits me half as 
well as the place, they*ll do.** 

" You can get a character, of course ? '* said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Ask the landlady o* the White Hart about that, sir," re- 
plied Sam. 

" Can you come this evening ? ** 

" 1*11 get into the clothes this minute, if they*re here,** said 
Sam, with great alacrity. 

** Call at eight this evening,** said Mr. Pickwick ; " and if 
the inquiries are satisfactory, they shall be provided.** 

The history of Mr. Weller's conduct was so very blameless, 
that Mr. Pickwick felt fully justified in closing the engage- 
ment that very evening. With the promptness and energy 
which characterized not only the public proceedings, but all 
the private actions of this extraordinary man, he at once led 
his new attendant to one of those convenient emporiums 
where gentlemen's new and second-hand clothes are provided, 
and the troublesome and inconvenient formality of measure- 
ment dispensed with ; and before night had closed in, Mr. 
Weller was furnished with a gray coat with the "P. C.** but- 
ton, a black hat with a cockade to it, a pink-striped waist- 
coat, light breeches and gaiters, and a variety of other neces- 
saries, too numerous to recapitulate. 
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SAM WELLER VISITS MRS. BARDELL. 

[The day after the events related in the preceding sicetch, Mr. Piclcwicic 
and his friends started off on one of their journeys, Mr. Pickwick resolving 
to return no more to Mrs. BardelPs apartments as a lodger. They visited many 
places and had many adventures, but at the town of Ipswich they were in- 
formed that Mrs. Bardell had employed a pair of scheming lawyers named 
, Dodson and Fogg to bring suit against Mr. Pickwick for breach of promise 
of marriage. Mr. Pickwick resolved to return at once to London to learn 
further about the matter, and on his arrival in the city he sent Sam Weller on 
an errand, the particulars of which are given in the following sketch.] 

Me. Pickwick resolved on immediately returning to Lon- 
don, with the view of becoming acquainted with the proceed- 
ings which had been taken against him, by Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg. Acting upon this resolution with all the energy 
and decision of his character, he mounted to the back seat of 
the first coach which left Ipswich ; and accompanied by his 
three friends, and Mr. Samuel Weller, arrived in the metropo- 
lis, in perfect health and safety, the same evening. 

Here, the friends, for a short time, separated. Messrs. 
Tupman, Winkle, and Snodgrass repaired to their several 
homes ; and Mr. Pickwick and Sam took up their present 
abode in very good, old-fashioned, and comfortable quarters : 
to wit, the George and Vulture Tavern and Hotel, George 
Yard, Lombard Street. 

Mr. Pickwick had dined, finished his second pint of par- 
ticular port, pulled his silk handkerchief over his head, put 
his feet on the fender, and thrown himself back in an easy 
chair, when the entrance of Mr. Weller with his carpet-bag 
aroused him from his tranquil meditations. 

*^ Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Sir,'' said Mr. Weller. 

" I have just been thinking, Sam,'' said Mr. Pickwick, 
** that having left a good many things at Mrs. Bardell's, in 
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Goswell street, I ought to arrange for taking them away 
before I leave town again." 

" Wery good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

''I could send them to Mr. Tupman's, for the present, 
Sam," continued Mr. Pickwick, " but, before we take them 
away, it is necessary that they should be looked up, and put 
together. I wish you would step up to Goswell Street, Sam, 
and arrange about it." 

"At once, sir ?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

''At once," replied Mr. Pickwick. "And stay, Sam," 
added Mr. Pickwick, pulling out his purse, " there is some 
rent to pay. The quarter is not due till Christmas, but you 
may pay it, and have done with it. A month's notice termi- 
nates my tenancy. Here it is, written out. Give it, and tell 
Mrs. Bardell she may put a bill up as soon as she likes." 

" Wery good, sir," replied Mr. Weller ; " anythiu' more, 
sir?" 

" Nothing more, Sam." 

Mr. Weller stepped slowly to the door, as if he expected 
something more, slowly opened it, slowly stepped out, and 
had slowly closed it within a couple of inches, when Mr. 
Pickwick called out, 



" Sir," said Mr. Weller, stepping quickly back, and closing 
the door behind him. 

" I have no objection, Sam, to your endeavoring to ascer- 
tain how Mrs. Bardell herself seems disposed toward me, and 
whether it is really probable that this vile and groundless 
action is to be carried to extremity. I say I do not object to 
your doing this, if you wish it, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam gave a short nod of intelligence, and left the room. 
Mr. Pickwick drew the silk handkerchie'f once more over his 
head, and composed himself for a nap. Mr. Weller promptly 
walked forth to execute his commission. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he reached Goswell Street. 
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A couple of candles were burning in the little front parlor, 
and a couple of caps were reflected on the window blind. 
Mrs. Bardell had got company. 

Mr. Weller knocked at the door, and after a pretty long 
interval — occupied by the party without in whistling a tune, 
and by the party within, in persuading a refractory flat can- 
dle to allow itself to be lighted — a pair of small boots pat- 
tered over the floor-cloth, and Master Bardell presented 
himself. 

*' Well, young townskip," said Sam, "how's mother ?'' 

"She's pretty well," replied Master Bardell, "so am I." 

"Well, that's a mercy," said Sam; "tell her I want to 
speak to her, will you, my hinfant fernomenon ?" 

Master Bardell, thus adjured, placed tlie refractory flat 
candle on the bottom stair, and vanished into the front parlor 
with his message. 

The two caps, reflected on the window-blind, were the 
respective head-dresses of a couple of Mrs. Bardell's most 
particular acquaintance, who had just stepped in to have a 
quiet cup of tea, and a little warm supper of a couple of sets 
of pettitoes and some toasted cheese. The cheese was simmer- 
ing, and browning away, most delightfully, in a little Dutch 
oven' before the fire ; and the pettitoes were getting on deli- 
ciously in a little tin saucepan on the hob ; and Mrs. Bardell 
and her two friends were getting on very well also, in a little 
quiet conversation about and concerning all their particular 
friends and acquaintance ; when Master Bardell came back 
from answering the door, and delivered the message intrusted 
to him by Mr. Samuel Weller. 

" Mr. Pickwick's servant ! " said Mrs. Bardell, turning 
pale. 

"Bless my soul !" said Mrs. Cluppins. 

"Well, I raly would not ha' believed it, unless I had ha' 
happened to ha' been here !" said Mrs. Sanders. 

Mrs. Cluppins was a little, brisk, busy-looking woman, and 
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Mrs. Sanders was a big, fat, heavy-faced personage ; and the 
two were the company. 

Mrs. Bardell felt it proper to be agitated ; and as none of 
the thr^e exactly knew whether, under existing circumstances, 
any communication, otherwise than through Dodson and 
I'ogg, ought to be held with Mr. Pickwick's servant, they 
were all rather taken by surprise. In this state of indecision, 
obviously the first thing to be done was to thump the boy for 
finding Mr. Weller at the door. So his mother thumped 
him, and Tie cried melodiously. 

^' Hold your noise — do— you naughty creetur ! ^' said Mrs. 
Bardell. 

" Yes ; don't worrit your poor mother,*' said Mrs. Sanders. 

*' She's quite enough to worrit her, as it is, without you. 
Tommy," said Mrs. Cluppins, with sympathizing resigna- 
tion. 

^' Ah ! worse luck, poor lamb ! " said Mrs. Sanders. 

At all which moral refiections. Master Bardell howled the 
louder. 

" Now what shall I do ? " said Mrs. Bardell to Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

**/ think you ought to see him," replied Mrs. Cluppins. 
" But on no account without a witness." 

" / think two witnesses would be more lawful," said Mrs. 
Sanders, who, like the other friend, was bursting with 
curiosity. 

" Perhaps he'd better come in here," said Mrs. Bardell. 

"To be sure," replied Mrs. Cluppins, eagerly catching at 
the idea : " Walk in, young man ; and shut the street-door 
first, please." 

Mr. Weller immediately took the hint ; and presenting 
himself in the parlor, explained his business to Mrs. Bardell 
thus : 

*' Wery sorry to 'casion any personal inconwenience, ma'am, 
as the housebreaker said to the old lady when he put her on 
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the fire; bnfc as me and the governor's only jest come to 
town, and is jest going away agin, it can't be helped, you 
see/' 

" Of course, the young man can't help the faults of his 
master,'' said Mrs. Cluppins, much struck by Mr. Weller's 
appearance and conversation. 

" Certainly not," chimed in Mrs. Sanders, who, from cer- 
tain wistful glances at the little tin saucepan, seemed to be 
engaged in a mental calculation of the probable extent of 
the pettitoes, in the event of Sam's being asked fo stop for 
supper. 

" So all I've come about, is just this here," said Sam, disre- 
garding the interruption : *' First> to give my governor's 
notice — there it is. Secondly, to pay the rent — here it is. 
Thirdly, to say as all his things is to be put together, and 
give to anybody as we sends for 'em. Fourthly, that you 
may let the place as soon as you like — and that's all." 

** Whatever has happened," said Mrs. Bardell, *'I always 
have said, and always will say, that in every respect but one, 
Mr. Pickwick has always behaved himself like a perfect 
gentleman. His money always was as good as the bank ; 
always." 

As Mrs. Bardell said this, she applied her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and went out of the room to get the receipt. 

Sam well knew that he had only to remain quiet, and the 
women were sure to talk ; so he looked alternately at the tin 
saucepan, the toasted cheese, the wall, and the ceiling, in 
profound silence. 

'^ Poor dear !" said Mrs. Cluppins. 

'* Ah, poor thing ! " replied Mrs. Sanders. 

Sam said nothing. He saw they were coming to the 
subject. 

^^I raly cannot contain myself," said Mrs. Clnppins, 
'^when I think of such perjury. I don't wish to say any- 
thing to make you uncomfortable, young man, but your 
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master's an old brute, and I wish I had him here to tell 
him so/' 

** I wish you had/' said Sam. 

*^ To see how dreadful she takes on, going moping about, 
and taking no pleasure in nothing, except when her 
friends comes in, out of charity, to sit with her, and 
make her comfortable," resumed Mrs. Cluppins, glancing 
at the tin sauce-pan and the Dutch oven, ^^it's shock- 
ing!" 

" Barbareous," said Mrs. Sanders. 

*' And your master, young man ! A gentleman with money, 
as could never feel the expense of a wife, no more than 
nothing," continued Mrs. Cluppins, with great volubility; 
'^ why there ain't the faintest shade of an excuse for his 
behavior ! Why don't he marry her ? " 

"Ah," said Sam, " to be sure ; that's the question." 

*' Question, indeed," retorted Mrs. Cluppins ; " she'd 
question him, if she'd my spirit. Hows'ever, there is law 
for us women, miserable creeturs as they'd make us, if they 
could ; and that your master will find out, young man, to 
his cost, afore he's six months older." 

At this consolatory reflection, Mrs. Cluppins bridled up 
and smiled at Mrs. Sanders, who smiled back again. 

" The action's going on, and no mistake," thought Sam, as 
Mrs. Bardell re-entered with the receipt. 

" Here's the receipt, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bardell, '*and 
here's the change, and I hope you'll take a little drop of 
something to keep the cold out, if it's only for old acquaint- 
ance sake, Mr. Weller." 

Sam saw the advantage he^ should gain, and at once 
acquiesced ; whereupon Mrs. Bardell produced, from a small 
closet, a black bottle and a wine glass ; and so great was her 
abstraction, in her deep mental affliction, that, after filling 
Mr. Weller's glass, she brought out three more wine glasses, 
' and filled them too. 
11 
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"Lauk, Mrs. Bardell/^ said Mrs. Cluppins, "see what 
you've been and done ! " 

" Well, that is a good one ! '' ejaculated Mrs. Sanders. 

" Ah, my poor head ! ^' said Mrs, Bardell, with a faint 
smile. 

Sam understood all thife, of course, so he said at once, that 
he never could drink before supper, unless a lady drank with 
him. A great deal of laughing ensued, and Mrs. Sanders 
volunteered to humor him, so she took a slight sip out of her 
glass. Then, Sam said it must go all round, so they all 
took a slight sip. Then, little Mrs. Cluppins proposed as a 
toast, " Success to Bardell again Pickwick ; " and then the 
ladies emptied their glasses in honor of the sentiment, and 
got very talkative directly. 

" I suppose youVe heard what's going forward, Mr. Wel- 
ler ? " said Mrs. Bardell. 

"I've heerd somethin' on it," replied Sam. 

"It's a terrible thing to be dragged before the public, in 
that way, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bardell ; " but I see now, 
that it's the only. thing I ought to do, and my lawyers, Mr. 
Dodson and Fogg, tell me, that with the evidence as we shall 
call, we must succeed. I don't know what I should do, Mr. 
Weller, if I didn't." 

The mere idea of Mrs. Bardell's failing in her action, 
affected Mrs. Sanders so deeply, that she was under the ne- 
cessity of refilling and re-emptying her glass immediately ; 
feeling, as she said afterward, that if she hadn't had the pres- 
ence of mind to have done so, she must have dropped. 

" Ven is it expected to come on ?" inquired Sam. 

"Either in February or March," replied Mrs. Bar- 
dell. 

"What a number of witnesses there'll be, won't there ?" 
said Mrs. Cluppins. 

" Ah, won't there ! " replied Mrs. Sanders. 

" And won^t Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if the^plaintifE 
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should n^t get it ?'' added Mrs. Cluppins, ''when they do it 
all on speculation I" 

"Ah ! won't they ! " said Mrs. Sanders. 

" But the plaintiff must get it/' resumed Mrs. Cluppins. 

*^ I hope so/' said Mrs. Bardell. 

" Oh, there can't be any doubt about it/' rejoined Mrs. 
Sanders. 

" Veir/' said Sam, rising and setting down his glass, *^all 
I can say is, that I wish you may get it." 

"Thank'ee, Mr. Weller/' said Mrs. Bardell, fervently. 

*' And of them Dodson and Fogg, as does these sorts o' things 
on spec," continued Mr. Weller, "as well as for the other 
kind and gen'rous people, o' the same profession, as sets peo- 
ple by the ears, free gratis for nothin', and sets their clerks 
to work to find out little disputes among their neighbors and 
acquaintance as vants settlin' by means o' law-suits — all I 
can say o' them, is, that I wish they had the revard I'd give 
'em." 

" Ah, I wish they had the reward that every kind and gen- 
erous heart would be inclined to bestow upon them ! " said 
the gratified Mrs. Bardell. 

"Amen to that," replied Sam, "and a fat and happy livin' 
they'd get out of it ! Wish you good-night, ladies." 

To the great relief of Mrs. Sanders, Sam was allowed to 
depart, without any reference, on the part of the hostess, to 
the pettitoes and toasted cheese : to which the ladies, with 
such juvenile assistance as Master Bardell could afford, soon 
afterward rendered the amplest justice — indeed they wholly 
vanished before their strenuous exertions. 

Mr. Weller went his way back to the George and Vulture, 
and faithfully recounted to his master, such indications of 
the sharp practice of Dodson and Fogg, as he had contrived 
to pick up, in his visit to Mrs. Bardell's. 
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BARDELL AGAINST PICKWICK. 

[The day for the trial of Mrs. Bardell's breach of promise case against Mr. 
Pickwick at length arrived, and Mr. Pickwick and his friends proceeded to 
Guildhall, the building in which the trial was to take place. They were ac- 
companied by Mr. Pickwick^s attorney, Mr. Perker, and the attorney's assist- 
ant, Mr. Lowten. Mr. Perker had engaged as counsel for Mr. Pickwick two 
lawyers — Mr. Serjeant Snubbin and Mr. Phunky, and Serjeant Snubbin was 
attended at court by his assistant, Mr. Mallard. The trial is described in the 
following selection.] 

A coach having been procured, the four Pickwickians and 
Mr. Perker ensconced themselves therein, and drove to 
Guildhall ; Sam Welter, Mr. Lowten, and the blue bag, fol- 
lowing in a cab. 

" Lowten,^' said Perker, when they reached the outer hall 
of the court, '^put Mr. PickwicVs friends in the students' 
box ; Mr. Pickwick himself had better sit by me. This way, 
my dear sir, this way." Taking Mr. Pickwick by the coat- 
sleeve, the little man led him to the low seat just beneath the 
desks of the King^s Counsel, which is constructed for the 
convenience of attorneys, who from that spot can whisper 
into the ear of the leading counsel in the case any instruc- 
tions that may be necessary during the progress of the trial. 
The occupants of this seat are invisible to the great body of 
spectators, inasmuch as they sit on a much lower level than, 
either the barristers or the audience, whose seats are raised 
above the floor. Of course they have their backs to both, 
and their faces toward the judge. 

** That^s the witness-box, I suppose ?" said Mr. Pickwick, 
pointing to a kind of pulpit, with a brass rail, on his left 
hand. 

"That's the witness-box, my dear sir," replied Perker, dis- 
interring a quantity of papers from the blue bag, which Low- 
ten had just deposited at his feet. 
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*' And that/^ said Mr. Pickwick, pointing to a couple of 
inclosed seats on his right, " that^s where the jurymen sit, 
is it not ? " 

" The identical place, my dear sir,'^ replied Perker, tap- 
ping the lid of his snuff-box. 

A bow from Mr. Phunky, as he entered, and took his seat 
behind the row appropriated to the King^s Counsel, attracted 
Mr. Pickwick^s attention ; and he had scarcely returned it, 
when Mr. Serjeant Snubbin appeared, followed by Mr. Mal- 
lard, who half hid the Serjeant behind a large crimson bag, 
which he placed on his table, and after shaking hands with 
Perker, withdrew. Then there entered two or three more 
Serjeants : and among them, one with a fat body and a red 
face, who nodded in a friendly manner to Mr. Serjeant Snub- 
bin, and said it was a fine morning. 

"Who's that red-faced man, who said it was a fine morn- 
ing, and nodded to our counsel ? '' whispered Mr. Pickwick. 

*' Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz,'' replied Perker. " He^s opposed 
to us ; he leads on the other side. That gentleman behind 
him is Mr. Skimpin, his junior.^' 

Mr. Pickwick was on the point of inquiring, with great 
abhorrence of the man's cold-blooded villainy, how Mr. Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, who was counsel for the opposite party, dared 
to presume to tell Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who was counsel 
for him, that it was a fine morning, when he was interrupted 
by a general rising of the barristers, and a loud cry of 
'^ Silence ! '' from the officers of the court. Looking round, 
he found that this was caused by the entrance of the judge. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh was a most particularly short man, 
and so fat that he seemed all face and waistcoat. He had no 
sooner taken his seat, than the officer on the floor of the court 
called out *' Silence V in a commanding tone, upon which 
another officer in the gallery cried *^ Silence ! " in an angry 
manner, whereupon three or four more ushers shouted 
^' Silence ! 'Mn a voice of indignant remonstrance. This 
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being done, a gentleman in black, who sat below the judge, 
proceeded to call over the names of the jury; and, after a 
great deal of bawling, it was discovered that only ten special 
jurymen were present. Upon this, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz 
prayed a tales ; the gentleman in black then proceeded to 
press into the special jury two of the common jurymen ; and 
a green-grocer and a chemist were caught directly. 

^'Answer to your names, gentlemen, that you may be 
sworn, ^' said the gentleman in black. "Eichard Up- 
witch.'' 

" Here,'* said the green-grocer. 

"Thomas Groffin.'' 

" Here,^' said the chemist. 

" Take the book, gentlemen. You shall well and truly 
try '' 

''I beg this Courtis pardon,'^ said the chemisfc, who was a 
tall, thin, yellow-visaged man, " but I hope this court will 
excuse my attendance.'^ 

" On what grounds, sir ?'' said Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

" I have no assistant, my lord,^' said the chemist. 

'* I can't help that, sir,'* replied Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 
*' You should hire one.'' 

" I can't afford it, my lord," rejoined the chemist. 

'^ Then you ought to be able to afford it, sir," said the 
judge. 

'^ I know I ought to do, if I got on as well as I deserved, 
but I don't, my lord," answered the chemist. 

" Swear the gentleman," said the judge, peremptorily. 

The officer had got no further than the " You shall well 
and truly try," when he was again interrupted by the 
chemist. 

" I am to be sworn, my lord, am I ? " said the chemist. 

'* Certainly, sir," replied the testy little judge. 

''Very well, my lord," replied the chemist, in a resigned 
manner. " Then there'll be murder before this trial's over ; 
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that's all. Swear me, if you please, sir ; ^' and sworn the 
chemist was, before the judge could find words to utter. 

*^I merely wanted to observe, my lord,'^ said the chemist, 
taking his seat with great deliberation, '^ that Tve left no- 
body but an errand-boy in my shop. He is a very nice boy, 
my lord, but he is not acquainted with drugs, and I know 
that thB prevailing impression on his mind is, that Epsom 
salts means oxalic acid ; and syrup of senna, laudanum. 
That's all, my lord.'* With this the tall chemist composed 
himself into a comfortable attitude, and, assuming a pleasant 
expression of countenance, appeared to have prepared him- 
self for the worst. 

Mr. Pickwick was regarding the chemist with feelings of 
the deepest horror, when a slight sensation was perceptible 
in the body of the court ; and immediately afterward Mrs. 
Bardell, supported by Mrs. Cluppins, was led in, and placed, 
in a drooping state, at the other end of the seat on which 
Mr. Pickwick sat. An extra-sized umbrella was then handed 
in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair of pattens by Mr. Fogg, each 
of whom had prepared a most sympathizing and melancholy 
face for the occasion. Mrs. Sanders then appeared, leading 
in Master Bardell. At sight of her child, Mrs. Bardell 
started ; suddenly recollecting herself, she kissed him in a 
frantic manner ; then relapsing into a state of hysterical im- 
becility, the good lady requested to be informed where she 
was. In reply to this, Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders 
turned their heads away and wept, while Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg entreated the plaintiff to compose herself. Serjeant Buz- 
fuz rubbed his eyes very hard with a large white handkerchief, 
and gave an appealing look toward the jury, while the judge 
was visibly affected, and several of the beholders tried to cough 
down their emotions. 

'^ Very good notion that, indeed," whispered Perker to Mr. 
Pickwick. " Capital fellows those Dodson and Fogg ; excel- 
lent ideas of effect, my dear sir, excellent.'' 
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As, Perker spoke, Mrs. Bardell began to recover by slow 
degrees, while Mrs. Cluppins, after a careful survey of Master 
Bardell's buttons and the button-holes to which they severally 
belonged, placed him on the floor of the court in front of his 
mother, — a commanding position in which he could not fail 
to awaken the full commiseration and sympathy of both judge 
and jury. This was not done without considerable oppo- 
sition, and many tears, on the part of the young gentleman 
himself, who had certain inward misgivings that the placing 
him within the full glare of the judge^s eye was only a 
formal prelude to his being immediately ordered away 
for instant execution, or for transportation beyond the 
seas, during the whole term of his natural life, at the very 
least. 

" Bardell and Pickwick,^' cried the gentleman in black, 
calling on the .case, which stood first on the list. 

*'I am for the plaintiff, my lord,*' said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz. 

" Who is with you, brother Buzfuz P " said the judge. Mr. 
Skimpin bowed, to intimate that he was. 

*' I appear for the defendant, my lord," said Mr. Serjeant 
Snubbin. 

"Anybody with you, brother Snubbin?** inquired the 
court. 

'^ Mr. Phunky, my lord," replied Serjeant Snubbin. 

'* Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr. Skimpin for the plaintiff," said 
the judge, writing down the names in his note-book, and 
reading as he wrote : **for the defendant, Serjeant Snubbin 
and Mr. Monkey.** 

" Beg your lordship's pardon, Phunky.'* 

''Oh, very good,*' said the judge; "I never had the 
pleasure of hearing the gentleraan*s name before.** Here Mr. 
Phunky bowed and smiled, and the judge bowed and smiled, 
too, and then Mr. Phunky, blushing into the very whites of 
his eyes, tried to look as if he didn*t know, that everybody; 
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was gazing at him : a thing which no man ever succeeded in 
doing yet, or, in all reasonable probability, ever will. 

*^ Go on,*' said the judge. 

The ushers again called silence, and Mr. Skimpin pro- 
ceeded to *' open the case ; " and the case appeared to have 
very little inside it when he had opened it, for he kept such 
particulars as he knew completely to himself, and sat down, 
after a lapse of three minutes, leaving the jury in precisely 
the same advanced stage of wisdom as they were in before. 

Serjeant Buzfu^ then rose with all the majesty and dignity 
which the grave nature of the proceedings demanded, and 
haying whispered to Dodson, and conferred briefly with Fogg, 
pulled his gown over his shoulders, settled his wig, and 
addressed the jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz began by saying that never, in the whole 
course of his professional experience — never, from the very 
first moment of his applying himself to the study and practice 
of the law — had he approached a case with feelings of such deep 
emotion, or with such a heavy sense of the responsibility 
imposed upon him — a responsibility, he would say, which he 
could never have supported, were he not buoyed up and 
sustained by a conviction so strong, that it amounted to 
positive certainty, that the cause of truth and justice, or, in 
other words, the cause of his much-injured and most 
oppressed client, must prevail with the high-minded and 
intelligent dozen of men whom he now saw in that box before 
him. 

Counsel always begin in this way, because it puts the juiy 
pn the very best terms with themselves and makes them think 
what sharp fellows they must be. A visible effect was pro- 
duced immediately ; several jurymen beginning to take volu- 
minous notes with the utmost eagerness. 

"You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen," 
continued Serjeant Buzfuz, well knowing that, from the 
learned (riend alluded to, the gentlemen of the jury had heard 
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Just nothing at all — "you have heard from my learned 
friend, gentlemen, that this is an action for a breach of 
promise of marriage, in which the damages are laid at £1500. 
Bnt yoa have not heard from my learned friend, inasmuch as 
it did not come within my learned friend's province to tell 
you, what are the facts and circumstances of the case. Those 
facts and circumstances, gentlemen, you shall hear detailed 
by me, and proved by the unimpeachable female whom I will 
place in that box before you.** 

Here Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous emphasis on 
the word " box,*' smote his table with a mighty sound, and 
glanced at Dodson and Fogg, who nodded admiration of the 
Serjeant, and indignant defiance of the defendant. 

"The plaintiff, gentlemen," continued Serjeant Buzfuz, 
in a soft and melancholy voice, "the plaintiff is a widow ; 
yes, gentlemen, a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after 
enjoying, for many year?, the esteem and confidence of his 
sovereign, as one of the guardians of his- royal revenues, 
glided almost imperceptibly from the world, to seek else- 
where for that repose and peace which a custom-house can 
never afford.** 

At this pathetic description of the decease of Mr. Bardell, 
who had been knocked on the head with a quart-pot in a 
public-house cellar, the learned Serjeant's voice faltered, and 
he proceeded with emotion : 

" Some time before his death, he had stamped his likeness 
upon a little boy. With this little boy, the only pledge of her 
departed exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk from the world, and 
courted the retirement and tranquillity of Goswell Street ; and 
here she placed in her front parlor-window a written placard, 
bearing this inscription — * Apartments furnished for a single 
gentleman. Inquire within."* Here Serjeant Buzfuz paused, 
while several gentlemen of the jury took a note of the 
document. 

" There is no date to that, is there, sir ?** inquired a juror. 
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'^ There is no date, gentlemen/' replied Serjeant Buzf nz ; 
"but I am instracted to say that it was put in the plaintiff's 
parlor-window just this time three years. I entreat the 
attention of the jury to the wording of this document — 
'Apartments furnished for a single gentleman I' Mrs. Bar- 
dell's opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were derived 
from a long contemplation of the inestimable qualities of her 
lost husband. She had no fear — she had no distrust — she 
had no suspicion — all was confidence and reliance. * Mr. 
Bardell,' said the widow ; ' Mr. Bardell was a man of honor 
— Mr. Bardell was a man of his word — Mr. Bardell was no 
deceiyer — Mr. Bardell was once a single gentleman himself ; 
to single gentlemen I look for protection, for assistance, for 
comfort, and for consolation — in single gentlemen I shall 
perpetually see something to remind me of what Mr. Bardell 
was, when he first won my young and untried affections ; to a 
single gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let.' Actuated 
by this beautiful and touching impulse, (among the best 
impulses of our imperfect nature, gentlemen,) the lonely and 
desolate widow dried her tears, furnished her first floor, caught 
her innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put the bill up 
in her parlor- window. Did it remain there long ? No. The 
sei*pent was on the watch, the train was laid, the mine was 
preparing, the sapper and miner was at work. Before the 
bill had been in the parlor-window three days — three days, 
gentlemen — ^a Being, erect upon two legs, and bearing all the 
outward semblance of a man, and not of a monster, knocked 
at the door of Mrs. Bardell's house. He inquired within ; he 
took the lodgings ; and on the very next day he entered into 
possession of them. This man was Pickwick — Pickwick the 
defendant. " 

Serjeant Buzfuz, who had proceeded with such volubility 
that his face was perfectly crimson, here paused for breath. 
The silence awoke Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who immediately 
wrote down something with a pen without any ink in it, and 
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looked unnsually profound, to impress the jury with the be- 
lief that he always thought most deeply with his eyes shut. 
Serjeant Buzfuz proceeded : 

*'0f this man Pickwick I will say little ; the subject pre- 
sents but few attractions ; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, 
nor are you, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the contem- 
plation of revolting heartlessness, and of systematic yil- 
lainy/* 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in silence for 
some time, gave a violent start, as if some vague idea of as- 
saulting Serjeant Buzfuz, in the august presence of justice 
and law, suggested itself to his mind. An admonitory ges- 
ture from Perker restrained him, and he listened to the learned 
gentleman^s continuation with a look of indignation, which 
contrasted forcibly with the admiring faces of Mrs. Cluppins 
and Mrs. Sanders. 

*^ I say systematic villainy, gentlemen, ^^ said Serjeant Buz- 
fuz, looking through Mr. Pickwick, and talking at him ; "and 
when I say systematic villainy, let me tell the defendant 
Pickwick if he he, in court, as I am informed he is, that it 
would have been more decent in him, more becoming, in bet- 
ter judgment, and in better taste, if he had stopped away. 
Let me tell him, gentlemen, that any gestures of dissent or. 
disapprobation in which he may indulge in this court will not 
go down with you ; that you will know how to value and how 
to appreciate them ; and let me tell him further, as my lord 
will tell you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in the discharge of 
his duty to his client, is neither to be intimidated nor bullied, 
nor put down ; and that any attempt to do either the one 
or the other, or the first, or the last, will recoil on the head 
of the attempter, be he plaintiflE or be he defendant, be his 
name Pickwick or Noakes, or Stoakes, or Stiles, or Brown, or 
Thompson/' 

This little divergence from the subject in hand, had of 
course the intended eflEect of turning all eyes to Mr. Pick- 
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wick. Serjeant Bazf iiz, having partially recovered from the 
state of moral elevation into which he had lashed himself, 
resumed : 

" I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pickwick 
continued to reside constantly, and without interruption or 
intermission, at Mrs. BardelFs house. I shall show you that 
Mrs. Bardell, during the whole of that time, waited on him, 
attended to his comforts, cooked his meals, looked out his 
linen for the washerwoman when it went abroad, darned, 
aired, and prepared it for wear, when it came home, and, in 
short, enjoyed his fullest trust and confidence. I shall show 
you that, on many occasions, he gave halfpence, and on some 
occasions even sixpences, to her little boy ; and I shall prove 
to you, by a witness whose testimony it will be impossible for 
my learned friend to weaken or controvert, that on one occasion 
he patted the boy on the head, and, after inquiring whether 
he had won any "alley tors^* or "commoneys^* lately (both 
of which I understand to be a particular species of marbles 
much prized by the youth of this town), made use of this re- 
markable expression — * How should you like to have another 
father ? ' I shall prove to you, gentlemen, that about a year 
ago, Pickwick suddenly began to absent himself from home, 
during long intervals, as if with the intention of gradu- 
ally breaking oflE from my client ; but I shall show you also, 
that his resolution was not at that time sufficiently strong, or 
that his better feelings conquered, if better feelings he has, or 
that the charms and accomplishments of my client prevailed 
against his unmanly intentions ; by proving to you, that on 
one occasion, when he returned from the countiy, he dis- 
tinctly and in terms, offered her marriage : previously, how- 
ever, taking special care that there should be no witnesses to 
their solemn contract ; and I am in a situation to prove to you, 
on the testimony of three of his own friends — most unwilling 
witnesses, gentlemen— most unwilling witnesses — that on that 
morning he was discovered by them holding the plaintiff, in 
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his arms^ and soothing her agitation by his caresses and 
endearments/' 

A visible impression was produced upon the auditors by 
this part of the learned Serjeant's address. Drawing forth 
two very small scraps of paper, he proceded — 

" And now, gentlemen, but oue word more. Two letters 
have passed between these parties, letters which are admitted 
to be in the handwriting of the defendant, and which speak 
volumes indeed. These letters, too, bespeak the character of 
the man. They are not open, fervent, eloquent epistles, breath- 
ing nothing but the language of affectionate attachment. 
They are covert, sly, underhanded communications, but, for- 
tunately, far more conclusive than if couched in the most 
glowing language and the most poetic imagery — letters that 
must be viewed with a cautious and suspicious eye — letters 
that were evidently intended at the time, by Pickwick, to 
mislead and delude any third parties into whose hands they 
might fall. Let me read the first :— ^ Garraway's, twelve 
o'clock. Dear Mrs. B. Chops and Tomato sauce. Yours, 
Pickwick.' Gentlemen, what does this mean ? Chops and 
Tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick ! Chops ! Gracious heav- 
ens ! and Tomato sauce I Gentlemen, is the happiness of a 
sensitive and confiding female to be ti'ifled away, by such shal- 
low artifices as these ? The next has no date whatever, which 
is in itself suspicious. ' Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be at home 
till to-morrow. Slow coach.' And then follows this very re- 
markable expression — ' Don't trouble yourself about the warm- 
ing-pan.' The warming-pan! Why, gentlemen, who does trou- 
ble himself about a warming-pan? When was the peace of 
mind of man or woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, 
which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and I will add, gentle- 
men, a comforting article of domestic furniture ? Why is 
Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not to agitate herself about 
this warming-pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a 
mere cover for hidden fire — a mere substitute for some en- 
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dearisg word or promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system 
of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with a 
view to his contemplated desertion, and which I am not in a 
condition to explain ? And what does this allusion to the 
slow coach mean ? For aught I know, it may be a reference 
to Pickwick himself, who has most unquestionably been a 
criminally slow coach during the whole of this transaction, 
but whose speed will now be very unexpectedly accelerated, 
and whose wheels, gentlemen, as he will find to his cost, will 
very soon be greased by you I " 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz paused in this place, to see whether 
the jury smiled at his joke; but as nobody took it but the 
green-grocer, whose sensitiveness on the subject was very prob- 
ably occasioned by his haying subjected a chaise-cart to the 
process in question on that identical morning, the learned 
Serjeant considered it advisable to undergo a slight relapse 
into the dismals before he concluded. 

" But enough of this, gentlemen,^' said Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, 
''it is difBcult to smile with an aching heart ; it is ill jest- 
ing when our deepest sympathies are awakened. My client's 
hopes and prospects are ruined, and it is no figure of speech 
to say that her occupation is gone indeed. The bill is down — 
but there is no tenant. Eligible single gentlemen pass and 
repass — ^but there is no invitation for them to inquire within 
or without. All is gloom and silence in the house ; even the 
voice of the child is hushed ; his infant sports are disregarded 
when his mother weeps; his 'alley tors ^ and his 'common- 
eys' are alike neglected ; he forgets the long familiar cry of 
'knuckle down,' and at tip cheese, or odd and even, his hand 
is out. But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pickwick, the ruthless 
destroyer of this domestic oasis in the desert of Goswell Street — 
Pickwick, who has choked up the well, and thrown ashes on 
the sward — Pickwick, who comes before you to-day with his 
heartless Tomato sauce and warming-pans — Pickwick still 
rears his head with unblushing eflErontery, and gazes without 
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a sigh on the ruin he has made. Damages^ gentlemen — heavy 
damages is the only punishment with which yon can visit him; 
the only recompense you can award to my client. And for 
those damages she now appeals to an enlightened, a high- 
minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, a 
sympathizing, a contemplative jury of her civilized country- 
men/^ With this beautiful peroration, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz 
sat down, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh woke up. 

"Call Elizabeth Cluppins,'* said Serjeant Buzfuz, rising a 
minute afterward, with renewed vigor. 

The nearest usher called for Elizabeth Tuppins ; another 
one, at a little distance off, demanded Elizabeth Jupkins ; and 
a third rushed in a breathless state into King Street, and 
screamed for Elizabeth Mufl&ns till he was hoarse. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cluppins, with the combined assistance of 
Mrs. Bardell, Mrs. Sanders, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Fogg, was 
hoisted into the witness-box ; and when she was safely perched 
on the top step, Mrs. Bardell stood on the bottom one, with 
the pocket-handkerchief and pattens in one hand, and a glass 
bottle that might hold about a quarter of a pint of smelling 
salts in the other, ready for any emergency. Mrs. Sanders, 
whose eyes were intently fixed on the judge's face, planted 
herself close by, with the large umbrella ; keeping her right 
thumb pressed on the spring with an earnest countenance, as 
if she were fully prepared to put it up at a moment's notice. 

"Mrs. Cluppins,'^ said Serjeant Buzfuz, '*pray compose 
yourself, ma'am.'* Of course, directly Mrs. Cluppins was 
desired to compose herself, she sobbed with increased vehe- 
mence, and gave divers alarming manifestations of an 
approaching fainting fit, or, as she afterward said, of her 
feelings being too many for her. 

"Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins ?" said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
after a few unimportant questions, "do you recollect being in 
Mrs. Bardell's back one pair of stairs, one particular morning 
in July last, when she was dusting Pickwick's apartment ?'* 
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"Yes, my lord and jury, I do/^ replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

" Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first-floor front, I 
believe ?'' 

" Yes, it were, sir," replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

"What were you doing in the back room, ma'am ?'* in- 
quired the little judge. 

"My lord and jury,'* said Mrs. Cluppins, with interesting 
agitation, "I will not deceive you." 

"You had better not, ma'am," said the little judge. 

"I was there," resumed Mrs. Cluppins, "unbeknown to 
Mrs. Bardell ; I had been out with a little basket, gentlemen, 
to buy three pound of red kidney purtaties, which was three 
pound tuppense ha'penny, when I see Mrs. Bardell's street 
door on the jar." 

" On the what ?" exclaimed the little judge. 

"Partly open, my lord," said Serjeant Snub bin. 

" She said on the jar," said the little judge, with a cunning 
look. 

" It's all the same, my lord," said Serjeant Snubbin. The 
little judge looked doubtful, and said he'd made a note of it. 
Mrs. Cluppins then resumed : 

"I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin', and 
went, in a permiscuous manner, up-stairs, and into the back 
room. Gentlemen, there was the sound of voices in the front 
room, and " 

"And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins ?" said Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz. 

" Beggin' your pardon, sir," replied Mrs. Cluppins, in a 
majestic manner, *' I would scorn the haction. The voices 
was very loud, sir, and forced themselves upon my ear." 

"' Well, Mrs. Cluppins, you were not listening, but you 
heard the voices. Was one of those voices, Pickwick's ? " 

"Yes, it were, sir." 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr. Pick- 
wick addressed himself to Mrs. Bardell, repeated, by slow de- 
12 
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grees, and by dint of many questions, the conyersation with 
which onr readers are already acquainted. 

The jury looked suspicious, and Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz smiled 
and sat down. They looked positively awful when Serjeant 
Snubbin intimated that he should not cross-examine the wit- 
ness, for Mr. Pickwick wished it to be distinctly stated that 
it was due to her to say, that her account was in substance 
correct. 

Mrs. Cluppins having once broken the ice, thought it a 
favorable opportunity for entering into a short dissertation on 
her own domestic affairs; so, she straightway proceeded to 
inform the court that she was the mother of eight children at 
that present speaking. At this point, the little judge inter- 
posed most irascibly ; and the effect of the interposition was, 
that both the worthy lady and Mrs. Sanders were politely 
taken out of court without further parley. 

"Nathaniel Winkle !" said Mr. Skimpin. 

" Here I" replied a feeble voice. Mr. Winkle entered the 
witness-box, and having been duly sworn, bowed to the judge 
with considerable deference. 

" Don't look at me, sir,'' said the judge sharply, in acknowl- 
edgment of the salute ; "look at the jury." 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at the place 
where he thought it most probable the jury might be ; for 
seeing anything in his then state of intellectual complication 
was wholly out of the question. 

Mr. Winkle was then examined by Mr. Skimpin, who, being 
a promising young man of two or three and forty, was of 
course anxious to confuse a witness who was notoriously pre- 
disposed in favor of the other side, as much as he could. 

"Now, sir," said Mr. Skimpin, "have the goodness to let 
his lordship and the jnry know what your name is, will you ?" 
And Mr. Skimpin inclined his head on one side to listen with 
great sharpness to the answer, and glanced at the jury mean- 
while, as if to imply that he rather expected Mr. Winkle's 
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nataral taste for perjary woald induce him to give some name 
which did not belong to him. 

*^ Winkle/' replied the witnesa. 

'' What's yonr Christian name, sir ?'' angrily inquired the 
little judge. 

"Nathaniel, sir.*' , 

''Daniel, — any other name ?*' 

''Nathaniel, sir — my lord, I mean.'' 

"Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel ?'* 
"No, my lord, only Nathaniel — not Daniel at all.'' 

"What did you tell me it was Daniel for then, sir?" in- 
quired the jndg^. 

"I didn't, my lord," replied Mr. Winkle. 

"You did, sir," replied the judge, with a severe frown. 
" How could I have got Daniel on my notes, unless you told 
me so, sir ? " 

This argument was, of course, unanswerable. 

"Mr. Winkle has rather a short memory, my lord," inter- 
posed Mr. Skimpin with another glance at the jury. " We 
fiball find means to refresh it before we have quite done with 
him, I dare say." 

- "You had better be careful, sir," said the little judge, with 
a sinister look at the witness. 

Poor Mr. Winkle bowed, and endeavored to feign an easiness 
of manner, which, in his then state of confusion, gave him 
rather the air of a disconcerted pickpocket. 

"Now, Mr. Winkle," said Mr. Skimpin, "attend to me, if 
you please, sir ; and let me recommend yon, for your own 
sake, to bear in mind his lordship's injunctions to be careful. 
I believe you are a particular friend of Pickwick, the defend- 
ant, are you not ? " 

. "I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I recollect at 
this moment, nearly — — " . 

; " Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Are you, 
or are you not, a particular friend of the defendant's ?^* 
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**I was just about to say, that " 

"Will you, or will you not, answer my question, sir ?'* 

"If yon don't answer the question, you^U be committed, 
sir,'* interposed the little judge, looking over his note-book. 

" Gome, sir,'' said Mr. Skimpin, "yes or no, if you please." 

"Yes, I am," replied Mr. Winkle. 

" Yes, you are. And why couldn't you say that at once, 
sir ? Perhaps you know the plaintiff too — eh, Mr. Winkle ?" 

^^I don't know her ; I've seen her." 

" Oh, you don't know her, but you've seen her ? Now, 
have the goodness to tell the gentlemen of the jury what you 
mean by that, Mr. Winkle." 

" I mean that I am not intimate with her, but that I have 
seen her when I went to call on Mr. Pickwick, in Goswell 
Street." 

"How often have you seen her, sir ?" 

"How often?" 

"Yes, Mr. Winkle, how often? I'll repeat the question 
for you a dozen times, if you require it, sir." And the 
learned gentleman, with a firm and steady frown, placed his 
hands on his hips, and smiled suspiciously at the jary. 
. On this question there arose the edifying brow-beating, cus- 
tomary on such points. First of all, Mr. Winkle said it was 
quite impossible for him to say how many times he had seen 
Mrs. Bardell. Then he was asked if he had seen her twenty 
times, to which he replied, "Certainly — more than that." 
Then he was asked whether he hadn't seen her a hundred 
times — whether he couldn't swear that he had seen her more 
than fifty times — whether he didn't know that he had seen 
her at least seventy-five times — and so forth ; the satisfactory 
conclusion which was aiTived at, at last, being, that he had 
better take care of himself, and mind what he was about. 
The witness having been by these means reduced to the 
Tfe^uisite. ebb of nervous perplexity, the examination wais 
continued as follows ; 
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''Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on the 
defendant Pickwick at these apartments in the plaintiff's 
hoase in Ooswell Street, on one particular morning, in the 
month of July last?'' 

"Yes, I do.'' 

'' Were you accompanied on that occasion by a friend of 
the name of Tupman, and another of the name of Snod- 
grass?" 

"Yes, I was." 

"Are they here?" 

" Yes, they are," replied Mr. Winkle, looking very earnestly 
toward the spot where his friends were stationed. 

'^Pray attend to me, Mr. Winkle, and never mind your 
friends," said Mr. Skimpin, with another expressive look at 
the jury. "They must tell their stories without any previous 
consultation with you, if none has yet taken place, (another 
look at the jury). Now, sir, tell the gentlemen of the jury 
what you saw on entering the defendant's room, on this 
particular morning. Come ; out with it, sir ; we must have 
it, sooner or later." 

" The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintiff 
in his arms, with his hands clasping her waist," replied Mr. 
Winkle, with natural hesitation, " and the plaintiff appeared 
to have fainted away." 

"Did you hear the defendant say anything ?" 

"I heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature^ and I heaid 
him ask her to compose herself, for what a situation it was, 
if anybody should come, or words to that effect." 

" Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more question to ask 
you, and I beg you to bear in mind his lordship's caution. 
Will you undertake to swear that Pickwick, the defendant, 
did not say on the occasion in question, ^ My dear Mrs. gar- 
den, you're a good creature ; compose yourself to this situa- 
tion, for to this situation you must come,' or words to that 
fffect?" . 
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*' I— I didn't understand him so, certainly/* said Mr. Win- 
kle, astounded at this ingenious dove-tailing of the few words 
he had heard. ** I was on the staircase, and couldn't hear 
distinctly ; the impression on my mind is — ^" 

*' The gentlemen of the jury want none of the impressions 
on your mind, Mr. Winkle, which I fear would be of little ser- 
vice to honest, straightforward men/' interposed Mr. Skimpin. 
"You were on the staircase, and didn't distinctly hear ; but 
you will not swear that Pickwick did not make use of the 
expressions I have quoted ? Do I understand that ? " 

" No, I will not," replied Mr. Winkle ; and down sat Mr. 
Skimpin with a triumphant countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick's case had not gone off in so particularly 
happy a manner up to this point, that it could very well afford 
to have any additional suspicion cast upon it. But as it could 
afford to be placed in a rather better light, if possible, Mr. 
Phunky rose for the purpose of getting something important 
out of Mr. Winkle in cross-examination. Whether he did 
get anything important out of him, will immediately appear. 

*a believe, Mr. Winkle," said Mr. Phunky, "that Mr. 
Pickwick is not a young man ? " 

"Oh no," replied Mr. Winkle; "old enough to be my 
father." 

" You have told my learned friend that you have known 
Mr. Pickwick a long time. Had you ever any reason to sup- 
pose or believe that he was about to be married ? " 

"Oh no; certainly not;" replied Mr. Winkle, with so 
much eagerness that Mr. Phunky ought to have got him out 
of the box with all possible despatch. Lawyers hold that 
there are two kinds of particularly bad witnesses ; a reluctant 
witness, and a too willing witness ; it was Mr. Winkle's fate 
to figure in both characters. 

" I will even go further than this, Mr. Winkle," continued 
Hr. Phunky in a most smooth and complacent manner. 
" Did you ever see anything in Mr. Pickwick's manner and 
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conduct toward the opposite sex, to induce yoa to believe 
that he ever contemplated matrimony of late years, in any 
case ? '' 

" Oh no ; certainly not/* replied Mr. Winkle. 

^' Has his behayior, when females have been in the case, 
always been that of a man who, having attained a pretty 
advanced period of life, content with his own occupations and 
amusements, treats them only as a father might his daugh- 
ters?'' 

" Not the least doubt of it," replied Mr. Winkle, in the 
fulness of his heart. 

Tracy Tnpman and Augustus Snodgrass were severally 
called into the box ; both corroborated the testimony of their 
friend ; and each was driven to the verge of desperation by 
excessive badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by Ser- 
jeant Bnzfuz and cross-examined by Serjeant Snubbin. Had 
always said and believed that Pickwick would marry Mrs. 
Bardeli ; knew that Mrs. BardelFs being engaged to Pickwick 
was the current topic of conversation in the neighborhood, 
after the fainting in July ; had been told it herself by Mrs. 
Mudberry which kept a mangle, and Mrs. Bunkin which 
clear-starched, but did not see either Mrs. Mudberry or Mrs. 
Bunkin in court. Had heard Pickwick ask the little boy 
how he should like to have another father. Did not know 
that Mrs. Bardeli was at that time keeping company with the 
baker, but did know that the baker was then a single man 
and is now married. Couldn't swear that Mrs. Bardeli was 
not very fond of the baker, but should think that the baker 
was not very fond of Mrs. Bardeli, or he wouldn't have mar- 
ried somebody else. Thought Mrs. Bardeli fainted away on 
the morning in July, because Pickwick asked her to name the 
day ; knew that she [witness] fainted away stone dead when 
Mr. Sanders asked her to name the day, and believed that 
everybody as called herself a lady would do the same^ under 
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similar circumstances. Heard Pickwick ask the boy the ques^ 
tion about the marbles, bat upon her oath did not know the 
difference between an "alley tor^^ and a "commoney/' 

By the Court. — During the period of her keeping company 
with Mr. Sanders had received loye letters, like other ladies. 
In the course of their correspondence Mr. Sanders had often 
called her a *'duck," but neyer ^' chops/' nor yet "tomato 
sauce/' He was particularly fond of ducks. Perhaps if he 
had been as fond of chops and tomato sauce, he might have 
called her that, as a term of affection. 

Serjeant Bazfuz now rose with more importance than he 
had yet exhibited, if that were possible, and yociferated " Call 
Samuel Weller.'' 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller ; for Samuel 
Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant his name was 
pronounced ; and placing his hat on the floor, and his arms on 
the rail, took a bird's-eye view of the bar, and a comprehensive 
survey of the bench with a remarkably cheerful and lively 
aspect. 

" What's your name, sir ? " inquired the judge. 

"Sam Weller, my lord," replied that gentleman, 

"Do you spell it with a ^V or a 'W'?" inquired the 
judge. 

" That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my 
lord," replied Sam ; "I never had occasion to spell it more 
than once or twice in my life, but I spells it with a * V.' " 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, " Quite right 
too, Samivel ; quite right. Put it down a we, my lord, put 
it down a we." 

"Who is that, who dares to address the court ?" said the 
little judge, looking up. "Usher." 

"Yes, my lord." 

"Bring that person here instantly." 

" Yes, my lord." 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn't bring him ; 
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and, after a great commotion, all the people who had got up 
to look for the culprit, sat down again. The little judge 
turned to the witness as soon as his indignation would allow 
him to speak, and said, 

*^ Do you know who that was, sir ? '' 

*^I rayther suspect it was my father, my lord," replied Sam. 

"Do you see him here now ?" said the judge. 

" No, I don't, my lord,'* replied Sam, staring right up into 
the lantern in the roof of the court. 

" If you could have pointed him out, I would hare com- 
mitted him instantly," said the judge. 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments and turned, with unim- 
paired cheerfulness of countenance, toward Serjeant Buzfuz. 

''Now, Mr. Weller," said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

"Now, sir," replied Sam. 

" I believe yon are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the de- 
fendant in this case. Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller.*' 

"I mean to speak up, sir," replied Sam ; " I am in the 
service o' that 'ere gen'man, and a wery good service it is." 

*' Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose ? " said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, with jocularity. 

" Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said veu they 
ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes," replied Sam. 

"You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other man, 
said, sir," interposed the judge, "it's not in evidence." 

" Wery good, my lord," replied Sam. 

"Do you recollect anything particular happening on the 
morning when you were first engaged by the defendant ; eh, 
Mr. Weller ? " said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

"Yes, I do, sir," replied Sam. 

" Have .the goodness to tell the jury what it was." 

" I had a regular new fit out o' clothes that mornin', genT- 
men of the jury," said Sam, " and that was a wery partickler 
and uncommon circumstance vith me in those days." 

Hereupon there was a general laugh ; and the little judge. 
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looking with an angry countenance over his desk, said, '^ Yon 
had better be careful, sir/' 

^* So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my lord/' replied Sam, 
'* and I was wery careful o* that 'ere suit o' clothes ; wery 
careful indeed, my lord." 

The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, but 
Sam's features were so perfectly calm and serene that the 
judge said nothing, and motioned Serjeant Buzfuz to proceed. 

^*Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller," said Serjeant Buz- 
fuz, folding his arms emphatically, and turning half round to 
the jury, as if in mute assurance that he would bother the 
witness yet — " Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you 
saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff in the 
arms of the defendant, which you have heard described by the 
witnesses?" 

" Certainly not," replied Sam. " I was in the passage till 
they called me up, and then the old lady was not there." 

"Now, attend, Mr. Weller," said Serjeant Buzfuz, dipping 
a large pen into the inkstand before him, for the purpose of 
frightening Sam with a show of taking down his answer. 
*^ You were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of what was 
going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller ?" 

" Yes, I have a pair of eyes," replied Sam, " and that's just 
it. If they wos a pair o' patent double million magnifyin' gas 
microscopes of hextra power, p'raps I might be able to see 
through a flight o' stairs and a deal door ; but bein' only eyes, 
yon see, my wision's limited." 

At this answer, which was delivered without the slightest 
appearance of invitation, and with the most complete simplic- 
ity and equanimity of manner, the spectators tittered, the 
little judge. smiled, and Serjeant Buzfuz looked particularly 
foolish. After a short consultation with Dodson and Fogg, 
the learned serjeant again turned toward Sam, and said, with 
a painful effort to conceal his vexation, "Now, Mr. Weller, 
111 ask you a question on another point, if you please." 
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*' H you please^ sir/' rejoined Sam, with the utmost good 
humor. 

" Do you remember going up to Mrs. BardelPs house, one 
night in November last ?*' 

" Oh yes, wery well.^' 

*'0h, you do remember that, Mr. Weller,^' said Serjeant 
Bnzfuz, recovering his spirits ; " I thought we should get at 
something at last.'* 

''I rayther thought that, too, sir," replied Sam ; and at 
this the spectators tittered again. 

^^ Well ; I suppose you went up to have a little talk about 
this trial — eh, Mr. Weller?'' said Serjeant Buzfuz, looking 
knowingly at the jury. 

" I went up to pay the rent ; but we did get a talkin' about 
the trial/' replied Sam. 

'* Oh, you did get a talking about the trial,'' said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, brightening up with the anticipation of some impor- 
tant discovery. '^ Now what passed about the trial ; will you 
have the goodness to tell us, Mr. Weller ? " 

"Vith all the pleasure in life, sir," replied Sam. " Arter a 
few unimportant obserwations from the two wirtuous females 
as has been examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a wery 
great state o' admiration at the honorable conduct of Mr. 
Dodson and Fogg — them two gen'l'men as is settin' near you 
now." This, of course, drew general attention to Dodson and 
Fogg, who looked as virtuous as possible. 

** The attorneys for the plaintiff," said Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. 
" Well, they spoke in high praise of the honorable conduct of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff, did 
they?" 

" Yes," said Sam, ** they said what a wery gen'rous thing it 
was o' them to have taken up the case on spec, and to charge 
nothin' at all for costs, unless they got 'em out of Mr. Pick-, 
wick." 

At this very unexpected reply, the spectators tittered again. 
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and Dodson and Fogg, turning very red, leant over to Serjeant 
Buzf uz, and in a hurried manner whispered something in his 
ear. 

'*You are quite right,'* said Serjeant Buzfuz aloud, with 
affected composure. "It's perfectly useless, my lord, at- 
tempting to get at any evidence through the impenetrable 
stupidity of this witness. I will not trouble the court by ask- 
ing him any more questions. Stand down, sir.*' 

"Would any other genTman like to ask me any thin*?*' 
inquired Sam, taking up his hat, and looking round most 
deliberately. 

"Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you,** said Serjeant Snubbin, 
laughing. 

" You may go down, sir,** said Serjeant Buzfuz, waving 
his hand impatiently. Sam went down accordingly, after do- 
ing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg*s case as much harm as he con- 
veniently could, and saying just as little respecting Mr. 
Pickwick as might be, which was precisely the object he had 
had in view all along. 

**I have no objection to admit, my loi^d,** said Serjeant 
Snubbin, " if it will save the examination of another witness, 
that Mr. Pickwick has retired from business, and is a gentle- 
man of considerable independent property.** 

"Very well,** said Serjeant Buzfuz, putting in the two 
letters to be read. " Then that*s my case, my lord.** 

Serjeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on behalf of the 
defendant ; and a very long and very emphatic address he de- 
livered, in which he bestowed the highest possible eulogiums 
on the conduct and character of Mr. Pickwick ; but inasmuch 
as our readers are far better able to form a correct estimate of 
that gentleman*s merits and deserts than Serjeant Snubbin 
could possibly be, we do not feel called upon to enter at any 
length into the learned gentleman's observations. He at- 
tempted to show that the letters which had been exhibited 
merely related to Mr. Pickwick*s dinner, or to the preparations 
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for receiving him in bis apartments on his return from some 
country excursion. It is sufficient to add in general terms, 
that he did the best he could for Mr. Pickwick ; and the best, 
as everybody knows, on the infallible authority of the old 
adage, could do no more. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up, in the old-established 
and most approved form. He read as much of his notes to 
the jury as he could decipher on so short a notice, and made 
^ running comments on the evidence as he went along. If Mrs. 
fiardell were right, it was perfectly clear Mr. Pickwick was 
wrong, and if they thought the evidence of Mrs. Cluppins 
worthy of credence, they would believe it, and, if they didn't, 
why, they wouldn't. If they were satisfied that a breach of 
promise of marriage had been committed, they would find 
for the plaintiff with such damages as they thought proper ; 
and .if, on the other hand, it appeared to them that no 
promise of marriage had ever been given, they would find for 
the defendant with no damages at all. The jury then retired 
to their private room to talk the matter over, and the judge 
retired to his private room, to refresh himself with a mutton 
chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed ; the jury came back ; 
and the judge was fetched in. Mr. Pickwick put on his 
spectacles, and gazed at the foreman with an agitated coun- 
tenance and a quickly beating heart. 

" Gentlemen," said the individual in black, '* are you all 
agreed upon your verdict ?" 

" We are,*' replied the foreman. 

" Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for the de- 
fendant?'' 

*' For the plaintiff." 

*^ With what damages, gentlemen ? '' 

" Seven hundred and fifty pounds." 

Mr. Pickwick took off his spectacles, carefully wiped the 
glasses, folded them into their case, and put them in his 
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pocket ; and then haying drawn on his gloyes with great 
nicety^ and stared at the foreman all the while, he mechani- 
cally followed Mr. Perker and the blue bag out of court. 

They stopped in a side room while Perker paid the court- 
fees ; and here Mr. Pickwick was joined by his friends. Here, 
too, he encountered Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, rubbing their 
hands with every token of outward satisfaction. 

*' Well, gentlemen,'^ said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Well, sir," said Dodson : for self and partner. 

"You imagine you^ll get your costs, don't you, gentle- 
men ? " said Mr. Pickwick. 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable. Dodson smiled, 
and said they'd try. 

"You may try, and try, and try again, Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg,'' said Mr. Pickwick, vehemently, "but not one 
farthing of costs or damages do you ever get from me, if I 
spend the rest of my existence in a debtor's prison." 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed Dodson. " You'll think better of that 
before the next term, Mr. Pickwick." 

" He, he, he ! we'll soon see about that, Mr. Pickwick," 
grinned Fogg. 

Speechless with indignation, Mr. Pickwick allowed himself 
to be led by his solicitor and friends to the door, and there 
assisted into a Jiackney coach, which had been fetched for the 
purpose by the ever watchful Sam Weller. 

Sam had put up the steps, and was preparing to jump upon 
the box, when he felt himself gently tonched on the shoulder ; 
and, looking round, his father stood before him. The old 
gentleman's countenance wore a mournful expression, as he 
shook his head gravely, and said, in warning accents : 

** I know'd what 'ud come o' this here mode o' doin' bis- 
ness. Oh Sammy, Sammy, vy worn't there a alleybi 1 " 



[It will be seen that the elder Mr. Weller, Sam's father, is a character not 
unlike Sam himself. Before the trial the old man had recommended an alibi, 
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or, as he called it, " a alleybi,'' as the best mode of defence ; and he was mnch 
disgasted that his suggestion was not adopted. 

Mr. Pickwick, persisting in his refusal to pay the costs and damages, is 
sent to prison, where he remains for some time, still attended by the faithful 
Sam. Dodson and Fogg also have Mrs. Bardell imprisoned for the costs, 
which she is unable to pay. 

At last, however, his friends succeed in persuading Mr. Pickwick to agree 
to pay the costs, Mrs. Bardell consenting to abandon her claim for damages, 
and to apologize to Mr. Pickwick. The costs being paid, Mr. Pickwick Is 
released from prison and returns to the society of his friends.] 



VICTOR HUGO. 



Victor Mabie ' Hugo, one of the greatest of French poets and novel- 
ists, was born in Besangon,' a town in the east of France, on February 
26, 1802. His father was an officer in the French army. 

Young Hugo received his education chiefly in Paris, where at an early 
age he began to gain distinction as a poet. While at school, we are told, 
" he wrote verses of every kind. He even wrote a comic opera." 

In 1822 he published a volume of **Odes and Miscellaneous Poetry." 
From this time for over sixty years he continued to devote himself to 
literary work, producing novels, poems, songs, and plays with amazing 
rapidity. Before he was thirty he had become famous. His great 
romance, ** Notre Dame de Paris,"* appeared in 1831. Of his numerous 
other works perhaps the best are "Les Miserables"* ("The Unfortu- 
nates"), "Les Travailleurs de la Mer"» ('*The Toilers of the Sea"), 
•' L*Homme qui Kit"* C*The Man Who Laughs"), and " Quatre-vingt- 
treize " ^ (' * Ninety- three ")• 

" These five books," says Robert Louis Stevenson, ** would have made 
a very great fame for any writer, and yet they are but one facade of the 
monument that Victor Hugo has erected to his genius." 

Though chiefly famous as a man of letters, Victor Hugo took consider- 
able part in the political affairs of his country. He was made a peer of 
France in 1846 by King Louis Philippe. In 1848 he was elected one of 
the representatives of Paris in the Legislative Assembly, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a champion of republican principles. For his 
opposition to the establishment of the Empire he was banished from 
France by Louis Napoleon, and in 1852 he retired to Jersey, an island in 
the English Channel, belonging to Great Britain. 

Here Hugo resided with his family until the fall of Napoleon in 1870, 
when he returned to France and was elected a member of the National 
Assembly. He was made a Senator in 1876. He died in Paris on May 
22, 1885, and was honored with a funeral at the expense of the State. 

> pron. mah-rfi'. * prtm. lA md-zS-rahbP. 

^/HVfi. be-aaw-fov. • prm. Ifl trali-vali-Iyttr' dft lah mdr. 

* juron, notr dabm dft p^«r6'. * pron, Pgdi kfi r6. 

'j^mi.kahtrvairtrftai 



NOTE. 

Thb following selection is taken from Victor Hugo's "Ninety-Three," 
a story of the French Revolution. In this great outbreak, the French 
monarchy was overthrown, and the king and queen were cast into prison, 
and afterwards put to death. 

The death of the king aroused intense feeling among the inhabitants 
of the Vendue. This district is in the west of France, south of the River 
Loire, and bordering the Atlantic. North of it is Brittany. Kindly 
relations had always existed between the Vendean peasantry and their 
landlords. The people were devoted to the king and took up arms 
against the Revolutionists. In June, 1793, they obtained a great victory 
at Saumur. The Revolutionary government sent two armies successively 
into the Vendue during the summer, and both were defeated. Finally, 
however, the Vendue was overrun, towns were burned, and people of 
every age put to death. The brave Yendeans sought refuge across the 
river in Brittany, where they again defeated an army of the Republicans. 
They now assumed the aggressive, but were divided in their Council, and 
were ultimately crushed by overwhelming numbers. 

Several of the countries of Europe, including England, formed an 
alliance to invade France and suppress the Revolution; and the English, 
as opportunity offered, gave help to the Vendeans. 



HOW THE VENDlfiE FOUND A HEAD. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE CORVETTE CLAYMORE. 

In the spring of 1793, at the moment when Prance, attacked 
at the same time on all its frontiers, suffered the distraction of 
the downfall of the Girondists,* this was what happened in the 
Channel Islands.' 

At Jersey, on the evening of the 1st of June, ahout an hour 
before sunset, a corvette - set sail from the solitary little Bay 
of Bonnenuit,* in that kind of foggy weather which is favor- 
able to flight because pursuit is dangerous. The vessel was 
manned by a French crew, though it made part of the Eng- 
lish fleet stationed on the l«ok-out at the eastern part of the 
island. The Prince de la Tour d' Auvergne ' commanded the 
English flotilla, and it was by his orders, and for a special ser- 
vice, that the corvette had been sent. 

This vessel, named the Claymore, had the appearance of a 
trader, but was in reality a war corvette. She had been 
built for a double purpose — cunning and strength : to deceive 
if possible, to fight if necessary. Por the service before her 
this night, the cargo of the lower deck had been replaced by 
thirty carronades* of heavy calibre.' Either because a storm 
was feared, or because it was desirable to prevent the vessel 

' (pron. zM-ron'dists), the name of one of and Sark. They are protected by numerous 

the French political parties daring the Revo- forts. 

lution, BO called from Gironde, a district of * a ship of war, ranking next below a 

France whose representatives in the Legis- frigate, and carrying not more than twenty 

lative Assembly were the founders of the guns. *pron. bon-nu-€'. 

party. They were opposed to the violent * pron. dll lah toor do-v&m. 
measures of some of the other parties. * a kind of short candons borne on wagons 

s a group of islands belonging to Great or carriages with four wheels. 
Britain, lying in the English Channel off ^ diameter of the bore of a cannon or gun; 

the northwest coast of France. The chief heavy calibre, made to throw balls of con- 

of the group are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, siderable size and weight 
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having a suspicious appearance^ these carronades were housed 
— that is to say, securely fastened within hy triple chains, and 
the hatches above shut close. Armed corvettes carry guns only 
on the upper deck; but this one, built for surprise and can- 
ning, had the deck free, and was able to carry a battery below. 
The Claymore was after a heavy, squat model, but a good 
sailer, nevertheless — the hull of the most solid sort used in the 
English navy; and in battle was almost as valuable as a frig- 
ate.' Her rudder had a curved frame, of singular shape, 
which cost two hundred and fifty dollars in the dockyards of 
Southampton, • 

The corvette had as captain. Count du Boisberthelot,* one 
of the best officers of the old French Boyal Navy; for second, 
the Chevalier La Vieuville * ; and for pilot the most skilful 
mariner in Jersey. 

It was evident that the vessel had unusual business on hand. 
Indeed, a man who had just come on board had the air of one 
entering upon an adventure. He was a tall old man, upright 
and robust, with a severe countenance, whose age it would 
have been difficult to guess accurately, for he seemed at once 
old and young— one of those men who are full of years and 
vigor; forty in point of energy, and eighty in point of power 
and authority. 

As he came on deck his sea cloak blew open, exposing his 
large, loose breeches and top-boots, and a goat-skin vest which 
had one side tanned and embroidered with silk, while on the 
other the hair was left rough and bristling — a complete cos- 
tume of the Breton peasant. These old-fashioned jackets 
answered alike for working days and holidays: goat-skin all 
the week, festive dress on Sunday. 

As if to increase a resemblance which had been carefully 
studied, the peasant dress worn by the old man was thread- 

* a Bhip of war larger than a corvette, ubq- * seaport town in the south of England, 
ally having batteries on two decks, and car- * pron. bwah-bert-lO'. 
lying from twenty-eight to forty-four guns. *ptx}n. lah vQ-t-vel. 
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bare at the knees and elbows^ and seemed to have been long in 
use^ while his coarse cloak might have belonged to a fisher- 
man. He had on his head tho round hat of the period — ^high, 
with a broad brim which, when turned down, gave the wearer 
a rustic look, but took a military air when fastened up at the 
side with a loop and a cockade. The old man wore his hat 
peasant fashion. 

Lord Balcarras, the governor of the island, and the Prince de 
la Tour d'Auvergne, had in person conducted and installed 
him on board. 

" The peasant ** was the name by which the crew designated 
their passenger during the short conversations which seamen 
hold; but, without understanding further about the matter, 
they knew that he was no more a peasant than the corvette 
was a common sloop. 

There was little wind. ^ The Claymore left Bonnenuit, and 
passed in front of Boulay Bay,' and was for some time in sight, 
tacking to windward ; then she lessened in the gathering night, 
and finally disappeared. 

Four days previous the representative of Mame * on a mis- 
sion to the army along the coast of Cherbourg,' and tempora- 
rily residing at Oranville,* had received this message: 

" Citizen Representative, — On the 1st of June, at the 
hour when the tide serves, the war corvette Claymore, with a 
masked battery, will set sail for the purpose of landing upon 
the shore of France a man of whom this is the description: 
tall, old, white hair, peasant's dress, hands of an aristocrat. 
He will land on the morning of the 2d. Warn the cruisers; 
capture the corvette; guillotine' the man." 

> on the coast of Jersey. » to cut off the head with a guillotine, 

* a district in the northeast of France. a machine used for public executions in 

» a fortified seaport town of north France. Frauce, and so called from Dr. Guillotine, 

« seaport town of France on the English who, in 1789, first proposed the adoption of 

Channel. each a method. 
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CHAPTER n. 

SILENCE AND SECRECY. 

The corvette, instead of going south, headed north, then 
veered to the west, and resolutely entered the arm of the ^ea 
between Sark and Jersey. At that time there was no light- 
house upon any point along either coast. The sun had set 
clear; the night was dark— darker than summer nights ordi- 
narily are. There was a moon, but vast clouds veiled the sky, 
and according to all appearance the moon would not be visible 
till she touched the horizon at the moment of setting. A few 
clouds hung low upon the water and covered it with a mist. 

All this darkness was favorable. 

The intention of the pilot was to leave Jersey on the left 
and Guernsey on the right, and to gain, by bold sailing, some 
bay of the Saint MaJo * shore; and if the wind were favorable, 
and nothing occurred, to touch the French coast at daybreak. 
All went well. Toward nine o'clock the weather looked sulky, 
as sailors say, and there were wind and sea, but the wind was 
good and the sea strong without being violent. Still, now and 
then the waves swept the vessel's bows. 

The " peasant " had a sailor's footing, and paced the deck 
with quiet gravity. He spoke to no one, except now and then 
a few, low, quick words to the captain, who listened with 
respect, and seemed to consider his passenger, rather than him- 
self, the commander. 

The Claymore, ably piloted, skirted, nnperceived in the fog, 
the north of Jersey, hugging the shore on account of the 
dangerous reef which is in the middle of the channel between 
Jersey and Sark. The corvette had no light in front, from a 
fear of betraying its passage through these guarded waters. 
The fog was a cause of rejoicing. 

A little after ten, the captain and second officer reconducted 

> a f ortilled seaport town on a small island close to the north coast of France. 
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the man in peasant's garb to his cabin^ which was in reality 
the captain's state-room. As he went in^ he said to them in 
alow voice: 

** Gentlemen, you understand the importance of secrecy. 
Silence up to the moment of explosion. You two are the only 
persons here who know my name." 

** We will carry it with us to the tomb," replied the captain. 

** As for me," added the old man, " were I in the face of 
death, I would not tell it." 

He entered the cabin. 



CHAPTER in. 

.A MONSTER ON DECK. 

The commander and the second officer returned on deck 
and walked up and down, side by side in conversation. They 
were evidently talking about their passenger. 

Boisberthelot muttered in a half-voice, " We shall see if he 
really is a leader." 

La Vieuville replied, ** In the meantime he is a prince." 

"Almost." 

" Nobleman in France, but prince in Brittany." 

** For lack of a French prince, a Breton one is taken." 

" Yes," said La Vieuville, " it is time there was a head — a 
true chiefs and gunpowder I See, commander; I know nearly 
all the leaders, possible and impossible: there is not one with 
the sort of headpiece we need. In that accursed Vendue * it 
wants a general who is a lawyer at the same time. At this 
hour there are heroes among that army of peasants, but there 
are no captains." 

" Well, let us try the general we have here." 

" He is a great nobleman." 

" Do you believe he will answer ? " 

1 See introdactory note. 
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I " Provided he is strong." 

" That is to say, ferocious," said Boisberthelot. The count 
and the chevalier looked fixedly at each other. 

" Boisberthelot, you have said the word, — ferocious. Yes; 
that is what we need. This is a war without pity. The hour 
is to the bloodthirsty. The king-killers have cut oif Louis 
XVI. 's head; we will tear off the four limbs of the king-kill- 
ers. It is hyena against hyena. " 

Boisberthelot had no time to reply; La Vieuville's words 
were suddenly cut short by a desperate cry, and at the same 
instant they heard a noise as unaccountable as it was awful. 
The cry and this noise came from the interior of the vessel. 

The captain and lieutenant made a rush for the gun-deck, 
but could not get down. All the gunners were hurrying 
frantically up. 

A frightful thing had just happened. 

One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four pounder, 
had got loose. 

This is perhaps the most dangerous of ocean accidents. 
Nothing more terrible can happen to a vessel in open sea and 
under full sail. 

A gun that breaks its fastenings becomes suddenly some 
indescribable supernatural beast. It is a machine which turns 
itself into a monster. This mass turns upon its wheels, has 
the rapid movements of a billiard-ball; rolls with the rolling, 
pitches with the pitching; goes, comes, pauses, seems to medi- 
tate; resumes its course, rushes along the ship from end to end 
like an arrow, circles about, springs aside, rears, breaks, kills, 
exterminates. It is a battering-ram which assaults a wall at 
its own fancy. Moreover, the battering-ram is metal, and the 
wall wood. The mad mass has the bounds of the panther, the 
weight of the elephant, the agility of the mouse. It weighs 
ten thousand pounds and it rebounds like a child's ball. 
What is to be done ? How to end this ? A tempest ceases, a 
cyclone passes, a wind falls, a broken mast is replaced, a leak 
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is stopped^ a fire dies ont; but how to control this enormons 
brute of bronze? You can make a mastiff hear reason, 
astound a bull, frighten a tiger, soften a lion; but there is no 
resource with that monster, — a cannon let loose. You cannot 
kill it, — it is dead; at the same time it lives. 

The planks beneath it give it play. It is moved by the ship, 
which is moved by the sea, which is moved by the wind. The 
ship, the waves, the blasts, all aid it ; hence its frightful 
vitality. How to assail this fury? How to fetter this mon- 
strous mechanism for wrecking a ship ? How foresee its com- 
ings and goings, its returns, its stops, its shocks ? Any one 
of these blows upon the sides may stave out the vessel. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault was 
the chief gunner's; he had neglected to fix home the screw- 
nut of the mooring-chain, and had so badly shackled the four 
wheels of the carronade that the play given to the sole and 
frame had separated the platform, and ended by breaking the 
fastening rope. The cordage had broken, so that the gun was 
no longer secure on the carriage. As a heavy wave struck the 
port,' the carronade, weakly attached, recoiled, burst its chain, 
and began to rush wildly about. Conceive, in order to have 
an idea of this strange sliding, a drop of water running down 
a pane of glass. 

At the moment when the lashings gave way the gunners 
were in the battery, occupied with such duties as sailors per- 
form in expectation of the command to clear the decks for 
fight. The carronade dashed into this knot of men, and 
crushed four at the first blow; then glanced off to the lar- 
board • side, and struck a piece of the battery with such force 
as to unship it. Then rose the cry of distress which had been 
heard. The men rushed toward the ladder — the gun-deck 
emptied in the twinkling of an eye. The enormous cannon 
was left alone. This whole crew, accustomed to laugh in 
battle, now trembled. 

' IMUMage*way in the aide of a ahlp, which * left-hand aide of ihip when a peraon 
maj he opened or doaed. f acea the front. 
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The captain and lieutenant^ although both fearless men, 
stopped at the head of the stairs^ and remained silent^ pale, 
hesitating^ looking down on the deck. Some one pushed them 
aside with his elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger — " the ^peasant " — ^the man of whom 
they had been speaking a moment before. 

When he reached the foot of the ladder, he remained still. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A STRANGE COMBAT. 

The cannon came atid went along the deck. One might 
have fancied it the living chariot of the Apocalypse.* The 
marine-lantern, swinging from the ceiling, added a dizzying 
whirl of lights and shadows to this vision. The shape of the 
cannon was undistinguishable, from the rapidity of its course; 
now it looked black in the light, now it cast reflections through 
the gloom. It kept on its work of destruction. It had already 
shattered four other pieces, and dug two crevices in the side, 
fortunately above the water-line, though they would leak in 
case a squall should come on. It dashed itself frantically 
against the frame-work. The strokes of a bullet shaken in a 
bottle would not be madder or more rapid. The whole ship 
was filled with the awful tumult. 

The captain promptly recovered his composure, and at his 
order the sailors threw down into the deck everything which 
could deaden and check the mad rush of the gun, — mat- 
tresses, spare sails, coils of rope. But no one dared descend to 
arrange them in any useful fashion, and in a few instants they 
were mere heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render an accident as complete 
as possible. A tempest would have been desirable; it might 
have thrown the gun upside down, and the four wheels once 

1 referring to the vision of St. Jobn on the Isle of Patmos. (Revelations, i. 9.) 
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in the air, the monster could have been mastered. But the 
devastation increased. There were gashes and even fractures 
in the masts, which, imbedded in the woodwork of the keel, 
pierce the decks of ships like great round pillars. The mizzen- 
mast was cracked, and the main-mast itself was injured under 
the convulsive blows of the gun. Tlie battery was being 
destroyed. Ten pieces out of the thirty were disabled; the 
breaches multiplied in the side, and the corvette began to take 
in water. 

The old passenger, who had descended to the gun-deck, 
looked like a form of stone stationed at the foot of the stairs. 
He stood motionless, gazing sternly about upon the devasta- 
tion. Indeed, it seemed impossible to take a single step for- 
ward. 

Each bound of the liberated carronade threatened the 
destruction of the vessel. A few minutes more and shipwreck 
would be certain. 

They must perish or put an end at once to the disaster. A 
decision must be made — ^but how ? 

All were silent — the cannon kept up its hoxrible noise. 

The waves beat against the ship; their blows from without 
responded to the strokes of the cannon. 

It was like two hammers alternating. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this circus, where the escaped 
cannon leaped and bounded, there sprang a man with an iron 
bar in his hand. It was the gunner whose negligence had 
caused the accident — the captain of the gun. Having been 
the means of bringing about the misfortune, he desired to 
repair it. He had caught up a handspike in one fist, a rope 
with a slipping noose in the other, and jumped down into the 
gun-deck. 

Then a strange combat began: a duel between the inanimate 
and the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, the bar and rope in his two 
fists. Backed against a beam, settled firmly on his legs as on 
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two pillars of steel, he waited for the cannon to pass near 
him. 

Not a breast breathed freely, except perchance that of the 
old man who alone stood on the deck with the two combatants. 

At the instant when, accepting this awful hand-to-hand con- 
test, the gunner approached to challenge the cannon, some 
chance motion of the waves kept it for a moment at rest, as if 
suddenly stupefied. 

** Come on! " cried' the man. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gunner avoided the shock. 

The monster had the air of watching the man. There was 
—one might have fancied so at least — cunning in this mass. 
It also chose its moment. It became some gigantic insect of 
metal. Sometimes it would strike the low ceiling of the gun- 
deck, then fall back on its four wheels like a tiger upon its 
four claws, and dart anew on the man. He avoided the 
encounters; but the blows which he escaped fell upon the ves- 
sel and continued the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained attached to the carronade. 
This chain had twisted itself, one could not tell how, about 
the screw of the breech-button. One extremity of the chain 
was fastened to the carriage. The other, hanging loose, whirled 
wildly about the gun and added to the danger of its blows. 

The screw held it like a clenched hand, and the chain, mul- 
tiplying the strokes of the battering-ram by its strokes of a 
thong, made a fearful whirlwind about the cannon — a whip of 
iron in a fist of brass. 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, even, it was the 
man who attacked the cannon. He crept along the side, bar 
and rope in hand, and the cannon had the air of understand- 
ing, and fled as if it perceived a snare. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun seemed suddenly 
to say to itself, " Come, we must make an end," and it sprang 
unexpectedly upon the gunner. He jumped aside, and let it 
pass. The gun, as if in a fury, broke a carronade to larboard; 
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then, seized anew by the inyisible sling which held it, was 
flung to starboard ' toward the man, who escaped. 

Three carronades gave way tinder the blows of the gun; 
then, as if blind and no longer conscious of what it was doing, 
it turned its back on the man, rolled from the stern to the 
bow, bruising the stem and making a breach in the plankings 
of the prow. The gunner had taken refuge at the foot of the 
stairs, a few steps from the old man, who was watching. 

The gunner held his hand-spike in rest. The cannon seemed 
to perceive him, and, without taking the trouble to turn itself, 
backed upon him with the quickness of an axe-stroke. The 
gunner, if driven back against the side, was lost. The crew 
uttered a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passenger, until now immovable, made a spring 
more rapid than all those wild whirls. He seized a bale of the 
false assignats ' — of which the corvette carried a whole cargo 
— and, at the risk of being crushed, succeeded in throwing it 
between the wheels of the carronade. 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A pebble may stop a 
log, a tree-branch turn an avalanche. The carronade stumbled. 
The gunner, in his turn, seizing this terrible chance, plunged 
his iron bar between the spokes of one of the hind wheels. 
The cannon was stopped. It staggered. The man, using the 
bar as a lever, rocked it to and fro. The heavy mass turned 
over with a clang like a falling bell, and the gunner rushed 
forward headlong and passed the slipping noose of the rope 
about the neck of the overthrown monster. 

The whole crew hurried down with cables and chains, and in 
an instant the cannon was securely lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

"Sir," he said to him, "you have saved my life." 

The old man did not reply. 

> ri^t-hand side of a ship, to a person > (pron. ahs-dn-yahO paper money iasued 
looking towards the front. by the French Kerolationary government 
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CHAPTER V. 

EEWARD AND PUNISHMElTr. 

The man had conquered^ but it might be said that the can- 
npn had conquered also. Immediate shipwreck had been 
avoided, but the corvette was by no means saved. The dilapi- 
dation of the vessel seemed without remedy. The sides had 
five breaches. Out of the thirty carronades, twenty lay useless 
in their frames. 

The oarronade which had been rechained was itself dis- 
abled. The battery was reduced to nine pieces. The hold 
had sprung a leak. It was necessary at once to repair the 
damages and set the pumps to work. 

However great the necessity that the corvette should escape 
observation, a still more urgent need was immediate safety. It 
had been necessary to light up the deck by lanterns placed 
here and there along the sides. 

But during the whole time this tragic diversion had lasted, 
the crew were so absorbed by the one question of life or death 
that they noticed little what was passing outside the scene of the 
duel. The fog had thickened; the weather had changed; the 
wind had driven the vessel at will; it had got out of its route, 
in plain sight of Jersey and Guernsey. A squall, a tempest 
perhaps, threatened. 

While the crew were hastily repairing the ravages of the gun, 
the old passenger had gone on deck. 

He stood with his back against the main-mast. 

He paid no attention to a proceeding which had taken place 
on the vessel. Lieutenant Vieuville had drawn up the marines 
in line on either side of the main-mast, and at the whistle of 
the boatswain the sailors busy in the rigging stood upright on 
the yards. 

Count du Boisberthelot advanced toward the passenger. 
Behind the captain marched a man, haggard, breathless, his 
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dress in disorder, yet wearing a satisfied look nnder it all. It 
was the gunner who bad got the better of the cannon. 

The count made a military salute to the unknown in the 
peasant garb, and said to him: — 

" General, here is the man." 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes downcasi^ standing 
in a soldierly attitude. 

The count continued, — " General, taking into consideration 
what this man has done, do you not think there is something 
for his commanders to do ? " 

" I think there is," said the old man. 

"Be good enough to give the orders." 

" It is for you to give them. You are the captain." 

*' But you are the general," answered Boisberthelot. 

The old man looked at the gunner. " Approach," said he. 

The gunner moved forward a step. The old man turned 
toward Count du Boisberthelot, detached the cross of Saint 
Louis from the captain's uniform and fastened it on the 
jacket of the gunner. 

" Hurrah! " cried the sailors. 

The marines presented arms. The old passenger, pointing 
with his finger toward the gunner, added, — "Now let that 
man be shot." 

Stupor succeeded the applause. 

Then, in a silence like that of the tomb, the old man raised 
his voice. He said : — 

" A negligence has endangered this ship. At this moment 
she is perhaps lost. To be at sea is to face the enemy. A 
vessel at open sea is an army which gives battle. The tempest 
conceals, but does not absent itself. The whole sea is an 
ambuscade.' Death is the penalty of any fault committed in 
the face of the enemy. Courage ought to be rewarded and 
negligence punished." 

* a concealed enemy, or a place where an enemy lies hiding in wait to make a eudden 
attack. 
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These words fell one after the other^ slowly^ solemnly^ like 
the blows of an axe upon an oak. 

And the old man, turning to the soldiers, added, " Do your 
duty." 

The man upon whose breast shone the cross of Saint Louis 
bowed his head. 

At a sign from Count du Boisberthelot, two sailors descended 
between decks, then returned, bringing the hammock winding- 
sheet. The ship's chaplain, who since the time of sailing 
had been at prayer in the officers' quarters, accompanied the 
two sailors; a sergeant detached from the line twelve marines, 
whom he arranged in two ranks, six by six; the gunner, with- 
out uttering a word, placed himself between the two files. The 
chaplain advanced, and stood near him. 

** March," said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the bow. The 
two sailors who carried the shroud followed. 

A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A hurricane 
moaned in the distance. 

A few instants later there was a flash; a report followed, 
echoing among the shadows; then all was silent; then came 
the thud of a body falling into the sea. 

The old passenger still leaned back against the main-mast 
with folded arms, thinking silently. 

Boisberthelot pointed toward him with the forefinger of his 
left hand, and said in a low voice to La Vieuville: 

" The Vendue has foujid a head." 

CHAPTER VI. 

FACING THE ENEMY. 

But what was to become of the corvette ? 
The sea was no longer manageable. Not that the tempest 
was near at hand; it seemed on the contrary that the squall 
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was moving northward; but tlie waves were still very high, 
which indicated disturbance in the depths. The corvette could 
offer but slight resistance to shocks in her crippled condition, 
80 that the great waves might prove fatal to her. 

The pilot stood thoughtfully at the helm. To face ill-for- 
tune with a bold front is the habit, of those accustomed to rule 
at sea. 

Suddenly the sea cleared. The fogs which trailed across 
the waves were quickly rent; the dark confusion of the billows 
spread out to the horizon's verge in a shadowy half-light, and 
this was what became visible: — 

The sky seemed covered with a lid of clouds, but they no 
longer touched the water; in the east appeared a whiteness, 
which was the dawn; in the west trembled a corresponding 
pallor, which was the setting moon. Across each of those lines 
of light were sketched black outlines upright and immovable. 

To the west, against the moonlit sky, stood out sharply 
three lofty rocks. To the east, against the pale horizon of 
morning, rose eight sails ranged in order at regular intervals 
in a formidable array. 

The three rocks were a reef; the eight ships, a squadron. 

Behind the corvette was the Minquiers, a rock of an evil 
renown; before her the Prench cruisers. She was between a 
shipwreck and a combat. 

For meeting the reef, she had a broken hull, rigging dis- 
jointed, masts tottering in their foundations; for facing bat- 
tle, she had a battery where one and twenty cannon out of 
thirty were dismounted, and whose best gunners were dead. 

T^he captain gave his orders in a low voice. There was 
silence throughout the vessel. Ko signal to clear for battle 
had been given, but it was done. By the gangway near the 
tiller-ropes were heaped all the spare cables for strengthening 
the masts in case of need. The cockpit * was put in order for 
the wounded. According to^ the naval use of that time, the 

I a room nnder the lower gun-deck. 
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deck was barricaded^ which is a guarantee against balls^ but 
not against bullets. Each sailor received a cartridge box^ and 
stuck into his belt a pair of pistols and a dirk. The ham- 
mocks were stowed away, the artillery pointed, the musketry 
prepared, the axes and grapplings laid out, the cartridge and 
bullet stores made ready, and the powder room opened. Every 
man was at his post. All was done without a word being 
spoken. 

Then the corvette showed her broad-side. She had six 
anchors like a frigate. The whole six were cast. The nine 
carronades still in condition were put into form; the whole 
nine on one side — ^that toward the enemy. 

The squadron on its part had not less silently completed its 
manoeuvres. The eight vessels now formed a semicircle, of 
which the Minquiers made the chord. The Claymore, enclosed 
in this semicircle, and iuto the bargain tied down by her 
anchors, was backed by the reef — ^that is to say, shipwreck. 

The passenger had not quitted the deck; he watched all the 
proceedings with the same impassable mood. 

Boisberthelot approached. "Sir," he said to him, "the 
preparations are complete. We are the prisoners of either the 
squadron or the reef; we have no other choice. One resource 
remains to us — to die. You are the man chosen by the princes; 
you are appointed to a great mission — the direction of the war 
in Vendee. Your loss is perhaps the monarchy lost — therefore 
you must live. Our honor bids us remain here; yours bids you 
go. General, you must quit the ship. I am going to give you 
a man and a boat. To reach the coast is not impossible. It 
is not yet day; the waves are high, the sea is dark; you will 
escape. There are cases when tp fly is to conquer." 

The old man bowed his stately head in sign of assent. 

Count du Boisberthelot raised his voice: "Soldiers and 
sailors," he cried. 

Every movement ceased; from each point of the vessel all 
faces turned toward the captain. 
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He continued: "This man represents the king. He is 
necessary to the throne of France. He is a great general. 
He was to have landed in France with us. Ho must laud 
without us. To save the head is to save all." 

" Yes, yes, yes," cried the voices of the whole crew. 

The captain continued : " He is about to risk serious danger. 
It will not be easy to reach the coast. In order to face the 
angry sea the boat should be large, and should be small in 
order to escape the cruisers. It needs an athletic sailor, a good 
oarsman and swimmer who belongs to this coast, and knows 
the channel. There is night enough, so that the boat can 
leave the corvette without being perceived. There is not an 
instant to lose. Is there any man willing ? " 

A sailor stepped out of tho ranks in the darkness, and 
said, "I." 



CHAPTEB VII. 

OUT OF THE REACH OF BULLETS. 

A FEW minutes later, one of those little boats called gigs, 
which are especially appropriated to the captain's service, 
pushed off from the vessel. There were two men in this boat 
— the old man in the stern, and the sailor who had volun- 
teered in the bow. The night still lingered. The sailor, in 
obedience to the captain's orders, rowed vigorously in the 
direction of the Minquiers, 

Some provisions had been put into the boat — a bag of biscuit, 
a smoked ox-tongue, and a cask of water. 

The start was quickly made, and there was soon a consider- 
able distance between the boat and the corvette. The wind 
and the waves were in the oarsman's favor; the little bark fled 
swiftly, undulating through the twilight, and hidden by the 
height of the waves. 

Suddenly, amid the vast and tumultuous silence of the ocean. 
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rose a voice^ wliich5 increased by the speaking-trumpet, soanded 
almost superhuman. 

It was the Yoice of Captain Boisberfchelot giving his com- 
mands: *' Royal marines/' cried he, "nail the white flag to 
the main-mast. We are about to see our last sunrise." 

And the corvette fired its first shot. 

" Long live the King! " shouted the crew. 

Then from the horizon's verge echoed an answering shout: 
" Long live the Republic! " 

And a din like three hundred thunderbolts burst over the 
depths of the sea. 

The Claymore began to spit flame on the eiglit vessels. At 
the same time the whole squadron, ranged in a half-moon 
about the corvette, opened fire from all its batteries. The 
horizon was in a blaze. 

The two men seated in the little boat kept silence. The 
triangular shallows of the Minquiers, a sort of submarine 
Trinacria,' is larger than the entire island of Jersey; the 
sea covers it; it has for it highest point a platform, which 
even the highest tides do not reach, from whence six mighty 
rocks detach themselves toward the northeast, ranged in 
a straight line, and producing the effect of a great wall, 
which has crumbled here and there. The strait between the 
plateau and the six reefs is passable only by boats drawing very 
little water. Beyond this strait is the open sea. 

The sailor who had taken command of the boat made for this 
strait. By that means he put the Minquiers between the battle 
and the little bark. He manoeuvred the narrow channel skil- 
fully, avoiding the reefs to larboard and starboard. Presently 
tlie boat reached safe water, beyond the reef, beyond the battle, 
out of the reach of bullets. 

Little by little the face of the sea became less dark; the rays, 
against which the darkness struggled, widened; tlie foam 

> one of the ancient names of the island tory at each angle, hence the name Trinacria, 
of Sicily in the Mediterranean Sea, which is derived from Greek words meaning three 
shaped like a triangle, and has a promon- promontories. 
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burst into jets of light, and the tops of the waves gave back 
white reflections. 

Day appeared. 

The boat was ont of danger so far as the enemy was con- 
cerned, but the most difficult part of the task remained. She 
was saved from grape-shot but not from shipwreck. She was 
a mere eggshell in a high sea, without deck, without sail, 
without mast, without compass, having no resource but her 
oars, in the presence of the ocean and the hurricane ; an 
atom at the mercy of giants. 

Then, amid this immensity, this solitude, lifting his face, 
whitened by the morning, the man in the bow of the boat 
looked fixedly at the one in the stern and said : 

"I am the brother of him you ordered to be shot." 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

HALMALO. 

The old man slowly raised his head. 

He who had spoken was a man of about thirty years of 
age. His forehead wag brown with sea-tan ; his eyes were 
peculiar ; they had the keen glance of a sailor in the open 
pupils of a peasant. He held the oars vigorously in his two 
hands. His air was mild. 

In his belt were a dirk, two pistols, and a rosary.* 

" Who are you ? " asked the old man. 

" I have just told you." 

" What do you want with me ? " 

The sailor let go the oars, folded his arms, and replied : — 

^^ To kill you." 

" As you please," said the old man. 

The other raised his voice : 

> a string or chain of beads used by Roman Catholics for counting prayers in a devo- 
tion or form of prayer which is also called the rosary. 
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"Get ready." 

"For what?" 

"To die." 

"Why?" asked the old man. 

There was a silence. The sailor seemed for an instant con- 
fused hy the question. He repeated : 

" I say that I mean to kill you." 

" And I ask you, what for ? " 

The sailor's eyes flashed lightning: 

" Because you killed my hrother." 

The old man replied with perfect calmness: 

" I hegan by saving his life. " 

"That is true. You saved him first, then you killed him." 

" It was not I who killed him." 

"Who then?" 

"His own fault." 

The sailor stared open-mouthed at the old man; then his 
eyebrows met again in their murderous frown. 

" What is your name ? " asked the old man. 

" Halmalo; but you do not need to know my name in order 
to be killed by me." 

At this moment the sun rose. A ray struck full upon the 
sailor's face, and vividly lighted up that savage countenance. 
The old man studied it attentively. The cannonading, though 
it still continued, was broken and irregular. A vast cloud of 
smoke sank down upon the horizon. The sailor seized in his 
right hand one of the pistols at his belt, and the rosary in his 
left. The old man raised himself to his full height. 

" You believe in God ? " said he. 

"Our Father which art in heaven," replied the sailor; and 
he made the sign of the cross. 

" Have you a mother? " 

"Yes. I give you a minute, my lord." And he cocked 
the pistol. 

" Why do you call me * my lord ' ? " 
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" Because yon are a lord. That is plain enough to be seen. ' ' 

" Have you a lord — ^you ? " 

" Yes, and a grand one. Does one live without a lord ? " 

"Where is he?" 

" I don't know. He has left this country. He is called the 
Marquis de Lantenac, Viscount de Fontenay, Prince in Brit- 
tany; he is the lord of the Seven Forests. I never saw him. 
But we have nothing to do with all that. You killed my 
brother; I must kill you." 

"So be it," said the old man, still j)erfectly composed; 
" listen. I have pity en you. Do what you choose. As for 
me, I did my duty a little while ago, — first, in saving your 
brother's life, and afterwards in taking it from him; and I am 
doing my duty now in trying to save your soul. Reflect. It is 
your affair. Do you hear the cannon shots at this instant? 
There are men perishing yonder, there are desperate creatures 
dying, there are husbands who will never see their wives, fathers 
who will never again see their children, brothers who will never 
again see their brothers. And by whose fault ? Your broth- 
er's — ^yours. You believe in God, do you not? Well, you 
know that God suffers in this moment; He suffers in the per- 
son of His Most Christian son the King of France, who is 
a prisoner. What did we intend to do with that vessel 
which is perishing at this instant ? We were going to succor 
God's children. If your brother had been a good servant, if 
he had faithfully done his duty like a wise and prudent man, 
the accident of the carronade would not have occurred, the 
corvette would not have been disabled, she would not have got 
out of her course, she would not have fallen in with this fleet, 
and at this hour we should be landing in France, — all, like 
valiant soldiers and seamen as we were, sabre in hand, the 
white flag unfurled, numerous, glad, joyful; and we should 
have gone to help the brave Vendean peasants to save France, 
to save the king; we should have been doing God's work. 
This was what we meant to do; this was what we should have 
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done. It is what I — the only one who remains — set out to do. 
But you oppose yourself thereto. It is you who will be respon- 
sible before God. We are alone, face to face in the abyss. Go 
on — fiuish — make an end. I am old and you are young; I am 
without arm^ and you are armed; kill me." 

While the old man stood erect, uttering these words in a 
voice louder than tlie noise of the sea, the undulations of the 
waves showed him now in the shadow, now in the light. The 
sailor had grown lividly white; great drops of sweat fell from 
his forehead; he trembled like a leaf; he kissed his rosary 
again and again. When the old man finished speaking, he 
threw down his pistol and fell on his knees. 

" Mercy, my lord! Pardon me," he cried; "you speak like 
God. I have done wrong. My brother did wrong. I will try 
to repair his crime. Dispose of me. Command; I will obey." 

" I give you pardon," said the old man. 
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